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Tue oenemts of the hat undoubt 








edly was a protection against ex 
cessive heat and excessive cold, 
Its revelation is, undoubtedly, the 
modern, modish Stetson 

In between have been various 
and sundry expressions of shelter 

7 and adornment. It is difficult to 
day to appreciate the pride the 
old-time beaux took in thei 
four-quart beavers, On the othet 
hand, our great-great-grandchil 
dren may find hilarious amuse 
ment in the chapeaux of this 
moment, 

For two-thirds of a century the 
Stetson hat has been the sine qua 
non of head-gear, advancing in 
grace and beauty with the times 
Today's Stetson is the choice of 
tasteful dressers the world over 

Stetson advertising is prestige 
advertising. It holds up the glass 
of fashion and presents the Stetson 
as preferred by stylists who de 





mand choicest material and finest 





workmanship in the latest mod 
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MAN! But they do 
buy things in AGROPOLIS! 


















F you think the farmer is a market for overalls 
and not much else, just cast your eye down a 
list of what AGRopo.is buys in the course of a year. 
It’s amazing! 255,000,000 pounds or packages of 
breakfast foods, for instance; the little matter of 
razor blades, 82,775,550 of them; 12,076,500 auto 





29,614,000 gallons of paint. And thousands of 
other things numbering their farm sales by millions. 


- What a market for almost any product you can 
think of ! That’s Acropo.is, the prosperous farming 
regions of the country. And it’s an easy market to 
sell. The Standard Farm Unit Papers, edited and 
published locally, blanket the field. 2,600,000 well- 
to-do farm homes read these 14 non-duplicating 
papers. They'll see your ad there—they’ll buy your 
goods. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


The American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
l’acific Rural Press l’ennsylvania Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer-Farm, Stock & Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
Home, St. I’aul Wallaces’ Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The New Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD (tii UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 














tires; face cream, 22,109,369 jars, if you please; te 
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Not by Profit Alone 





No, 12 


Cutting Down the. Number of Workers and Decreasing Their Purchasing 
Power Will Prove to Be a Short-Sighted Policy in the Long Run 


By Roy Dickinson 


is written in Deuteronomy that 


These are not merely fine words. 
They are words which should be 
considered with an_ increasing 
amount of study by those banking 


man shall not live by bread 
alone. It will be written, before 
many years have passed, in the 


field of management that mergers 
and business shall not live by profit 


alone. Operating 
any great indus- 
try for immediate 
dollar sign re- 
sults is going to 
prove as_ short- 
sighted a policy as 
it has proved in the 
past. Men of char- 
acter in manage- 
ment are convinced 
that no force of 
real business can 
avoid its full share 
of responsibility in 
the improvement of 
the living  stand- 
ards, both mental 
and material, of its 
workers. Any firm 
which merely ex- 
ploits, taking as 
much as possible in 
profits for as little 
as possible in 
wages and service, 
is running on an 
extremely short- 
sighted policy. 
Owen D. Young, 


the merger 











HEN mergers are men- 

tioned we picture the 
consolidation of one com- 
pany with another. We for- 
get, too often, that the 
companies themselves are 
made up of men. The bank- 
ers who negotiate mergers 
carry a picture of dollars, 
not men. But without men 
there could be no companies 
to merge. And without men 
there would be no consump- 
tion of the products of the 
companies. 

When a merger results in 
a reduction in the number 
of employed, it does not fol- 
low that there will be a 
corresponding increase in 
profits. Men can’t buy with; 
out incomes. Profit-sharing 
plans, pensions, etc., help in- 
crease purchasing power. 
Bankers should think twice 
before throwing them over- 


firms which are 





board. 
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in the thick of 
negotiations which 
mark our present 


industrial era. The 
fast pace of mer- 
gers continues. 
Forty automobile 
manufacturers now 
supplant 140 of ten 
years ago. Avia- 
tion is merging so 
fast that the Big 
Four is present-day 
newspaper talk and 
the 160 concerns 
which made planes 
in 1928 are now re- 
duced to seventy. 
In the field of bank- 
ing the trend has 
moved with accel- 
erative pace. In 
1919 there were 
eighty mergers 
which affected 
members of the 
Federal Reserve 
System. In 1920 
there were seventy- 
seven. In 1926 it 
jumped to 154 and 
in 1927 to 259. 


some time ago, declared that “We 
need today, more than ever before, 
men who are not only highly 
skilled in the technique of business, 
who not only have a broad outlook 
in history, politics and economics, 


but men who have the moral and 
religious training which tends to 
develop character.” 


Table of Contents on page 214 


While no later official figures are 
available, it is rumored that it 
jumped to above 300 in 1928 and 
that a large increase will be shown 
qver that high figure for the pres- 
ent year. In the electric light and 
power field the pace is faster than 
anywhere else. In 1920, fifteen 
public utilities were taken over ‘by 











merger. In 1926, 1,029 passed 
under control of some other con- 
cern and there was a further in- 
crease in 1928. Since the depres- 
sion of 1920 almost 7,000 various 
industrial companies have been in- 
volved in mergers or have been 
purchased. In all fields there is 
a pronounced upward trend and 
the movement proceeds at a busy 
pace. 

In every study of these mergers, 
consolidations and affiliations, and 
there are many of them being made 
at the present time, one fact is 
always emphasized. While the 
writers admit that past history 
has not always shown that the 
merger operated any more effi- 
ciently than the smaller concern, 
they continually emphasized the 
superior bargaining power of the 
great consolidation. Just as the 
huge department store or chain store 
has in the past been known to bull- 
doze certain manufacturers into 
giving them better terms than the 
small store could get, the great 
merger with its superior bargain- 
ing power shows bigger profits. 
That is the statement which the 
merger proponents are so fond of 
making. Bargaining power in this 
sense is taken to mean anything 
in the form of buying and selling, 
including the selling of securities 
and the bargaining with labor in 
the plant. It is this phase of the 
subject that seems to me to be 
fraught with the greatest danger. 


Tampering with the Health of the 


Goose 


The men who make mergers are 
tampering with the health of the 
well known goose whose eggs are 
golden. When they proudly an- 
nounce that they are doing 120 
per cent more business with 5 per 
cent less employees, when they em- 

hasize the fact that “overhead” 
ion been cut down and mean by 
that that wages have been reduced, 
they are striking at the very root 
of the thing which has made mer- 
gers possible in the past. The 
whole theory of mass production 
and big size depends upon unim- 
paired purchasing power. And 
purchasing power means the finan- 
cial well being of the men who 
work in factories and offices. Mer- 
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gers have been ruthless in throw- 
ing overboard old employees and 
replacing them with younger, 
cheaper “help.” The number of 
men thus deprived of all purchas- 
ing power is very large and grow- 
ing lager. 

I have before me as I write the 
analysis made of a great merger 
by a banking house. After em- 
phasizing the small inventory of 
the concern, about which the bank- 
ing house is enthusiastic, it says: 

“This is but one example of the 
corporation's increased operating 
efficiency. Anothet is the fact that 
the number of employees was only 
6.4 per cent larger last year than 
in 1920, although the company's 
property investment and produc- 
tion has grown about 176 per cent 
in the meantime.” 

The analysis then goes on to 
argue that this great skill in oper- 
ating efficiency is going to increase 
the profits of the concern and that, 
therefore, its common stock is a very 
good investment even at the pres- 
ent high prices. 

A similar analysis indicates that 
another great merger has been able 
to decrease the amount of wages it 
paid out. Whether this has been 
done by reducing the number of 
employees or by reducing wages 
is not stated. In any case, it is 
very problematical whether or not 
this is true operating efficiency 
when a broad view of business is 
taken. 

The census records indicate that 
there are somewhat under 200,000 
manufacturing establishments in the 
whole United States. Of these. 
only about 1,000 employ as many 
as 1,000 workers. The average 
payroll of all factories is less than 
forty-five wage earners and there 
are evidences of the tendency for 
this figure to decrease. The in- 
crease in horsepower, on the other 
hand, has been extremely rapid. 
In 1926 only 10,300 corporations 
reported net incomes in excess of 
$100,000 to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. A further look. at na- 
tional figures indicates that less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of all 
factories now employ 25 per cent 
of the workers. These figures 


would seem to indicate that the 
great mergers are the ones which 
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Spin a tale 
of tailspins 

















ait 








*“Come out of a tailspin?” says 


the pilot. “Sure, if you’ve 
enough altitude. Kick your rud- 
der over the other way and push 
— stick forward. That’ll 
ring you into a dive. Then you 
can level off.” ... 

It’s an hour past lunch, but 
Tommy and Dave and Speck 
have forgotten all earthly ex- 
igencies. Verily, their heads are 
in the clouds, and their fingers 
itch for a chance to “push the 
stick and kick the rudder.” 

Regard these fellows as sym- 
bols. There are few boys now 
who doubt that some day 


they'll be flying, and it The A YOUTHS COMPANION 
won’t be long until many > 7408 

do sprout wings, Be sure ericanl 
of one thing: When fam- 


Detroit 


ilies begin to travel 








steadily by air, progressive- 
minded near-men like these will 
lead the way and say the say. 

THE AMERICAN Boy, with 
which is combined THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, has 
over 700,000 readers. 85% are 
of high-school age and older. 
With their airmanship and 
sportsmanship they blend an- 
other urge: Salesmanship! In 
family council they plug for 
progressive goods and services. 
Whatever you sell, advertise to 
them in their favorite magazine. 
December forms close Oct. 10. 


Founded 
1827 


Michigan 
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are displacing workers with ma- 
chirery to the greatest extent. 
There are plenty of facts to indi- 
cate that they are using their great 
bargaining power to get labor for 
as little as possible and to use man 
power to the smallest possible de- 
gree. And all these changes are 
being effected in the name of 
greater profits. 

One wonders what kind of ma- 
chines are going to use up the shoe 
leather, the automobiles and the 
radio sets which the big mergers 
are producing so fast, if they are 
getting rid of the people who use 
them up. 

Another indication of the in- 
difference of the men who make 
mergers to purchasing power is 
their doing away with stock own- 
ership plans. While no actual fig- 
ures are available, it is being said 
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the company. But the great in- 
terest which was aroused at the 
time, and the wonder whether the 
plan would be continued, indj- 
cate how general is the belief that 
bankers are not usually fond of 
employee profit-sharing plans, 

Yet it takes no skilled economist 
to prove how greatly profit shar- 
ing has increased the purchasing 
power of the masses in America. 
Bankers will be making a great 
mistake if they do not inquire 
closely into this fundamental as- 
pect of American économic life be- 
fore they lop off the profit shar- 
ing and pension plans of some of 
the companies they merge in the 
interest of so-called operating effi- 
ciency, By trying for the imme- 
diate saving of a few dollars they 
are going to impair seriously the 
purchasing power of large numbers 





Amount Amount 
Sex Deposited Withdrawn 
Female *. $416.90 $9,209.90 
Male .... 672.80 18,717.06 
Female .. 205.90 3,507.91 
Male .... 802.80 22,901.66 
Male .... 536.90 19,647.49 
Male .... 644.90 17,966.25 
Female .. 464.30 13,173.96 
Female .. 194.50 3,233.75 
Female .. 668.90 16,184.33 
Female .. 764.85 21,623.40 
Female .. 473.80 10,897.38 
Female .. 1,682.59 47,768.97 
Female .. 909 S51 25,846.13 
Male .... 1,251.00 35,486.08 
Male .... 1,538.76 39,906.53 
Male .... 1,442.03 39,980.76 
Male .... 717.40 20.677.54 
Male .... 704.05 19,952.20 
Female .. 61.10 609.47 








How Employes Have Profited at 


that bankers do not look with favor 
upon some of the plans which have 
for so long been in effect in man- 
ufacturing institutions. Recently, 
when the fact was published that 
the Procter & Gamble Company 
had sold 50.000 shares of common 
stock to J. P. Morgan & Company 
and had granted an option for the 
purchase of 100,000 additional 
shares, many people wondered 
whether this meant the end of the 
famous Ivorydale plan of Procter 
& Gamble. It has been stated by 
the company that no merger is con- 
templated at this time and that the 
total of 250,000 shares represents 
less than a 4 per cent interest in 








Time Employed Age Salary 
ll yrs. 8 mos. 29 $29 wk 
14 yrs. 11 mos. 60 20 wk 

6 yrs. 3 mos. 23 22 wk 
2l yrs. 1 mos. 60 30 wk 
12 yrs. 7 mos. 52 24 wk. 
15 yrs. 1 mos. 59 24 wk. 
18 yrs. 0 mos. 52 17 wk 

5 yrs. 9 mos. 21 21 wk 
13 yr®. 5 mos. 42 35 wk 
19 yrs. 7 mos. 38 35 wk. 
12 yrs. 8 mos. 30 26 wk 
15 yrs. 11 mos. 50 300 mo 
28 yrs. 2 mos. 46 155 mo 
24 yrs. 10 mos. 59 200 mo. 
l4 yrs. 4 mos. 43 300 mo 
18 yrs. 7 mos. 43 325 mo 
12 yrs. 4 mos. 61 25 wk 
27 yrs. 3 mos. 50 27 wk 

3 yrs. 5 mos. 22 19 wk. - 

Sears Roebuck 
of American citizens who have 


kept the wheels of industry tum- 
ing by buying and using up the 
products of the great industrial 
corporations. 

A glance at any one of these 
profit sharing plans should prove 
the point. Take Sears, Roebuck & 
Company for example. No em- 
ployee has so humble a position 
that he cannot share in their plan. 
The owners of the business wanted 
every minor employee as well as 
executive to be able to derive bene- 
fit from their work while they were 
yet able to enjoy it, not to wait 
until it was time to pension them 

(Continued on page 189) 
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...80 they LOCALIZE} 
their advertising in The 
Register and Tribune by 
listing the names and ad- 
dresses of distributors 
and dealers throughout 
Iowa. 


“How 13 Manufactur- 
ers sell lowa”...a terse 
illustrated booklet 
shows how others lo- 
calize their lowa adver- 
tising. Write for acopy. 








The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Over 230,000 Daily Circulation 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through five strategically 





located offices in the United States and 
twelve offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa and South 
America, we offer advertising agency ser- 
vice which has demonstrated its merit for 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whom we have served for more 


than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 560,809,000 


* 
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929 
** 
NEW YORK -°- Graybar Building « 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO © Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
i} CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - Rass Building 


* 


LONDON - Bush House + Aldwych, W. C. 2 


PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 





MADRID - Pi Y Margall 9 
STOCKHOLM ° Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN °- Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP ~ 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW ° Czackiego 17 
ALEXANDRIA ~* Egypt * 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH * South Africa * Netherlands Bank Building 
BUENOS AIRES + Argentina + 50 Calle San Martin 


SAO PAULO * Praca Ramos Azevedo 16 























Three Interurban Lines Fight Auto 
Competition Together 


Co-operative Campaign Uses Congested Highways as Its Theme 


HE majority of the electric in- 
terurban railroad companies in 
this country are small, in compari- 
son with the great steam-operated 
systems. The interurbans were de- 
signed and are still maintained pri- 


plenty of room for all.  Tacitly 
they said: .“You take your side of 
town and we'll take ours.” But 
each used city-wide mediums. 
The one great competitor of 
these lines has been, during the last 





marily as passenger carriers. few years, the privately owned au- 
Freight, with a tomobile. Instead 
few, is a growing [- of riding on the 
factor. But most VY interurban, people 
of them can’t af- could have been there /_ have been driving 
ford to stand rs ago on the Electric their own cars 


around and see 
their passenger 
miles decreasing 
with equanimity 
born of continu- 
ing or increasing 
ton milage. 
Three electric 
interurbans termi- 
nating at Chicago 
have been work- 
ing for a matter 
of years to build 
up their passen- 
ger business. 
They are the Chi- 





I lorth—East—West—the 
Electric Way is the Carefree Way! 


to their respective 
destinations in 
greater numbers 
every year. There 
didn’t seem to be 
anything that the 
railroads could do 
about it at first, 
but as the num- 
ber of automo- 
biles on the roads 
kept on increas- 
ing, and traffic 
congestion be- 
came more and 
more acute,a 





Om the read two boars of more from your 
cago South Shore Segerten -__fepterty cated boc ease el enge wel way out was seen. 
and South Bend SoS aS Inasmuch as 
Railroad, operat- Reta shen you wiht rere by our honey) the automobile 
ing around the tip Cs a was a common 
of Lake Michi- es —— reer enemy of the 
gan; the Chicago a three, these inter- 


North Shore and 
Milwaukee Rail- 





urban lines de- 
cided to launch 








road, operating 
through the North 
Shore suburbs of 
Chicago; and the Chicago, Au- 
rora and Elgin Railroad, serving 
the Fox River Valley, west of Chi- 
cago. 

Each to his story alone, they 
have pounded away at Chicago in 
newspaper, outdoor and car-card 
advertising. On this day or that, 
the North Shore Line, perchance, 
would be crying a Milwaukee ex- 
cursion, the Aurora line an Ex- 
position Park race, and the South 
Shore Line a week-end in Indiana 
Dunes State Park. There was no 
thought of competition. The the- 
ory was that Chicago afforded 


One of the 


Newspaper Advertisements 


Co-operative Anti-Auto 4 joint campaign 


against it. 

They pooled 
their advertising resources in Chi- 
cago at the start, in April of this 
year. They chose a slogan, “The 
Steel Highways Are Always 
Open,” and a secondary catch- 
phrase, “Go the carefree way,” 
to support the program. Under 
agency counsel, they jointly drew 
up a campaign estimated to cost 
approximately $60,000, to put their 
story concretely before the Chicago 
public. 

The opening gun was a half- 
page newspaper advertisement bear- 
ing the caption, “The Steel High- 
ways Are Always Open”—‘“fast, 
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(0 Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 
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» | What “Dun’s Review 
«| Says of Milwaukee! 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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frequent, electrified,” showing a 
train, a line drawing of a congested 
highway crossing throttled with 
automobiles, and a circle map of 
the territory served by the three 
railroads. Each road had its sec- 
tion in the copy. 

The remainder of the newspaper 
series was made up of smaller ad- 
vertisements each illustrative of 
some advantage of using the elec- 
tric railroads, and carrying such 
captions as the following: 


“100,000 New _, Autos on the 
Roads this Spring! 

“Spring is Woe — act How! 
Autos Blockade, etc.’ 

“The Electr: ‘fied Way Is the 
Carefree Way. 

“Why Be in a Jam Like This 
Next Sunday?” 


These advertisements are being 
run once a week. 

In addition to the regular news- 
paper space, similar copy is being 
run in fifty-eight foreign language 
newspapers in and about Chicago. 
Also, outdoor and street car ad- 
vertising is being used. 

A four-page letter, describing 
the services of the three railroads, 
went to their employees and to 
those of one of the largest public 
service companies in Illinois. Sixty 
thousand stockholders in the roads 
were reached through this letter 
also. Its appeal was for word-of- 
mouth support to the campaign. 

Window displays, newspaper 
travel pages, railroad distribution 
literature, time-table folders, spe- 
cial posters, and advertising proofs 
on employee and public bulletin- 
boards helped to complete the or- 
ganization of this campaign. 

All costs of the campaign are 
being equally distributed among 
the three companies. 


Everett R. Smith to Become 
Officer of Manternach Agency 


Everett R. Smith has been appointed 
secretary and general manager of The 
Manternach Company, Hartford, .Conn. 
advertisin ncy. This appointment is 
effective ctober “i 

For the — eight years Mr. Smith 
has been in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion of the Fuller brush 


Company of Hartford. He is a director 
and vice-president of the Assoc‘ation of 
National Advertisers and chairman of 
its research council. 
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W. L. Marshall to Direct 
Radio-Victor Advertising 
W. L. Marshall, advertising director 
of the former Victor Talk ng Machine 
Company, has been appointed general 
advertising manager of the Radio-Victor 

Corporation of America. 

For a period of more than_ twenty. 
one years, Mr. Marshall has been en 
gaged in advertising work. He joined 
the Victor company as a young man, 
working a8 an assistant to Henry of 
Brown and Ernest John, who succes 
sivelv directed the edvertisian activities 
of Victor products. then Mr. Jobn re 
signed, he was succeeded in the position 
of advertising director by Mr. Marshall. 

In his new position Mr. Marshall 
will direct advertising and publicity for 
all Radio-Victor roducts. He will 
divide his time, each week, between the 
New York and Camden ‘offices, main- 
taining his headquarters at New York. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Sends L. M. Masius to London 

L. M. Masius, vice-president of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., has been 
appointed managing director of the 
London office of that agency. Mr. 
Masius, who was associated wth the 
New York office, has arrived in London 
to tafe dver his new duties. He suc 
ceeds D. E. Brundage, who died re 
cently. 


Rubber Account to Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald Agency 


The Federal Rubber Company, Chic 
opee Falls, Mass., a division of the Fisk 
ire & Rubber Company, has saetines 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi 
cago ‘advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Plans for 1930 call 
for the use of magazines, newspapers, 
business papers and direct mail. 


Van Camp Account to 
Russel M. Seeds 


The Van Camp Products Company, 
Indianapolis, Van, Camp food products, 
has appointed the’ Russel M. Seeds Com 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


Splitdorf-Bethlehem Account 
to Federal Agency 
The Splitdorf-Bethlehem  Electtical 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., has ap 
pointed the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, to direct its adver- 
t'sing account. 


Canadian Ford Account to 
Ayer 
Ford Motors of Canada, Ltd., East 
Windsor, Ont., has appointed N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., as advertising 
counsel. 
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IN ADVERTISING 
IN AMERICA 





Detroit News Leads 
For Eight Months Also 


The Detroit News. .21,303,478 Lines 
Chicago Tribune............ 21,115,366 Lines 
eS | errr 20,773,160 Lines 


Among all the markets in America there is none that surpasses 
the opportunities presented to advertisers by America’s fourth city. 
Federal Reserve Board statistics show Detroit stores leading the 
entire country in business increase. Employment is a high peak 
and wages, because of the nature of Detroit’s manufacturing needs, 
are higher than elsewhere—all of which is reflected in the continued 
leadership of The Detroit News in advertising in America. During 
the first eight months of 1929, as during the first seven months, 
The Detroit News surpassed the leading newspapers of New York 
and Chicago and is again world leader in advertising. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
New York Office: Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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THE AVERAGE 
DAILY CIRCU- 
LATION OF THE ay 
CHICAGO DAILY Geme 
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NEWS WAS ~— 
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30,126 GREATER me y 
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THAN IN ys 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
203 Crocker Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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AUGUST CIRCULATION. 


w, 9 State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.: 

AMES N. SHRYOCK, business ‘manager of THE 
Cc ICAGO DAILY NEWS, does solemnly swear that the 
actual number of copies of the paper named printed and sold 
during the month of August, A. D. 1929, was as follows: 

















Days Copies Days Copies Days Copies 
© Boeses BBeccce 23....+..443, 
.. 1,2 
. 3 UNDAY 
‘ 4 460,660 
5 463,013 
6 479,977 
7 465,593 
& 454,493 
8 433.358 
10. 
a aeial tor month 11,742,963 
otal for mont --il, ° 
i ° 73,494 
, Dated aebR, GiRn ccccccccecesss covesescess 11,669,469 
Gey QUOTED OEMs cecccccccescccccescece 432,202 





All “exchanges,” copies used hy employes, unsold and 
teturned papers are deducted in determining the oat  - 
circulation. ‘JAMES N. SHRYO 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day 4 Sep 
tember, A. D,,1929. ' 

{L. S.] JOSEPH P. CAREY, Notary Public 




















fhe above is a facsimile of the circulation 
@®tement as it appears every day in The 
icago Daily News. Recognizing the 
ight of the advertiser to know the exact 
irculation measure of his purchase. The 
icago Daily News beginning with its 
cond year has published every day a 
worn statement of its circulation. It was 
he first American newspaper to make 
ch a statement. It still remains the 
ly Chicago newspaper that prints every 
ay of the year a statement of each day’s 
irculation during the preceding month. 





THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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An Ideal Situation 


IKE a wheel surrounds its hub, the 70-mile 

trade radius surrounds Indianapolis. This 
area, with its prosperous and industrious popula- 
tion of over 2,000,000, is literally bound together 
by a network of railways and paved roads. One 
newspaper dominates this complete market and only 
one advertising cost is necessary. Here is economy ! 











The News ... cALONE ... Does The Job! 





' he 
| INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
yl The is Radius 

DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


’ New York: Cc 
DAN A. CARROLL J.-E. LOTZ 
110 East 42nd Se, Lake Michigan Bldg. | 


i i annual purchasing power of The Indianapolis Radius is 


750 Millions of Dollars. Plenty of business for everybody ! 
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Putting “It” 


into the Chains! 


Are Consolidations and Mergers De-Humanizing Big Business? 


By Joseph M. Fly 


Former President, National Chain Store Grocers’ 


ELL me, what is our weakest 

spot?” a friend of mine asked 
the other day. He happens to be 
the successful operator of a large 
chain of grocery stores. “You 
have been out of the picture now 
for nearly a year, during which 
time, no doubt, you have snooped 
around a lot of chain stores in this 
country and while abroad, flattering 
yourself on being an _ unbiased 
critic.” 

“That’s a pretty large order to 
bring in on one dish,” I replied, “but 
I'll think it over and let you know.” 

I have been thinking it over, re- 
viewing my long experience in both 
wholesale and retail merchandising, 
assembling facts gathered from 
close observation and contacts over 
a long period of years, and apply- 
ing the results of recent individual 
surveys made to satisfy a personal 
desire to view the industry from 
the viewpoint of an outsider, if 
that is possible for one who has 
devoted a lifetime to the game and 
loves it. 

To begin with, the chains require 
no justification and need no de- 
fense. This is particularly true 
where the real facts about them are 
known, and where the fundamental 
purpose of proving them public 
benefactors is genuinely and ade- 
quately appreciated. Chain-store 
operators are hard-boiled business 
men and red-blooded fighters, and 
no expert psychologists nor big- 
town Babbitts are needed to tell 


them that “he who confers the 
most benefit reaps the largest 
harvest.” 


Again, the chains have not passed 
through an age of experimental en- 
deavor to reach their present level 
of importance and growth. where 
their critics could say consistently, 
“wait and see if the test of time 
approves,” for the chain stores 
were never an experiment in the 
field of retail distribution, but 
rather the practical application of 
a mathematical. maxim that “a 


straight line is the shortest dis- 
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Association 


tance. between two points.” 

It has been through the quick 
acceptance and co-operation of the 
consuming public, together with 
the adoption and use of sound eco- 
nomic basic principles on the part 
of the operators, that the chains 
have become the tremendous factor 
in the world of business and home 
life of America they are today. 
They could not survive, nor the 
tribe increase, if they were merely 
a new gesture against a background 
as old as the hills. 

Primarily the chain stores sought 
to lower the cost of living to the 
masses. This could only be ac- 
complished through the employ- 
ment of sufficient capital, the elimi- 
nation of the so-called middleman’s 
profits, the doing away with use- 
less and wasteful methods, and all 
on a basis of quick sales and small 
returns. 


A Snag in the Rural Districts 


It was not long after the success 
of the chains, attested by their 
rapid growth and wide expansion, 
had been granted by their strongest 
rivals that in many large centers 
some of the chains reached what 
has been termed “the saturation 
point.” Since to stand still is to 
stagnate, it was only natural the 
chains should invade the rural dis- 
tricts; smaller towns, villages and 
even the summer resorts, although 
“invade” is scarcely the proper 
word to express the desire to prove 
helpful where obsolete methods still 
remained undisturbed. It was here 
the chains struck a snag, however. 

The small-town banker, news- 
paper, lawyer, and insurance man, 
not being given a slice of pie, and 
prompted by local merchants, soon 
set up the cry of “keep the home 
fires burning,” which flamed into 
the protest that the chains con- 
tributed nothing to chambers of 
commerce, welfare funds, churches 
and charities, and instead of con- 
tributing added wealth and town- 
spirit, they were actually taking 
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money away and, by reducing 
prices, ruining the old-timers. 
All of this was more sentimental 
than sincere. The other side of 
the case was ignored. No credit 
was usually allowed for material 
reductions in food costs to every 
family, the sure payment of rentals, 
the certainty of full taxation, the 
broadcasting of natural advantages, 
for chain stores seldom locate 
where progress is not promised. In 
this progress they are only too 
willing to play a part. People 
motoring through small towns are 
now beginning to classify towns 
without chain stores with those 
without banks, and as being too un- 
important to have either. 


Chain Store Needs “It” 


This has served to bring to the 
attention of chain operators forc- 
ibly that there is something quite 
as important, applicable both in 
city and country, as the price ap- 
peal upon which, in the earlier 
stages of the chain stores, so many 
depended for volume - reducing 
costs, expansion, and added buying 
capacity, and also upon which 
hinges one of their weakest spots 
at present. I would sum up this 
situation by pointing out the truth, 
or, at least, emphasizing my opin- 
ion, that the average chain store no 
longer has “it.” This is due per- 
haps, to increased size, or as one 
result of consolidations and mer- 
gers, wherein the human equation 
is slowly giving the right of way 
to the mechanics of operations, and 
in such cases, the personal element, 
always strong, is being either en- 
tirely neglected or considered 
lightly. 

The consumer is not going to 
stand for indifferent treatment in 
chain stores, or merely being 
waited on by managers and clerks 
as if they were extending a favor, 
any longer than he endured the 
public-be-damned attitude of the 
transportation companies, until 


these companies woke up to the 
realization they were selling ser- 
vice without delivering the goods. 

To explain what I mean by “it,” 
briefly, I refer you to the moving 
picture actress, Clara Bow, the 
original “it girl,” of whom it may 
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be said that she exerts every pos- 
sible effort in the productions jn 
which she appears, with charming 
grace and youthful abandon, to 
give each customer a run for the 
money paid at the box office, and 
in a manner clearly indicating that 
it is a joy to do so. 

While in Paris recently, | 
visited a famous tobacco shop on 
the Rue de la Paix, branch of the 
parent house in London, which also 
operates a branch on Fifth Avenue 
in New York. This institution 
caters to the cosmopolitan trade of 
the three most important cities of 
two hemispheres. Its main appeal 
is not prices, but “quality, novelty, 
reliability and courtesy.” In Paris 
I rather expected exaggerated 
politeness and high pressure sales- 
manship, but I was neither urged 
to buy nor fed up on effusive in- 
ducements to look at something in 
which I was not, and could not, be 
interested. I was so impressed by 
the spirit of service properly and 
consistently interpreted, that I 
visited the parent organization in 
London, and afterward the branch 
in New York. In all three I found 
the same atmosphere. There was 
plenty of “it” on tap. You could 
not fail to be impressed with the 
personality of the house rather 
than with the efficiency and agree- 
ableness of the employees. You 
felt, somehow, that the higher-ups 
were trying to please and serve 
your best interests, “through” in- 
stead of “by” the rank and file. 
But, whereas the characteristics of 
the institution are preserved, 
guarded, and _ prevail at all 
branches, the customers differ. 

It is almost impossible, for in- 
stance, to be courteous to the aver- 
age New Yorker. He hasn’t time 
for it. He is always in a rush to 
reach the office or catch a train 
home, and he simply hasn’t a spare 
moment to be spent in appreciation 
of anything. This applies to the 
ladies, also. This is not true of 
either London or Paris. 

Of course, there are many ex- 
ceptions to the rule, and you can- 
not place much blame where “min- 
utes are golden” and time is money. 
I still maintain, that “it” in any 
store, anywhere, is as essential to 
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establishing confidence, good-will. 
and making regulars out of casual 
customers as  close-prices and 
truthful, attention-getting adver- 
tising, and “it” must originate at 
the root of the tree, in which event 
the sap will rise and extend to its 
furthermost branches. The public 
is now losing that discriminating 
interest formerly expressed in 
patronizing favorite stores, where 
a congenial atmosphere, the anxiety 
and ability to please, and the inti- 
mate and friendly spirit of courte- 
ous, helpful, accommodating ser- 
vice ranked equal to the drawing 
power of merely saving. There is 
no reason, as I have indicated, why 
chains and large organizations 
should not have plenty of “it” 
without resorting to the obvious 
artificiality of rules and regula- 
tions, for, like charity, “it” begins 
at home, and, like sincerity, “it” 
must be genuinely felt before it can 
be wholeheartedly interpreted and 
prove effective, and, like the in- 
spiration prompting the pioneering 
of the chains, where there is a con- 
scious need of improvement there 
is always a way of accomplishment. 

It is usually much easier to point 
out weaknesses than to suggest 
methods of correcting these weak- 
nesses. In the case of the chain 
store, organizations in this field 
differ so greatly in size and in poli- 
cies that it would be as rash to 
make definite recommendations as 
to how a chain can get “it” as it 
would be to start a school of in- 
struction in that quality for embryo 
movie stars. 

There are, however, certain lines 
of thought and action which any 
chain can follow, modifying these 
to suit size and individuality. 

As I have just said, “it” must 
originate at the root of the tree. 
This means that the management 
must first of all understand what 
its stores lack and must add to 
this understanding a genuine desire 
to eliminate the lack. 

No management which does not 
have the sincere desire to achieve 
the certain something which is “it” 
will be able to transmit to the man- 
agers and clerks any desire to be 
more than automatons. Morale 
isn’t built by welfare work as wel- 
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fare work is usually conceived, nor 
will it flourish on pep letters. 

Morale can be built: when the 
employees believe that every man 
will get a little better than an even 
break. At best chain employees 
are not paid high wages but every 
employee should be made to under- 
stand that his future wage growth 
is bound up in his ability to 
achieve. If the clerk or the man- 
ager knows that he has an oppor- 
tunity to step into a better, higher- 
paid position and that his own 
ability is the measuring stick, the 
first planting of morale has been 
made. The larger the organization, 
the harder it is to make this plain. 

Then there are certain niceties of 
business conduct which can easily 
be implanted in the minds of em- 
ployees and thus can be made regu- 
lar matters of routine. For in- 
stance, friendliness goes a long way 
in giving a store “it” and many of 
the factors of friendliness can be 
built arbitrarily. For example, any 
intelligent clerk can learn the 
names of his regular customers and 
can greet each customer by name. 
There are many phases of tele- 
phone manners which can be of 
great help in building friends. A 
great emphasis has been put by the 
chain on store arrangement but 
arangement must go beyond such 
matters as the display of goods, 
etc. Two housekeepers may have 
the same kind of furniture but one 
makes a home while the other does 
not. 

There are many other little fac- 
tors, none important separately 
which, bulked together, make all 
the difference in the world in giv- 
ing a store “it.” Employees cannot 
put these into play unless they be- 
lieve in the desire of the manage- 
ment to have them put into effect. 

One of the assets of the chain is 
that each store has the chain per- 
sonality. This is also one of the 
greatest defects, since although it 
builds a standardized individuality, 
it eliminates other touches of indi- 
viduality which often make a store 
stand out among its competitors. 

The chain appeals to the masses 
and yet in many instances it is not 
keeping in step with the develop- 
ments which are changing the buy- 
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ing wants of the masses. There is, 
to be sure, a sizable number of 
people who buy solely on price ap- 
peal but the average man or woman 
of today is becoming educated to 
new standards of living. The chain 
must learn to appeal to these new 
standards and by doing so can 
create a new individuality. It has 
always been my belief that the 
average chain can carry a profit- 
able business in a number of items 
that are considered to have too 
much of the quality appeal for a 
store dealing with average people. 
If chain management will study 
this problem and will go further 
and study the problem of adapting 
individual stores to individual com- 
munities they will achieve a greater 
individuality. 

Another method of securing “it” 
is by advertising. In a sense ad- 
vertising is a promise in addition 
to its highly important educational 
features and unless good faith is 
shown and the promises implied or 
directly made are lived up to in 
spirit and in deed by all the mem- 
bers of an organization, it is a 
waste of money. 

A few of the larger and leading 
chains are attempting national ad- 
vertising in which there is no place 
for prices. The appeal is centered 
on creating good-will, respect and 
store interest. 

Employees should be encouraged 
to read their own copy. It is only 
through doing so that they can get 
the message with much force and 
beneficial results. Customers must 
be taught to understand more com- 
prehensively the deeper meaning of 
the chain store contribution to the 
home, as well as to the economic 
structure of the country. Other- 
wise, the loyalty of the average 
consumer will be dependent unon 
nothing more human than a price 
tag. Proper emphasis should be 
laid on the fact that the chain-store 
employee is a public servant, and 
while the customer may not always 
be right, the customer must always 
be satisfied. 

Efficiency is an excellent thing 
but carried to the point of de- 
humanization it destroys all chance 
of a chain achieving “it.” 

“How,” I have been asked, “can 
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an organization with many hun- 
dred or many thousand stores em- 
ploying men who are getting low 
wages achieve morale?” My an- 
swer is that the United States 
Army was able to achieve morale 
and it was paying men $30 per 
month to sacrifice their lives. Of 
course, there is not the incentive 
to sacrifice in a chain store but in 
chain personnel problems in a small 
way can be applied the lessons 
learned by the army in a large way. 

Big business—and that is what 
the chain of today is—does net 
need to mean dehumanization. It 
does mean that, however, if man- 
agement lets blue-printed system 
run away with other phases of the 
business. After all it is not effi- 
cient to dehumanize the chain to 
the point where stores lose the “it” 
that attracts customers and holds 
them with bonds stronger than 
those forged by price appeal only. 

It is my belief that the next step 
in chain growth is the achievement 
of “it.” More and more chain 
leaders are seeing this and more 
and more is it becoming the heart 
of chain discussion. There is no 
simple, workable rule for getting 
“it” but I believe that a proper at- 
tention to some of the factors I 
have emphasized will at least stir 
up chain thinking to the point 
where it will be able to analyze its 
personnel problems and start along 
the right road. 

As a fitting conclusion to this 
message, I may add by way of a 
practical definition that “it” is that 
particular quality in human rela- 
tionships that makes work seem- 
ingly a pleasure rather than routine 
drudgery and where accommodat- 
ing service properly rendered is not 
only appreciated and is in wide- 
spread demand, but saves both time 
and money and wear and tear. The 
tipping system is only the out- 
growth of a human desire for a 
little extra attention and considera- 
tion above the ordinary. And, 
when the big bosses set an example 
and pass the word down the line, 
the spirit of “it” becomes alive and 
as contagious as a yawn with con- 
siderably the opposite effect—and 
with “checks” ‘appeal in both di- 
rections. 
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|More Automobiles! 








In a steady stream they come. By 
the earload. Eagerly sought. Eager- 
lybought. Swelling the sales volume 
of manufacturers ... Such is the 
story in the New York market, year 
after year. a 2 4 And year after year 
the New York Evening Journal— 
reaching over 600.000 worthwhile 
families here—continues to offer 








greatest opportunity for increased 
sales in every price class. a a a 
Let the Boone Man tell you about 
this year’s potentialities. 


NEW YORK 


(EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NEwsPAPERs read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK, 9 East 40th Street 
Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK—International Magazine Building 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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More Cars 
Der Hour 


Der BLocK? 


That is a traffic problem for the chief 
of police to worry over. The automo- 
bile sales and advertising managers 
and their advertising agents want to 
know how to get more of their cars in 
the parade—and then more and then 
more. 


Detailed knewledge of automobile 
trade conditions in ten great markets 
is part of the Boone Man’s equipment. 
He knows what is happening—and 
often why. 


His is an outside viewpoint and as 
such you might find it of value in tem- 
pering your expert judgment. 


Representing sixteen vital newspapers 
in ten major markets—markets that 
nearly every manufacturer is inter- 
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ADVERTISING 


ested in, the Boone Man and his 
boiled-down first-hand information 
can play an important and helpful 
part in almost any consumer campaign. 


























CALL IN THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CIT DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. 959 Eighth Avenue — General Motors Bldg. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
inthrop Square _ Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 
Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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Pounding the Platitudes 


Dogmas—the Scarecrows of Advertising 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, Emil Brisacher and Staff (Advertising Agency) 


HEN I entered the advertis- 

ing business, a long-haired 
seer proffered this dogma: “No 
product that has not already suc- 
ceeded without advertising can hope 
to succeed with it. Advertising is 
no crutch that cripples can profit- 


support. But just this week I 
learned that he was no longer sell 
ing through the retail stores. The 
demand for his merchandise had 
diminished to such an extent that 
he had to confine his entire activity 
to the production of unbranded 








ably employ.” bulk commodities which were sold 
Although today’s competitive strictly on a price basis. 

marts make it al- “Dividends first 

most an impossi- int —advertising after- 

bility for the aver- iS es ward” is a seem- 


age  unadvertised 
product to succeed, 
countless manufac- 
turers each year 
give up veritable 
gold mines because 
their products could 
not stand alone. 
Several years 
ago, a manufac- 
turer conceived a 
new food product 
that he thought 
would take the na- 


y started. 
tion by storm. But 








ing has its full share. You’ve 
heard them—aphorisms that 
sound well but can’t stand 
up under scrutiny. 

These platitudes would de- 
serve no particular attention 
were it not for the fact that 
they have maimed, and fre- 
quently killed, many an ad- 
vertising campaign. 
tisers would do well to wipe 
them off their slates and this 
article will help them to get 


ingly logical pro- 
cédure that keeps 
many organizations 
from ever becom- 
ing extraordinary 
money-makers. It 
isn’t pleasant to 
disappoint st ock- 
holders by plough- 
ing profits back in- 
to advertising, but 
one can’t eat the 
goose and expect 
to collect golden 
eggs as well. Com- 


Adver- 














the item only ac- 
cumulated dust on 
dealers’ shelves. 

A little more than a year ago, an- 
other manufacturer put an identical 
product on the market and in- 
vested a few hundred dollars a 
month on a test campaign in an 
isolated market. The result was 
amazing—the public rushed to buy. 
Before a year had passed, in- 
creased advertising and sales effort 
had produced sales in excess of a 
million dollars. 

“Let a man make a better prod- 
uct and the world will beat a path- 
way to his door” is another anti- 
quated aphorism—so antiquated 
that I dislike the mere mention of 
it. Fourteen years ago, a manu- 
facturer who had already been in 
business more than a half century 
spent an entire morning conclu- 
sively proving to me that his su- 
perior merchandise sold itself with- 
out the necessity of any advertising 


disgruntled 
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pounded advertis- 
ing swells the eventual return just 
as compounded interest grows to 
almost unbelievable sums over a 
period of years. 

The same board of directors 
that enthusiastically appropriates a 
year’s profits to improve factory 
equipment usually is horrified at 
the thought of buying intangible 
advertising results with potential 
dividends. 

“Be conservative and expand 
slowly” is the sound method that 
successful, experienced _ business 
leaders advocate. But it is one of 
life’s ironies that 

There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune; omitted, all the voy- 


age of their lives is bound in shal- 
lows and in miseries. 


Less than a decade ago, a manu- 
facturer completely revolutionized 
the accepted manufacturing proc- 
esses and produced a quality item 
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that was retailed for one-third less 
than that of all competitive prod- 
ucts. Exhaustive tests demonstrated 
that his merchandise would give 
equal satisfaction. Preliminary 
advertising and marketing proved 
the vast field for his product. But 
although the firm was well fi- 
nanced, it did not possess a sizable 
sales organization. It was decided 
to expand slowly, territory by ter- 
ritory. In two years’ time, only 
eleven States were covered. In the 
meantime, competitors with similar 
merchandise had captured the other 
thirty-seven States. 

When science was not as ad- 
vanced as it is today, manufactur- 
ers who possessed secret formulas 
or processes had priceless assets 
that enabled them leisurely to de- 
velop their markets. But today’s 
competition gives the average 
manufacturer only a few months 
head start and unless the oppor- 
tunity is completely cashed in on 
with aggressive marketing and 
advertising, soon every live com- 
petitor has an improved substitute. 


It Is Possible to Spend Too Much 
for Advertising 


But on the other hand “You 
can’t spend too much for advertis- 
ing” is an erroneous, generally ac- 
cepted platitude. It is possible to 
spend too much on one territory, 
in one medium, on one commodity 
or in one season. While it is true 
enough that more _ advertising 
failures are due to under-appro- 
priations than over-appropriations, 
many a promising business has been 
wrecked by lack of appropriation 
balance. Too often an expendi- 
ture is out of proportion to the 
firm’s resources, the present com- 
modity potentialities or the margin 
of profit. The mercantile agencies 
show that too rapid an expansion 
causes a high percentage of busi- 
ness failures. It is usually better 
not to gamble aff on one year’s ad- 
vertising results when the same 
appropriation, distributed over sev- 
eral years, will combine safety with 
progress. 

Unfortunately, there is no all- 
inclusive formula—every campaign 
is a problem unto itself and what is 
sauce for the goose is often poison 
for the gander. 
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“Our trade relations have been 
built over a half century—our 
wholesalers are just as much of 
our organization as are our own 
employees.” So thought one typi- 
cal institution until it awakened 
suddenly to find that when profits 
interfere, friendships frequently 
grow cold. A young “upstart” had 
utilized advertising to shorten the 
years necessary to gain national 
preference and had made its prod- 
ucts the preferred line that every 
wholesaler was eager to secure, 

“Try it out on the dog first” 
an excellent theoretical A 

“If it goes over in blasé Mainville 
it will go over everywhere” is an 
accepted axiom. 

But the same product that failed 
so miserably in Mainville is earn- 
ing big dividends for a competitor. 
Although the item ostensibly ap- 
peared to be one that would have 
its biggest market in small commu- 
nities, the big cities proved to be 
the real users. 

“We must have at least 75 per 
cent distribution before we can 
profitably advertise” was the dic- 
tate of one general manager. 
Month after month passed and 
competitive advertising was per- 
mitted to entrench itself before the 
belated advertising campaign broke 
upon an unheeding public. The 
theoretical necessary minimum dis- 
tribution was sound in theory but, 
as I have already said, every mar- 
ket is a problem unto itself. 

But neither over-conservatism 
nor impetuousness is sound business 
procedure. Another manufacturer 
was advised that “you needn't wait 
until you complete your distribu- 
tion. Advertising will force the 
retailers to stock. Just make sure 
that the wholesalers are lined up 
and you can release your advertis- 
ing immediately.” His demand- 
producing campaign fell flat be- 
cause the merchandise wasn’t on 
retailers’ shelves when the public 
wanted to purchase. Advertising 
rarely can take the place of spe- 
cialty salesmen. It is an essential 
spoke in the business wheel but it 
usually cannot carry the entire load 
unaided—particularly on a new 
product. 

“There’s no use in advertising 
when we're oversold!” exclaimed 
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—and 


’ on Friday, the 13th! 


Friday, the 13th of September, held no hoo- 
doo for the Chicago Evening American. Au 
contraire, as the French so conveniently put . 
it. For the day was marked by a 76-page 
paper—only two pages short of the all-time 
record made last year at the height of the 


holiday season. 


Just how outstanding this event is, and how 
clearly it reveals the progress of the Chicago 
Evening American toward its zenith, is demon- 
strated by (1) a gain of 20 pages in the size 
of this tremendous paper (2) a gain of 103 
columns of paid advertising and (3) a gain 
in circulation of 91,572 over the record of a 


year ago. 


CHECAGO EWENING 


| AMPRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal 
Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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one sales manager with apparent 
logic. But an up and coming com- 
petitor snatched this psychological 
moment to increase his distribution 
and public following. When the 
first manufacturer’s demand began 
to slip it went so fast that an ad- 
vertising appropriation several 
times the normal one was required 
partially to regain the firm’s former 
hold on the market. It is often- 
times necessary to continue adver- 
tising to maintain leadership and 
shut out encroaching competitors. 

“Standardization is the basis of 
all profits” drool those who figure 
only with pen and pencil. Popular 
statistics to the contrary, men and 
women have not yet been cast with 
the same individual likes and dis- 
likes. The preferences of the New 
Yorker do not always jibe with 
those of the Missourian or the 
Californian. 

A manufacturer discarded from 
his line an item that seemed obso- 
lete, although it still enjoyed a con- 
siderable sales volume. Only one 
salesman objected and since he sent 
in almost all of the orders for this 
item it was concluded that the 
business was a result of his per- 
sonal preference for the item. 
Since this salesman’s sales steadily 
declined after the product was dis- 
carded he was discharged, but his 
successors could do no better. This 
was demonstrated by the procession 
that followed in his wake for sev- 
eral years. Finally, an investiga- 
tion was made and it was found 
that there was an absolute, un- 
changeable demand in this particu- 
lar territory for the obsolete item 
that was formerly produced by the 
company. But the business on this 
product was now completely lost to 
competition. 

“Let’s throw some straws into 
the air and see which way the wind 
is blowing” is frequently a disap- 
pointing performance. “Unless 
you get an early indication of pub- 
lic responsiveness you might as 
well stop your advertising and save 
your money” is an erroneous im- 
pression that causes many institu- 
tions to say “Advertising—oh, yes, 
we have tried it. But it didn’t pay 
us. 

The first few months’ advertis- 
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ing results often are more apt to 
be discouraging than encouraging, 
In fact, sometimes even a straw 
may not move sufficiently to show 
that the wind of public preference 
is blowing. Too many potential 
advertisers have “gambled” a few 
thousand dollars. They expected 
to find that advertising produced at 
least some tangible, instantaneous 
results. They look with envious 
eyes upon competitive products that 
had been continuously advertised 
over a long period of years and say 
“Advertising may be all right for 
them. They are such big institu- 
tions that they can afford it.” 
Which revives that endless discus- 
sion, “Are most large institutions 
big because they advertise or do 
they advertise because they are 
big ?” 

Advertising seldom _ befriends 
those who merely stick their toe 
in to see how warm the water is. 
You have to swim out into deep 
water beyond the icy, menacing 
breakers that lie close to shore. The 
faint-hearted and visionless cannot 
hope to succeed with the average 
advertising campaign, because it 
usually requires bulldog tenacity to 
carry on until adequate returns be- 
gin to roll in. 

It. is a seeming antithesis that 
some of America’s most admired 
business firms are included in the 
list of the might-have-beens. All 
success is relative. Only those who 
have sat on the inside can chuckle 
as they hear certain firms’ prog- 
ress being glorified. They know 
what might have been if meaning- 
less adages had been recognized as 
the scarecrows of non-thinkers and 
had not been permitted to stifle 
constructive thought. 


Maillard Candy Account to 


Dyer 
Henry Maillard, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., manufacturer of candy 
and chocolate, has placed its advertising 
account with the New York office of 
The George L. Dyer Company. 








Tecla Pearls Account to 
H. E. Lesan Agency 


Tecla Pearls, Inc., New York, has 
appointed the -H. E. Lesan Advertising 


Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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We feel that we may be for- 
given for adopting momenta- 
rily a once-famous slogan, for 
we are climbing steeply to 
gratifying heights in automo- 
tive linage. We are not only 
on our way, but we know 
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| "No Hill too Steep...” 


where we are going, and in- IN 1928 

creasingly the leaders of the 16 So ae 
. . County than in 67 counties 

automotive world are adding im shaded srees combined! 


to our impetus. As witness: 


Growth of Automotive Linage in 





Chicago Daily Papers, 8 Months, 1929 


Second Paper (Morning) ..... 106,621 
Third Paper (Evening) ...... 98,390 
Fourth Paper (Morning) .... . 57,025 
Fifth Paper (Evening). ...... 12,491 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN . 150,610 Lines GAIN 


CHECAGO EVENING 


a good newspaper 


AMPEFPRIECAN 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal 
Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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COST IS LOW 





WHEN YOU ADVERTISE 
IN J/US M . 
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HE real Oklahoma City Market shown 
below at the left, consists of Oklahoma 
ty, population 182,743, and its 68-mile 
v... area, made up of 26 counties, 75 
towns of more than 1,000, and a population 
of approximately 1,000,000, served by five 
trunk line railroads, bus and truck systems, 
improved highways, electric interurbans, and 


air lines. 


Oklahoma City’s wholesale territory, covered 
by 89 Oklahoma City wholesalers and job- 
bers traveling 728 salesmen, embodies all 
of Oklahoma, the Texas Panhandle, New 
Mexico, and western Arkansas. 


The Oklahoma City Market offers adver- 
tisers remarkable sales opportunities which 
can be developed at one low advertising cost 
through the Oklahoman and Times, which 
thoroughly and alone cover the Oklahoma 
City Market. These two newspapers offer 
ivertisers 7% more circulation in the Okla- 
homa City Market, at about one-half the 
ost, than the combined circulations of all 
ighteen other daily newspapers published 
in Oklahoma City and its trade territory. 
lo outside metropolitan daily even claims 
io cover this market. Therefore, the sales 
of all products (advertised in the Oklahoman 
nd Times) in all 26 counties of the Okla- 
homa City Market should be credited to 


Oklahoman and Times influence. 


he Oklahoman and Times are the largest 
nd most influential morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers in the state, and logical 
dvertising mediums for all major selling 


LAHOMAN 
TY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
~ THE Smaaneren FARMER - STOCKMAN ~ -W 
Special) Ure Cucage Titres Attande DoliasKensailty errant 
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OHAMMED 

worked for 
three years and was 
able to muster only 
thirteen converts. 


q 


HEN he changed 

his style. Instead 
of addressing the 
populace, he began 
talking to selected 
groups. The idea won 
out. Through the 
years the leaven spread 
until it embraced a 
sixth of the human 


race. 
q 


ELLING selectively 
you see is no new 
idea, but history, prac- 
tice and precedent 
prove its merits. Un- 
less you have dollars 
to chuck at the blue 
jays, “tis far more 


The Detroi: 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 


satisfactory, far more 
economical to pick the 
people to be persuaded, 
sell them, and then let 
these folks assist by 
impression to sell 


others. 
q 


N Detroit, The Free 

Press reaches the 
key homes in this 
market-—every other 
home. Once you suc- 
ceed in selling these 
homes, your sales- 
making task in this 
area is pretty well 


finished. 






CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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Must the Manufacturer Now Do 
His Own Retailing? 





{t Looks That Way, Since Selling Is Getting Back to the Primitive— 
Two Ways Open 


By G. A. 


HINGS are rapidly working 

along to a place where the na- 
tional advertiser whose line is com- 
prehensive enough to be the foun- 
dation for a store’s main stock is 
going to have to do his own re- 
tailing. This is so because selling 
is getting back to the primitive—or 
back to fundamen- 


Nichols 


his own retailing—at least insofar 
as the overwhelmingly larger part 
of his distribution activities are 
concerned. 

And here is the economic retail- 
ing picture as it is rapidly being 
fashioned today. It will be in full 
force and effect tomorrow. Take 
it or leave it. 








tals, it might bet- 


ter be said. Two N the early 


chandising, 


Edward M. Skin- 
ner, senior  vice- 
president of Wil- 


days of mer- 
the producer 





ways in which -he 
can fulfil the re- 
tailing function are 
open to him: 

1. He can own 
and operate a chain 
of retail stores. 

2. He can cause 
a limited number 
of better class deal- 
ers to concentrate 
with him their pur- 
chases for stocking 
purposes, give them 
a complete operat- 
ing plan, and help 
and guide them in 
all the essentials of 
merchandising to 
the consumer—a 
chain substantially 
similar to his own, 
but a voluntary 
chain. 


usually sold direct to the 
consumer. Today, modern 
merchandising appears to be 
going back to first principles. 
Manufacturers are again con- 
sidering the idea of selling 
direct to the consumer— 
proving once again that his- 
tory repeats itself. 

At a recent meeting, a 
group of representatives of 
important manufacturers de- 
clared, to a man, that they 
were through coddling deal- 
ers. Henceforth, they were 
going to ignore the dealer 
and go direct to the con- 
sumer wherever and when- 
ever possible. 

This is one of several im- 
portant events of recent 
occurrence all of which in- 
dicate that selling is getting 
back to the primitive. 


son Brothers, 
recently received a 
letter from the 
owner of a men’s 
furnishing goods 
store in Ohio ask- 
ing why Wilson 
Brothers did not 
organize their cus- 
tomers into a chain. 
“If you would do 
this,” wrote the 
dealer, “we could 
know how to com- 
pete with the chains 
and other influ- 
ences. You could 
show us exactly 
how to operate and 
by making full use 
of your facilities 
and experience, we 
would not have to 








The manu fac- 








fear anybody.” 








turer is going to 

find that he will need to employ 
both of these chain methods, plac- 
ing his main emphasis upon the 
voluntary chain and using his own 
stores to supplement and strengthen 
it in such measure as may be 
needed. The ideal situation, and 
the one he naturally will strive for, 
is to make the voluntary chain 
predominate in his activities and es- 
tablish his own stores only when, 
and if, they are needed. But, 


whether he employs one or both 
of these systems (in most instances 
it will be both) he will be doing 





Mr. Skinner re- 
plied something like this: 

“We thought we already were 
doing the things you suggest in 
your letter. Our concentration 
program offers to our customers a 
100 per cent chain-store system of 
buying, selling and operating. If 
you could or would qualify as one 
of our concentration accounts you 
would have placed at your disposal 
exactly the same facilities that you 
would have if we owned your store 
outright and had you as manager. 
The single difference would be that 
instead of instructing you to do 
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certain things we could only sug- 
gest and urge; and we could not 
fire you for failing or refusing to 
carry out our ideas, as we could 
in the case of one of our own man- 
agers.” 

The dealer did not answer the 
letter; there was nothing for him 
to say. But after he received it 
he doubtless sang to himself that 
old refrain which has been tortur- 
ing the ears of progressive sales 
managers for the last thirty years. 
“This may be all right in other 
places,” the song runs, “but it 
would never work in my town.” 
If this is his attitude, he is through 
—in common with a multitude of 
other retailers who have reserved 
seats on the skids and whom noth- 
ing can or should save. 


How Wilson Brothers Choose 
Dealers 


Wilson Brothers are among the 
progressive houses that have given 
up the retailer, taking him by and 
large, as a bad job. In a man- 
ner of speaking they have dumped 
him—just as he is going to be 
almost universally dumped during 
the next few years. Instead of 
putting out the drag-net for retail- 
ers, as was formerly the case, and 
then trying to make merchants out 
of them on the mass principle, 
Wilson (and it is by no means alone 
in its thought) is getting decidedly 
choosy. The company selects its 
customers from among those who 
are capable of being built up and 
forgets about the rest. When a 
dealer accepts the Wilson concen- 
tration idea he then becomes one 
unit of the voluntary chain men- 
tioned above. And then, whenever 
necessary or advisable, the house 
establishes one of its own chain 
units. Hence, in the larger part 
of its output, it is doing its own 
retailing. The rest of its business 
is merely of a pick-up nature which 
it does not worry about. 

The reason for this radical stand 
is that approximately 75 per cent 
of the dealers now in business in 
this country are incompetent—most 
of them hopelessly and abys- 
mally so. These majority dealers 
are simply drags upon the whole 
merchandising scheme; there is 
positively not one economic rea- 
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son, not even a fair excuse, for 
their being in business. At best, 
there are too many of them for 
the job that is to be done. 

This being so, the new and ep. 
lightened plan is to refuse longer 
to lengthen the merchandising lives 
of the incompetents, but to devote 
all the constructive effort to up. 
building the strong minority. And 
then if a sufficient number of thes 
will not affiliate themselves with 
the manufacturer in a way that 
amounts to the application of the 
chain idea (voluntarily assumed) ¢ 
the manufacturer can piece out his 
retail distribution by establishing 
his own chain of stores and adding 
to them as may be needed. 

Take the case of Wilson Broth- 
ers. 

This house, which has grown 
great as a manufacturer, importer 
and wholesaler of men’s furnishing 
goods, was established sixty-five 
years ago as a retail chain—chain, 
mark you. Three stores were 
opened. In course of time, the 
company had worked up a sizable 
business selling custom-made shirts 
to other dealers. This end of the 
outlet grew to an extent that the 
firm kad to decide whether it would 
be wholesale or retail; such a thing 
as combining the two functions 
under one management was un- 
thinkable in those days and even 
unethical. 

The company became a manufac- 
turer and wholesaler; and now, so 
inexorable is the force of economic 
pressure, the whole operating plan 
is swinging around in the opposite 
direction—hack to fundamentals. 

The Wilson owned and operated 
retail chain is a logical outgrowth 
of the firm’s concentration plan 
which has hitherto been described 
in articles written by Edward M. 
Skinner for the Printers’ INK 
Publications. 

“Concentration.” to quote from, 
Mr. Skinner, “means that the 
dealer shall buv from as few 
houses as possible; concentrate 
upon the lines of merchandise that 
produce the largest volume and 
profit, and also concentrate as far 
as he consistently can on the small- 
est possible number of prices. 

“The average dealer is continu- 
ously and consistently overstocked 
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Ts EVENING WORLD 


covers 304,242 families who are the 
backbone of the New York market... 
families who are not excelled by any 
newspaper’s audience... families nearly 
equal in number to the entire markets 
represented by such key cities as De- 
troit, Los Angeles or Boston. 


The only newspaper to carry the adver- 
tising of every Manhattan department 
store, The Evening World has proved its 
power to sell ...and at a lower milline 
cost than other evening newspapers. 


The Evening World is a foundation 
newspaper... first choice of any ad- 
vertiser who wants to do a practical, 
dollars-and-cents selling job in New 
York. 


The Evening orld 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper? 





Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit. 
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because he buys of too many 
houses and carries too many com- 
petitive lines. Success both to the 
manufacturer and distributor on 
the one side and the retailer on the 
other is going to be accomplished 
by more intelligent co-operation. 
This cannot be extended if the re- 
tailer scatters his purchases and 
has too many sources of supply.” 

This will be readily recognized 
as sound economic reasoning, and 
the progressive and militant mi- 
nority of retailers accepts it as such. 
To these the firm proposes that 
if they will concentrate with it a 
certain percentage of their pur- 
chases in underwear, shirts, ho- 
siery, neckwear and the other Wil- 
son lines, the firm will extend to 
them an elaborate plan of selling 
co-operation. This plan takes in 
a complete system of budgetary 
control, window displays, sales 
plans and all the general adver- 
tising and merchandising help 
which will enable the dealers re- 
sultfully to compete with the chains 
or anybody else. 

When a dealer undertakes this 
concentration plan and fulfils his 
part of the agreement, he need 
never fear that he will be men- 
aced by competition in his imme- 
diate neighborhood from another 
concentration account. His pro- 
tection in this respect must neces- 
sarily depend largely upon the in- 
tegrity of the house. It must be 
admitted that the absence of au- 
tomatically operated safeguards in 
this respect constitutes an elemental 
weakness in the plan. But Wilson 
Brothers are working toward an 
adjustment of this feature as may 
be seen, for instance, in Detroit and 
Chicago. 

In these two cities there have 
been organized progressive groups 
of concentration accounts. In each 
town there is a paid secretary, 
trained by the firm, who works 
continuously with the stores in the 
group, showing them how to apply 
all the elements of stock control 
and efficient selling methods that 
are fundamental to the successful 
execution of the plan. Each group, 
in a manner of speaking, is a 
closed corporation. No other stores 
will be admitted until they have 
been “voted in.” 
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Suppose a men’s _ furnishing 
goods store on Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, decides that it wants to 
avail itself of the benefits of the 
Wilson concentration plan. If it js 
of sufficient strength and promise 
to merit this distinction, its appli- 
cation is submitted to a nominating 
committee. The committee con- 
sists of the two concentration cys- 
tomers nearest to the applicant, and 
the third member is D. H. Steele, 
the Wilson sales manager. The 
three talk it over and the majority 
rules. There have been instances 
where the sales manager has been 
voted down by the two retailers, 
and also instances where he has 
combined with one retailer against 
the other. This system which has 
been tried out so successfully in 
Detroit and Chicago during the 
last year will be applied as rapidly 
as possible in all sizable towns 
where the firm has concentration 
accounts. 

What it all amounts to, of course, 
is that Wilson Brothers have a vol- 
untary chain system with stores in 
every principal city of the coun- 
try—small towns as well as large. 
A dealer in any size town with 
sufficient merchandising vision may 
become’a member of this voluntary 
chain and be fully protected in his 
rights against new competition as 
long as he elects to do voluntarily 
what he would be forced to do if 
he were manager of one of the 
Wilson owned chain stores. 

The retail chain owned and oper- 
ated by the firm is merely supple- 
mentary to the voluntary chains. 
It is being utilized chiefly in metro- 
politan centers, such as New York 
and Chicago, or wherever else its 
establishment may be necessary to 
promote or maintain the prestige 
of Wilson-made goods. In every 
large city there are necessarily dis- 
tricts where Wilson goods are not 
featured and where the opening of 
company stores will in no way con- 
stitute competition with existing 
concentration accounts. But be- 
fore one of these stores is opened, 
the two nearest concentration ac- 
counts have an opportunity to vote 
upon the matter. 

As might be expected, the oper- 
ating efficiency of the company- 
owned stores is as nearly perfect as 
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- , Thanks for the Business! 


lay 
ary 
his Scores of buyers have been busy in Florida and South Georgia 
as recently—arranging to keep your supply uninterrupted. 











if One day one West Florida city recorded sales of 75,000 pounds; 
the another, 69,000 pounds; yet another, 55,000 pounds—and average 
prices this year are more than double prices in 1928. In three 
er- weeks 70,000,000 pounds have yielded $14,125,654.47 to growers. 
le- Cash! 

r0- Revenue for advertisers in The Florida Times-Union—for this is 
irk essentially Times-Union “territory.” New millions of dollars of 
its income—and now coming in! 





Learn about Florida Times-Union 
Ty benefits before your schedule is 
is- completed for fall and winter 


46 Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 
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A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 

New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles .. . San Francisco 
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KL does then; 


affect advertising results 
An Answer by the 


$1 O0OOOOOOO Media Anabst 


Recent comments by media men responsible for recom- 
mendations covering an aggregate billing in excess of one 
hundred million dollars form the basis of the composite 


opinion quoted below. 


Nation’s Business, as someone said 
to me the other day, is published “at 
the headquarters of American busi- 
ness, and next door to the head- 
quarters of American government.” 

It is in a most strategic position to 
discover and report what’s happen- 
ing and what’s going to happen in 
politics, industry, finance, and trade. 

It comes naturally by the author- 
ity and prestige of its editorial 
columns—and the reflected prestige 
that overlaps its advertising pages. 

Presenting a product in Nation’s 


I know of no other way to reach the 


Business is like calling on more 
g 
300,000 of America’s keenest, 


influential men with a personal; 


troduction. A careful check 
that 85% are major executives in 
important business institutions 
the country. 

You can’t very well overlook 
kind of coverage, can you? 


Especially when, of nine publ 


tions classified “executive” in St 
ard Rate and Data Service, Nati 
Business has the lowest rate per 
per thousand! 


Master Market of business so economically. 


== NATION 
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Just to remind you! 


Two weeks ago we announced 
on this page that the daily 
circulation of the New York 
American had increased to 
more than 235,000. That 
figure was based on the 
average for July. 


Today, with August figures at 
hand, we announce an increase 
in circulation to more than 
250,000 —and still going up! 


There’s a new trend in news- 
paper reading in New York. 


New Pork American 


‘A betier newspaper” 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
National Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Boston 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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the firm possibly can make them. 
They are living profitable examples 
of what the firm wants to make out 
of every unit in the voluntary 
chain. In a way, they are mer- 
chandising laboratories wherein the 
concentration dealers are able to 
learn all the latest and the best im 
the way of stocking and selling— 
and of course whatever help they 
are able to give is gladly extended, 
even though they are in direct 
competition with the other ac- 
counts. ; 

One great element of strength in 
this plan of procedure is that deal- 
ers menaced by chain-store and 
other forms of competition can be 
made highly and consistently suc- 
cessful if they will only do as they 
are told. Any retailer can go 
along with a high-class manufac- 
turer or wholesaler, absorb and use 
his instruction, and be successful. 
But the trouble is that most of the 
75 per cent of incompetents will 
not or cannot use these facilities. 
Also, there being too many re- 
tailers anyway, there is not a suffi- 
cient volume of retail business in 
the country to bring satisfactory 
results if, through any miracle, all 
dealers should put forth similar 
amounts of constructive effort. It 
would be a prohibitive waste, more- 
over, for an organization to try 
to do for all retailers what some 
of them are doing for a selected 
few. The only alternative, there- 
fore, is to instruct those who can 
absorb and use instruction and let 
the majority slide into the oblivion 
where they belong. 


Another Feature of the Wilson 
lan 


Any number of manufacturers 
and some few wholesalers are nib- 
bling away at this idea of restrict- 
ing their selling and service efforts 
to the meritorious minority of re- 
tailers. And when they get ready 
to cut loose and go at the thing in 
earnest—as they are bound to do 
within a reasonable time—it would 
be well for them to take careful 
note of another feature that makes 
the Wilson dual chain plan strong. 
This is that institutional prestige 
for the firm’s merchandise has been 
established over a period of years 
through a consistent general adver- 
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tising program. Such consumer 
good-will is essential if the new 
kind of retailing that we are speak- 
ing of here is going to be success- 
fully organized. The absence of 
this consumer acceptance, in my 
humble judgment, constitutes a 
basic weakness in the chain-store 
plan recently announced by Butler 
Brothers, wholesalers of general 
merchandise. 

Butler Brothers, past masters in 
merchandising, who know the re- 
tailer far better than he knows 
himself, have for some years been 
segregating their better class of 
customers into what amounts to a 
voluntary chain, although they do 
not cal] it by that name. These 
are customers who agree to cen- 
ter with the house a_ certain 
proportion of their business, and in 
return for this get a complete 
merchandising system which is so 
much better than the one employed 
by the chain stores that they are 
enabled to more than equalize ather 
advantages had by that class of 
competition Necessarily, the sys- 
tem operates rather loosely in spots. 
Butler, like Wilson, can only sug- 
gest rather than command. But 
those dealers who give the system 
anything like a fair chance have 
no reason to fear the chains. 

It was to supplement this volun- 
tary chain and to be able to apply 
the big stick whenever necessary 


that Butler Brothers organized 
their own chain. They place 
stores in towns or communities 


where present dealers are unable 
or unwilling to concentrate with 
them as just suggested. The idea, 
in its essentials, is like the Wilson 
method, with the one main dif- 
ference that consumer salability has 
been established for the Wilson 
goods through general advertising. 
Butler Brothers do not advertise 
because they are essentially dis- 
tributors rather than producers. 
Their name, then, means nothing 
at all to the consumer. If they 
could establish consumer accep- 
tance for their goods and add this 
forceful asset to their masterful 
retailing knowledge, they could go 
ahead and do their own retailing, 
either directly or by proxv, with 
the utmost confidence. As it is. in 


their approaches to the dealer they 
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are obliged in a way to substi- 
tute remarkably efficient retailing 
methods for consumer acceptance. 
They ought to have both and 
doubtless will. 

The wholesale house of Marshall 
Field & Company shows signs of 
lining up with this new concep- 
tion of retailing in the right way, 
and what it is doing ought to be 
inspirational to other manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers the name and 
fame of whose merchandise is not 
yet established with the consumer. 
I understand, although the an- 
nouncement is not official, that 
within the next few weeks Field 
will enter upon an ambitious na- 
tional advertising program designed 
solidly to establish its brands with 
the consumer as has already been 
done with the dealer. This accom- 
plished, the company then will be 
in a_ strongly fortified position 
where it can do its own retailing. 

Houses such as Field and Butler, 
whose offerings cover such a wide 
range that they can stock a re- 
tail store substantially complete, 
are naturally in the best position to 
operate the two kinds of chains we 
are discussing here. But even 
though the lines are not thus com- 
plete, the chains can be operated 
just the same—if the manufac- 
turer’s goods are sufficiently varied 
and strong to give the store its 
main identity. The Wilson volun- 
tary chain stores necessarily han- 
dle many lines not supplied them 
by the house; so, for that matter, 
do the Wilson-owned chain stores. 

But how about the advertiser 
whose line is so limited that it can- 
not be made the nucleus of a retail 
stock—the manufacturer, perhaps, 
who has grown great by merchan- 
dising as little as a single item or 
a single closely allied family of 
products? He, of course, will have 
one satisfactory outlet through the 
chain stores, voluntary and_ the 


other kind, established and pro- 
moted by manufacturers whose 
lines cover a wider range. And as 


for the remainder of the retail 
field, his only alternative is to force 
his goods through by the sheer 
brute strength of good advertising. 

I get this latter idea from a 
profoundly interesting discussion at 
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a group meeting of drug specialty 
manufacturers which was held a 
few months ago during the semi- 
annual meeting of the Association 
of National Advertisers at French 
Lick, Ind. As a representative of 
Printers’ Ink, I was privileged to 
sit in at this executive session 
where things certainly were called 
by their proper names. Necessarily 
full details cannot be given here; 
neither can the participants be 
identified—even though it is ques- 
tionable whether they would ob- 
ject to seeing their names in print. 

It is sufficient to say, however, 
that the companies represented 
were the biggest and best in that 
line in the country. And, substan- 
tially as one man, the representa- 
tives of those companies stood on 
their feet and solemnly averred 
that they were “through with try- 
ing to work with the dealer and 
to imbue in him something of the 
advertising spirit.” 

Henceforth they were going to 
ignore the dealer, and also the job- 
ber, insofar as the main portion 
of their merchandising effort was 
concerned. 

“We are going direct to the con- 
sumer heyeafter,” was their com- 
posite declaration, “and we shall 
make our merchandising message 
so overwhelming that the dealer's 
good-will and assistance will not 
be needed. All he will have to do 
is to hand out our goods as they 
are asked for. And we are going 
to make doubly sure that there will 
be plenty of asking.” 

Advertisers who have been cod- 
dling the dealer all these years and 
who, as a result, have been obliged 
to depend for much of their out- 
let upon a constant succession of 
new customers who come and go, 
are now beginning to see the ridic- 
ulous incongruity of their policy. 
They are operating pretty much 
after the fashion of barbecue stands 
along the national highways; they 
catch customers as they pass and 
perhaps never see them again. This 
produces volume after a fashion 
but nothing tangible is built. 

When merchandising was at its 
primitive stage, the maker sold the 
goods to the user. It is fast get- 
ting back to that way now. 
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Mathematics— 
afterward! 
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HEN Jones buys something at a 

very low price, he is apt to pat 
himself on the back. But when repair 
bills begin to come in, or the article 
shows early signs of giving out, or fails 
to accomplish what it was intended 
for, then Jones sits down and does 
some real figuring. 


Now you naturally want to buy your 
printing at a reasonable figure. But 
there is a dead-line. When you get 
below it—look out! You are likely to 
find yourself, like the unhappy Mr. 
Jones, doing some mathematics; — 
afterward! 


If you deal with a house that deals 
reasonably with you, then you are 
playing safe. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 Eighth Avenue - New York 
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Death of 


Howard K. Brooks 
OWARD K. BROOKS, vice- 
president of the American 
Isxpress Company and a pioneer in 
express company advertising, died 
at New York on September 15. 
Although known best for his work 
in the financial development of the 
American Express money orders 
and travelers cheques and as an 
authority on foreign exchange, he 
was always deeply interested in the 
advertising of his company’s ser- 
vices. 

An article in the January, 1924, 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 
entitled “H. K. Brooks—A Path- 
finder in Advertising,” outlined the 
part Mr. Brooks played in the de- 
velopment of American Express 
advertising. After holding several 
clerical positions, he had been 
placed in charge of the recently 
introduced money-order business of 
the American Express Company in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. In developing this business 
he soon felt the need of advertis- 
ing, but inasmuch as express com- 
pany advertising was a rarity those 
days and since advertising was 
looked at askance by officials of the 
company, Mr. Brooks hit upon the 
idea of securing fifty canvas horse 
blankets upon which he had printed 
in large letters: “Send money by 
American Express Money Orders. 
Cheap, Safe and Convenient.” 

As a result of the wide attention 
these blankets attracted, Mr. Brooks 


for many years was known as 
“Cheap, Safe and Convenient” 
Brooks. These blankets were ro 


tated around his territory and in 
their use was born the idea which 
later was to lead to the poster ad 
vertisements used on the sides of 
express wagons. 

In spite of the fact that sales 
in Mr. Brooks’ territory amounted 
to as much as the rest of the coun 
try put together, company officials 
frowned on this advertising idea. 
It was not until George C. Taylor 
became president of the American 
Express Company, in 1914, that 
Mr. Brooks, coming East as finan- 
cial vice-president of the company, 
saw his desire to have his com- 
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pany’s services thoroughly adver. 
tised realized. Douglas Malcolm 
was brought East as advertising 
manager and he and Mr. Brooks 
worked out the company’s adyer- 
tising policies. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Brooks was seventy-five 
years old. 


B. D. Jennings, President, 
Underwood & Underwood 


Ben D. Jennings has been elected 
president of Underwood & Underwood, 
Inc., New York, photography and illys. 


tration, and of the Elliott Service Com 
pany, Inc., display advertising, also of 
New York. He succeeds the late James 


Elliott, president of both companies, who 
died recently. 

Mrs. Irene B. Elliott was elected to 
the board of directors of both com 
panies. 

Mr. Jennings joined the Elliott Ser 
vice Company in 1923, and in 1924 was 
made vice-president and secretary. In 
1925 he was also elected vice-president 
and secretary of Underwood & Under. 
wood, when the business was affiliated 
with the Elliott company. 

Mr. Jennings was previously with 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago, Dor. 
rance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., New 
York, the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, and Frederick Stearns 
& Company, Detroit, manufacturing 
pharmacists. 


Fehrenbach Returns to “Class & 
Industrial Marketing” 


A. J. Fehrenbach has again joined 
Class & Industrial Marketing, Chicago, 
with which he had been previously as- 


sociated. He has been reappointed 
Kastern manager by G. D. Crain, pub 
lisher, and will ee his headquarters at 
New York. Hie also will be in charge 


of the “Crain Market Data Book.” 

For the last two years Mr. Fehren- 
hach has been business manager of the 
imerican Girl, New York. 


Absorbine Account to Erwin, 
Wasey 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of Absorbine and Absorb 


ine, Jr., has ame Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac 


count. The advertising for Acborbine, 
Jr., will be handled by the Erwin, 
Wasey agency effective November 1 and 
the advertising for Absorbine, effective 
January 1, 1930. 


Waterman Pen Account to 


Calkins & Holden 


The L. E. Waterman Company, New 
York, Waterman’s fountain pens, has 
appointed Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 


York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. = A emma 


is effective January 1, 1930 


' 
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National Advertising 
Gain of 
1,000,000 
. Agate Lines 





was in eight months of this year 





* 5,283,886 Agate Lines National 





New Advertising Volume 
md 

1,006,339 Agate Lines National 
s & Advertising Gain 
ined 
= 994,03 6 Agate Lines National 
ub Advertising Leadership over 
- any other New York newspaper 
the 
7 The New York Times, because 

of its close scrutiny, declines 

rb more advertising than any 
a | other newspaper. 
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Market Street in the sector of large department 
stores, The volume of Philadelphia's retail 
sales is estimated at $840,237,300.* 


The Grand Court in 
The Wanamaker 
Store—one of Phila- 
delphia’sgreat stores. 








Philadelphia's annual 

expenditure for motor 

cars has been estimated 
at $69,693,700.* 


*Retail sales figures from 
Phila. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Statistics on 
Philadelphia homes 
from Office of Receiver 
of Taxes. Estimate on 
motor expenditure from 
Philadel phia Automo- 
ile Tsade Association. 


\apyright, 1929, Bulletin Co. 





the Market Place 


of America’s 
great home center 


OOK to the homes for sales. They are the 
gteat consuming factors in any market. 
There lies the steady earning power and the 
regular spending force of any community. 


Look to the somes for sales! And look to 
Philadelphia— America’s great home center. 


Where 422,600* individual homes are locatea 
within the city. And half of the occupants 
are owners. 


Where the city merges with suburbs containing 
150,000 additional homes. 


572,600 families, drawing their weekly pay 
from Philadelphia's huge payroll. 


Searching the retail shops with sixteen million 














, 1929 
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dollars to spend each week — for the latest and 
best... for their bomes. 





Look to the Aomes for your sales . . . and look 
to the home newspaper for sales influence. 










The home life of Philadelphia is focused in a 
great newspaper— The Evening Bulletin. Today, 
as for almost a generation, it stands out as a 
newspaper typical of Philadelphia. 










Valuing moderation and cleanness. Serving the 

reader first, and thereby serving the advertiser 572.600 homes spend 
° : . ° ; millions of dollars for 

best. Growing without premiums or circulation furniture each year. 


contests; without prizes or scare headlines. 










Until — today, in city and suburb, with their 
572,600 homes, The Evening Bulletin has 














$48,573 circulation daily. Twice the circulation 
of any Philadelphia evening newspaper, almost 
equalling the combined circulation of all morn- 


ing papers. 
Look to Philadelphia for sales — where the 
home stabilizes your market . . . where The 


Evening Bulletin simplifies your sales program. 





The City of Homes ! 
No other market in America 
has so large a number of 
home owners. No other 
market has this stabilizing 
factor to the extent that 











Philadelphia has. 


The Ehening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office : 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office : 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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Tilts the he Scale- 


Weigh your Northwestern market. You'll find 
Agropolis has more people than the combined 
population of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 

Agropolis has 51.2% of the Northwest’s popu- 
lation. All of its people live on farms. An addi- 
tional large portion of the Northwest’s population 
operates stores to sell merchandise to these farm 
families. 

Agropolitans get cream checks instead of pay 
checks. They’re human folks with normal hu- 
man wants. They have money to supply these 
wants because they don’t have to spend for rent, 
carfare, lunches and other urban pocketbook 
drainers. 

Agropolis is just as real a market as any city 
you’ve ever seen. You cover it thoroughly with 
the Farm Paper that has been close to their 
hearts for nearly fifty years. 





55 E. 10th St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
























































When a Man Goes Stale 


What Causes It and How It May Be Prevented 


HE morning’s mail a few days 

ago brought the following let- 
ter from a city in the interior of 
Mexico. The man who writes it is 
an executive of a manufacturing 
company and the subject he brings 
up is not only interesting but ap- 
parently of great importance to him: 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Most business mistakes and _ in- 
efficiencies, it seems to the writer, 
originate in the morass of ‘‘Stale 
Periods” which so many business 
executives occasionally suffer. 

If the able body of contributors 
to the brilliant pages of your de- 
cidedly valuable magazine would un- 
dertake a study of the reasons and 
the cure for these temporal depres 
sions, a service of genuine impor- 
tance would be rendered to readers 
of Printers’ Inx. 

As a suggestion to him who takes 
the trouble of going into the matter, 
“an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of medicine’’—that is: a 
thorough analysis of causes under- 
lying these temporal depressions 
ought to reveal the means to avoid 
them altogether. Foresight being a 
rare virtue, however, it would also 
he of interest to have a prescription 
for those who have heen unable to 
anticipate the mental affliction to 
which I refer. 

Should you have published any 
articles regarding the subject since 
1924 (when my subscription hegan), 
I would like you to refer me to 
them. 








P. S. If you publish this letter 
please omit names. 


It may be a slight exaggeration 
to say that “most business mistakes 
and inefficiencies are due to stale 
periods on the part of executives,” 
but certainly some of them are. 

What causes such periods and 
how can they be prevented? We 
have “taken the trouble of going 
into the matter” suggested by our 
correspondent to the extent of talk- 
ing to four or five executives who 
are willing to admit that they oc- 
casionally go stale. There was a 
surprising unanimity of opinion on 
one phase of what causes staleness 

Perhaps, merely because it is the 
fall season when men look back at 
the summer with regret for the 
rest they didn’t get, these opinions 
centered around vacations. The 
most prevalent opinion was that 





wives are largely responsible for 
stale periods. One hard-working 
president expressed it somewhat in 
this fashion: 

“Never again will I take the 
kind of vacation I took this sum- 
mer. I was stale in August and 
I’m stale now after a six weeks’ 
vacation. This year I told my wife 
I would defer entirely to her 
wishes. So I spent three weeks 
visiting relatives and three weeks 
with the rocking chair brigade at 
a bum hotel where I had to dress 
every evening. Men go stale -be- 
cause they don’t know how to take 
a sensible vacation or haven’t the 
courage to take the kind of a vaca- 
tion they know they need.” 

Surprisingly enough, the best 
friend and severest critic of two 
other executives came into the pic- 
ture of occasional staleness to 
which these men pleaded guilty. 

It seems that wives like to make 
dates for the evening and then ex- 
pect the exhausted industrialists 
who furnish the money with which 
to run the house, to leave that 
house for bridge and dancing 
parties, theatre barbecues and other 
social engagements, every evening 
except alternate Thursdays. 

The net result of the remarks 
made by these two men was to the 
effect that a business man has to 
get a certain amount of sleep if he 
is to stay fit and alert for his daily 
work and that wives can never 
be made to realize that fact. 

“Staleness,” said one man, “is 
only another name for mental and 
nervous exhaustion. When a man 
finishes his business day he should 
be allowed time for reading, rest 
or some hobby which is as far re- 
moved as possible from his busi- 
ness activity. Too often the mod- 
ern wife demands that her husband 
spend the evening among strangers 
and keep up the mental and ner- 
vous strain he is under all day. As 
a result he forgets how to relax. 
He tries to play with the same ex- 
penditure of energy he gives to his 
business. The result is that he is 


exhausted more than half the time. 
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He calls it staleness until he is sent 
away to a sanitarium by the doc- 
tor.” 

This somewhat pessimistic view- 
point was disputed by the executive 
head of a big business who con- 
tended that the sort of staleness 
which does the most harm in busi- 
ness is the staleness due to plain 
laziness. “Sometimes the situation 
to which your correspondent refers 
is due to a lack of incentive offered 
by the management to the men who 
are coming into the smaller execu- 
tive positions,” he said, “but more 
often the condition called staleness 
is inattention to the job in hand.” 
Its evils could be cured, this man 
contended, if proper incentives 
were offered to the workers and 
the natural drones were let out. 

The “mental affliction” to which 
our Mexican friend refers is thus 
seen to have several explanations. 

Undoubtedly the man who has 
no other interest outside of the 
money he can make from his job, 
who does no outside reading, makes 
no outside contacts and keeps his 
nose to the grindstone day in and 
day out, does have periods of what 
he calls staleness when he is un- 
able to accomplish as much work 
as usual, no matter how diligently 
he applies himself. 

hen a man discovers that no 
matter how hard he drives himself 
he seems to be unable to get his 
work done, he is stale. 

He may need a vacation, a doc- 
tor, a talk with his wife on her 
tendency to make too many evening 
engagements or he may merely 
need a more careful planning of 
his work, and more exercise, more 
sleep or both. 

There may be many other rea- 
sons for the sad state of occasional 
staleness which did not come to 
light during our brief investigation. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





R. C. Nichols Advanced by 
“Better Homes & Gardens” 


Ray C. Nichols has been appointed 
advertising manager of Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. He has 
been a member of the publication’s ad- 
vertising staff for the last three and a 
half years, formerly with the Chicago 
office and, more recently, as a member 
of the headquarters staff at Des Moines. 
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Grocery Store Products, Inc,, 
New Merger 


Grocery Store Products, Inc., has 
been formed to acquire a controlling 
interest in The Toddy Corporati 
maker of a chocolate flavered malt drink, 
The Foulds Milling Company, macaroni 
qeeteme, Kitchen Bouquet, Inc., Kitchen 

ouquet flavoring, and the business of 
Edward H. Jacob, mushroom producer, 
The organization, it is reported, plans 
to acquire additional food specialties 
from time to time. 

Officers of the combination are Rob. 
ert M. McMullen, chairman; James M. 
Hills, president; H. H. Mills, vice-pres. 
ident and treasurer, and B. M. Gordon, 
secretary and comptroller. These officers, 
together with George K. Morrow, of the 
Gold Dust Corporation, and Roswell 0, 
Fish, constitute the board of directors 
of Grocery Store Products. 





New Accounts to Gunts 
Agency 

The Robbins-Fox Motors, Inc., Balti- 
more, and Eiseman’s, Atlanta, have ap- 
pointed E. Lyell Gunts, Inc., Baltimore, 
advertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. Newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 

The Resisto Manufacturing Company, 
Baltimore, has also appointed the Gunts 
agency to direct its advertising. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 


A. E. Greenfield, Advertising 


Manager, Lucky Stroke Razor 


Albert E., Greenfield, for the last five 
years advertising manager of the Con- 
sumers Products Company and _ the 
i“. Marcus Laboratories, Brooklyn, 

has been appointed head of the 
advertising department of the Lucky 
“— Razor Blade Company, New 
ork. 


Join Campbell-Ewald, Ltd. 


T. Attenborough, recently in business 
at London, England, has joined the 
copy department of the Toronto office 
of Campbell-Ewald, Ltd. 

_ Charles D. Truman, formerly promo- 
tion manager of the Winnipeg, Man. 
svn, has also joined the Toronto 
staff. 











Beaumont & Hohman Open 
Kansas City Office 


Beaumont & Hohman, Pacific Coast 
advertising agency, has opened an of- 
fice at Kansas City, Mo. T. R. Me- 
Cabe, recently with the Los Angeles 
office, is manager. 





Detroit Bank Advances 
Charles H. McMahon 


Charles H. McMahon, advertising di- 
rector of the First National Bank of 
Detroit, has been elected as assistant 
vice-president. 
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Dear Doug: 
As Sales Manager of 
Printers’ Ink you’re 

A Great Copy Writer!.... 


Ox LY a few of the ands, buts and there- 
fores in this message really belong to me. The rest are from 
the Waterman pen of none other than Senor Douglas Tay- 
lor, sales manager of the important, pocket-sized advertis- 
ing weekly which you are now reading. “What you want the 
national advertiser and the agency to do on a very large 
group of national classifications,” says Doug, in part, “is to 
make an exception in the case of Los Angeles....In other 
words, Los Angeles, as you say in your advertisements, is a 
fast-moving city; it is different from almost any other city 
in the United States. It has a pulse beat which is so abso- 
lutely out of rhythm with most cities as to be almost alarm- 
ing to the doctor who doesn’t understand the patient.” ~ 
I am just wondering if Doug knows that the Los Angeles 
Examiner (in addition to being the most popular daily 
and Sunday newspaper in this prosperous field) is getting 
ready to spring a brand new, checked-right-to-the-con- 
sumer distribution plan which is going to be applauded by 
the advertising-and-selling fraternity! 4 a Another 
reason why Los Angeles is to be made an exception of! a 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 











Three Planks for the “ Know-Noth. 


ing Convention” Platform 


Advance 
Speakers’ Time Be Devoted to Answering Questions from the Floor 


By J. W. Longnecker 


Advertising Manager, Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Speeches Should Be Given 


MY thanks go to Vice-President 
i Cheney of the Irving Trust 
Company [“Know-Nothing Con- 
ventions,” September 12 issue]. He 
has put his finger on the trouble 
spot of most conventions held for 
the laudable purpose of exchanging 
knowledge, such as the various 
advertising conventions and sales 
conferences. ; 
But Mr. Cheney, having given 
the diagnosis of the sickness that 
is killing conventions, did not write 
a prescription for the tonic needed. 
I would like to see somebody of 
Mr. Cheney’s standing come out 
for the reform of conventions and 
set up a platform so that we ad- 
vertising men can lead the rest of 
the world into the right path. I 
would like to get behind such a 
movement and to prove a willing- 
ness to be helpful I propose the 


following planks for that plat- 
form: 
“I—We_ stand for programs, 


carefully prepared with due regard 
for the pulling power of the names 
on them, and the phrasing of the 
subjects, with fixed papers and 
speeches by experts, prepared well 
in advance in printed form to be 
distributed to delegates with regis- 
tration cards and_ convention 
badges, and to be filed, with proper 
release dates, with all business pub- 
lications and the public press, but 
under no circumstances to be read 
in open session. Each expert, when 
his turn comes, to appear before 
the convention and to devote the 
time it would have taken him to 
read his paper to the answering of 
questions about his subject from 
the floor. 

“2.-_We pledge ourselves sedu- 
lously to labor in an effort to over- 
come the reluctance of beginners, 
and the hesitancy of the inex- 
perienced and the under-privileged 
or backward to stand up in open 
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Distribution to Delegates 


and 


meeting and ask questions, because 
of the fear that by so doing they 
will expose their ignorance. And, 
at the same time, we view with 
alarm the device (sometimes used 
in the old-fashioned convention) 
known as a question box, as a 
thing of iniquity that puts into the 
hands of a chairman a power of 
selecting the questions to be asked, 
a privilege we believe no chairman 
can exercise with absolute fairness. 
“3—In order to encourage the 
‘exchange of ignorance for infor- 
mation’ we hold that prizes of 
value, if there be such prizes, be 
reserved to the delegate, asking the 
most fundamental question at each 
session of any business convention.” 
Perhaps three planks are enough 
from one worker for the cause. 
These three, suggestions will indi- 
cate the way I am reacting to the 
idea of the question and answer 
convention. Maybe I’ll be accept- 
able as a worker for the cause. 





Howard Brauns Joins 
Young & Rubicam 


Howard Brauns, previously art di- 
rector of Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- } 


pointed art director of Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. He was formerly with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., and 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. 





Fineart Foods Appoints Paul 
Cornell 


Fineart Foods Incorporated, Tucka 
hoe, N. Y., Fineart tea and coffee, has 
appointed The Paul Cornell Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 





C. E. Woods with Dyer 


Clinton E. Woods, formerly president 
of Quality Standards, Incorporated, and 
previously, with The Erickson Com- 
pany, is now with the New York office 
of The George L. Dyer Company. 
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OF THE 


96 


EXCLUSIVE 
ACCOUNTS 


“Pyrol” is another of the 506* Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products that used The Examiner ex- 
clusively in San Francisco during 1928. 





“Melisse” Examiner beauty specialist and 
accepted authority on all matters pertaining 
to pezsonal charm, enjoys the supreme confi- 
dence of many thousand women in the great 
San Francisco Market—a confidence naturally 
shared by any women-bought merchandise 
advertised in the same columns. 


*The 506 accounts do not in- 
clude 102 exclusive Financial 
and Automotive accounts that 
bring the total to 608. 


PYROL- 


aininer 


Monarch of “S ny the Dailies 216 usmatone 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


W.W.CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D.GALBRAITH T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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; p ch 
Louis Star has ‘10wn an increase a 


in national Advertising. The of such 
total increase for the first eight or pote 
months is 320,433 lines — the largest £ ovttie 
gain of any St. Louis daily newspaper. Dissten 


—_—" ‘ In m 
Even more significant than the in- comes 


crease itself, is the type of advertising 
it represents — nationally known ac- 
counts, to a great extent, that are now 
appearing only in The St. Louis Star 
and the other large evening news- 


paper. 


Have you investigated the benefits of 
the “evening-newspaper-only” policy? 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative—GEO. A. McDEVITT OO. 





" Selling 


the Product by Showing the 
Right Way to Use It 


How the Makers of Disston Saws Are Reaching the Amateur Mechanic 


Who Is an Important Outlet for Fine 


‘Tools 


By S. Horace Disston 


Vice-President, 


OR quite a few years it has 

been evident to us that a new 
type of consumer has been assum- 
ing a greater and greater impor- 
tance in the hardware industry. 
This new consumer is 
the amateur mechanic. 
He may be a lawyer, 
who works with tools 
as a hobby; a banker 
who makes book-cases 
or garden seats; a phy- 
sidan who is also a 
cabinet maker, or al- 
most any one who en- 
joys using tools and 


likes to do woodwork- 
ing at home, in a base- 


ment shop or on a work 
bench in the garage. 
Hundreds of thousands 
of such men are present 
or potential buyers of 
saws and tools of the 
classes made in the 
Disston factory. 

In most cases the in- 
comes of these ama- 
teurs are larger than 
those of professional 
mechanics, and—if they 
are educated on tool 
quality—they spend 
more for tools than 


I ys TON files were 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


two throughout the year. Further 
investigation showed that the repu- 
tation which Disston has _ been 
eighty-nine years in building is 
highly rated by these amateur 


How to File Your Hand Saws 


Told by Saw Makers Who Are the World’s Largest Users of Files 


be fir nator Diesten cow Now, for the benefit of all whe work with 
lies thet tons, L— Piles for mery purpuse 

rows Thnaton Steel, may be had at good 

aunaaen 

Ask for “Diaston 


: Sens, of course, but else 
Preston Pes 


Gael 
Snk edi eiviowet 01 45° ange to inde On np meen Sie 
See rng erm 
ev aneeered o 
Sew, Tod and File Bonk Wests to afer 


BISSTON 


of “THE SAW MOST CARPENTERS USE™ 





most mechanics. A man 
spends money liberally 
on his hobby when he 


Placer erodes “Tas Denton fw, Tot and Pile Bes 
Se hee 


will not spend so liber- This Is One of the Disston Advertisements Addressed 


ally under compulsion. 

The mechanic buys tools 

because he has to have them; the 
amateur buys them because he 
wants them—a considerable distinc- 
tion. 

An investigation among our re- 
tailers revealed that D-15 and 
D-115 hand saws—the finest saws 
that Disston makes—frequently 

ent into home workshops, and 
that these same purchasers often 
bought other tools every week or 


to the Amateur Mechanic 


novices; that Disston quality is 
taken for granted and that these 
mechanics are eager to become bet- 
ter craftsmen. It was found that 
they read with interest all the in- 
formation available regarding the 
correct ways of using tools, and 
how to care for tools. 

With these premises, a plan of 
campaign was adopted which has 
as its object the education of the 
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consumer as to the use of tools. 
From hundreds of inquiries re- 
ceived at the Disston factory each 
year, the questions most frequently 
asked were compiled. Among these 
were such inquiries as “What is 
the correct way to file a hand 
saw?” which is asked more fre- 
quently than any other; “What 
kind of hack saw blade is best for 
cutting thin sheet hrass—or zinc— 
or sheet iron?” “What is a thin- 
gauge band saw?” etc.—questions 
which the professional mechanic 
learned to answer in his appren- 
ticeship, but which still are puz- 
zling the amateur craftsman. 

It was decided to answer these 
questions in full pages in those 
magazinés which had a special ap- 
peal to mechanically minded men. 
It was argued that the amateur 
mechanic who learned correct 
methods from Disston naturally 
would remember the source of his 
information and again think of 
Disston when he entered the hard- 
ware store to make additions to 
his kit of tools or replace inferior 
or worn tools with new ones. 

The first advertisement of the 
new series to the amateur con- 
sumer was headed “How to File 
Your Hand Saw,” and was illus- 
trated with a photograph of an 
amateur mechanic doing the work 
at the bench in his home work- 
shop. The copy started as follows: 


AMATEUR mechanics realize 
that good work requires keeping 
good tools in perfect condition. 
“The Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Book” tells and shows you how to 
sharpen your hand saws. 


Then directions for filing were 
quoted from the book. 

As “riders” to the central theme, 
the amateur mechanic was told, in 
pictures and in text, which length 
and point of hand saw was best 
for ripping and for cross-cutting. 
He was also told how to choose 
files for general metal working; 
which size and style of hack saw 
was most useful for cabinet work; 
and was given hints on the use 
of hack saws and cabinet scrapers. 

In response to inquiries from this 
advertising the Disston book was 
sent. This book not only ampli- 
fies the information on how to set 
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and file hand saws, but contains 
much other helpful information rp. 
garding the selection, use and care 
of saws and tools. } 

Another advertisement told hoy 
to use a hack saw, while others 
gave in detail the correct methods 
to employ with small circular saws 
and narrow band saws as used om 
the electrically driven outfits now 
sold in such numbers to the ama. 
teur mechanics. 

The layouts of the advertise. 
ments were such that seven differ. 
ent Disston products could fe 
illustrated and described briefly jn 
each one, and the introduction jn 
each case was general in character, 
A typical introduction, on metal 
cutting saws, consisted of only 
about 100 words, but its argument 
of Disston quality covered all the 
articles shown on the page. This 
introductory text follows: 


IN this age of metals, Disston 
maintains its leadership with metal- 
cutting saws of amazing efficiency, 
Saws made of Disston Steel, from 
Disston’s own steel furnaces. This 
great cutting steel has edge-hold- 
ing qualities that only Disston’s 
89 years’ experience as saw makers 
and as steel makers can put into 
steel. 

Disston makes not only metal- 
cutting circular saws from % inch 
to 90 inches in diameter, and ma- 
chine hack saw blades of Disston 
High-Speed Steel, but also hack 

. Saw blades for your use, in your 
hand frame. 

Ask for “Disston”: Hand Saws, 
of course; but also Disston Hack 
Saw Blades for your home work- 
shop. 


It has been interesting to note 
that the answering, in our adver- 
tisements, of questions which are 
likely to be asked, has encouraged 
tool users to ask still more ques- 
tions, some of them of a highly 
technical nature. Our sales pro- 
motion department welcomes such § 
questions, and, if it lacks the in- 
formation, is free to call on and 
quick to receive the necessary facts 
from experts in the factory. 

Our interest in the amateur me- 
chanic has been greatly stimulated 
by the work of our educational 
department. This department main- 
tains constant contact with the 
manual training departments of 


public schools throughout the coun- 
try, and with vocational schools 
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LOS ANGELES 


A Morning Newspaper Market 





Los Angeles’ three morning newspapers, exclusive 
of Sunday editions, have 10% more circulation 
and print 3,000,000 more lines of advertising per 
year than Los Angeles’ three afternoon news- 
papers. 









The reason morning newspapers dominate is the 
physical make-up of the market. 

























The Los Angeles retail territory is half the size 
of Connecticut—an immense “oasis” enclosed by 
mountains. The semi-tropical climate has encour- 
aged population to spread thickly throughout the 
entire 2,400 square miles, and the whole area has 
developed as a single business and social unit. 


Afternoon newspapers cannot render adequate ser- 
vice throughout so wide a domain, but morning 
news and morning circulation exactly fit the case. 


The Los Angeles Times furnishes pre-breakfast 
doorstep delivery throughout the whole region, 
printing the news of every town and crossroads. 
Naturally it has become the great leader in this 
market. The Times has the largest home-delivered 
circulation on the Pacific Coast, and exceeds both 
other morning newspapers in 27 major classifica- 
tions of advertising. 





Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pactfie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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generally. Our educational direc- 
tor finds that knowledge of the 
correct use of tools is being im- 
parted each year to hundreds of 
thousands of young men, many of 
whom will become mechanics, but 
many more of whom will remain 
amateurs. The knowledge that 
these young men are gaining now 
is making, every year, a new army 
of tool users, who will appreciate 
quality. The great growth in the 
number of amateur mechanics un- 
doubtedly is due in large measure 
to the efficient work of manual 
training instructors, and we find 
it worth while to see that the 
schools shops are equipped with 
Disston products. 

While the Disston reputation is 
established, we cannot afford to 
overlook the fact that new con- 
sumers are coming into the market 
every day, and that the amateur 
mechanics form an important part 
of these new outlets for our mer- 
chandise. 


Information on Trade Com- 
mission Is Invaluable 


Premier Warm Air Heater Co 

Dowaciac, Micu., Serr. 10, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The enclosures, in regard to the 
articles that have appeared in Print 
ers’ Ink during the last year on the 
policy of the Federal Trade Commis 
sion, have been received. 

1 want to thank you and to compli 
ment you on the splen lid service which 
you render your subscribers The in- 
formation contained in these articles is 
invaluable to me, and if at any time I 
can return the favor in any small mea 
sure, I hope and trust you will feel 
free to call on_ me, 

Cc. “Bur TAYtor, 
Vice- President al Secretary 


Ford with “Farm and 
Ranch Review” 


Albert E. Ford, formerly national ad 
vertising manager of the Assoc ated 
Saskatchewan Newspapers, has been 
appointed assistant manager in the East- 
ern territory of the Farm and Ranch 
Review, Calgary, Alta. 


New Account to Seaver- 
Brinkman Company 


The Centrifix Corporation, manufac 
turer of steam separators, has appointe:| 
the Seaver-Brinkman Company, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
will be used. 
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Valvoline Oil Merges with 
Paragon Refining 


The Paragon Refining Company, To. 
ledo, Ohio, has purchased control of the 
Valvoline Oil Company, New York. E. 
W.. Edwards, president of the Paragon 
Refining Company, has been elected 
president of Valvoline Oil. W. D. Ellis, 
formerly president of Valvoline Oil, be. 
comes chairman of the board. 

Howard W. Edwards and George D, 
White, of the Paragon company, were 
elected vice-presidents, and , E 
Nuckols and J. M. Marshall, of Valvo. 
line Oil, were re-elected to similar posi- 
tions. The entre directorate of the 
Paragon company was added to the 
board of the Valvoline company. 


J. L. Quick, Space Buyer, 
Frowert y cvinhe 


J. L. Quick, for the last five years 
with the New York office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc., as space buyer 
has joined the Percival K. Frowert 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as space buyer. He was for- 
merly with the American Tobacco Com. 
pany. 


A. G. Henry Joins 
Powers-House Agency 


Arthur G. Henry, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Berger 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
sheet metal prolucts, has joined the 
creative staff of The Powers-House 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency. 
e was, at one time, managing editor 
of the Bedford, Oh‘o, Times. 


Shoe Account to Anderson, 
Davis & Hyde 
The Abbott Company, Yarmouth, Me., 
manufacturer of sporting footwear, has 
appointed Anderson, Davis & Hyde, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


McAdams Agency to Move to 
New York 


William Douglas McAdams, head of 
the Chicago advertising agency bearing 
his name, announces removal of the 
agency's headquarters to New York, ef- 
fective October 1. 


Clement, Curtis Appoints Sehl 
Agency 

Curtis & Company, Chicago 

investment firm, has placed its adver- 

tising account with the Sehl Advertising 

\gency, of that city. 


Clement, 


Appoints Toronto Agency 

The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, 
Toronto, has appointed Mitford Adve 
tising, Ltd., Toronto agency, to direct 
its advertising account 
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Total 52,281 
Flint, 


the second automobile 

city in Michigan, is the hor 
of Buick, Marquette, Chev- 
rolet, A. C. Spark Plug, Mar- 
vel Carbureter, Fisher Body, 
Armstrong Spring Stewart 
Body, ect. - 

e Monthly Payroll is 
$1,320,000. Flint is a part of 
The Booth Newspaper Area 
and like all Booth News- 
papers, The Journal gives 
complete coverage of its 
mark 


These Booth Newspapers 


Offer 280,494 Paid Evening Circulation in Michigan 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 

Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 
. A. KLEIN. Eastern Representative 


60 East 42nd St.. New York 


J E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicage 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


Central Office: 2500 Buh! Bldg., Detroit, or eny newspaper listed. 
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ave you read 


this book? 


Your Biggest Customer has 
probably never seen your 
magazine advertising! 


Q 


Yr biggest customer is the American Wage 
Earner family! That's not the opinion of an inex- 
perienced college professor in economics but the 


opinion of George Harrison Phelps—backed by years 
of advertising agency experience—in his book”“Our 
Biggest Customer.” 

The American Wage Earner family is your big- 
gest customer because wages have increased ap- 
proximately fifty per cent beyond the cost of living; 
becouse the desire of these families to buy everything 
is unsatiable; because they comprise 65% of our 
total urban population. 

Now it is quite probable that your magazine ad- 
vertising has never reached the homes of your biggest 
customers. In fact it is certain they have never seen 
your magazine advertising unless you are using True 
Story. True Story is practically the only magazine read 
by the American Wage Earner families. 

Your biggest customer should be reading your 
magazine advertising. 

Any magazine appropriation for 1930 which 
makes no provision for reaching the American Wage 
Earner families is overlooking the greatest market 
in merchandising history—and True Story is the only 
major magazine concentrating in this New Wage 
Earner Market. 
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If you haven‘t read “Our Biggest Customer” mail the coupon below for 
a folder containing the best excerpts from the book—it's free. 


l would like a copy of the folder of excerpts from “Our Biggest 
Customer.” 





"Name 


om 
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Advertising directed primarily at adults can be made doubly for ev 
effective by appealing to those with children. manufac 


In Metropolitan Cincinnati live 201,796 children under 18 — ” 
years of age. The Cincinnati Times-Star —Ohio’s greatest - 
newspaper — is the right avenue of approach to these juveniles. 


The Times-Star is read regularly in the homes of : doubted 


66.18% of the families who have boys 12-18 years other i 
of age. group © 


es 
61.53% of the families who have girls 12-18 years gh 


of age. grade n 
60.09% of the families who have children 5-12 the adoy 
years of age. may p 


54.82% of the families who have children under py 
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Every week-day 100,018 families in Metropolitan Cincinnati trade c 
receive in their homes The Times-Star — the largest every-day The 
“home-effective” coverage of any Cincinnati daily newspaper. was ple 
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Eastern Representative Western Representative be able 

MARTIN L. MARSH Pa KELLOGG M. PATTERSON K Accor 

24 West 40th St. 904 Union Trust Bldg. Bago a 

New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. silk ho: 
COPYRIGHT 1929 





The children of today are the fathers and mothers of tomorrow 
—tomorrow’s market in the making. 


This is one of the reasons why The Times-Star is the best 
Cincinnati newspaper through which to cultivate the juvenile 
market. 
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How an [ndustry Is Fighting the 
Substandard Goods Evil 


Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery Takes on a Hall Mark 
By Charles G. Muller 


OR years, so-called substand 
Pids ‘or seconds in full-fash 
ioned silk hosiery have caused a 
condition in the industry which has 
led to such abuses as price-cutting 
and trading down. While the ma- 
jority of manufacturers feel that 
it is the best business pol- 
icy—and can prove it with 
facts and figures—to mark 
seconds and irregulars as 
such plainly on the stock- 
ing, others let these stock- 
ings go out unmarked or 
even give them a_high- 
sounding trade name. E-ven- 
tually these goods come 
into competition with first- 
grade merchandise, and the 
resultant condition is bad 
for everyone, from the 
manufacturer himself right 
down to the consumer who 
loses confidence and _ is 
skeptical of all stockings. 
All of which is un- 
doubtedly true for many 
other industries. How a 
group of hosiery manufac- 
turers is solving this prob- 
lem of first and second 
grade merchandise through 
the adoption of a hall mark 
may point the way for 
others in different fields to 
a correction of what can 








ized the Hosiery Distributors In- 
stitute. 

The organization was _ incorpo- 
rated, because, while it was to be 
a non-profit organization, it must 
have finances and function under 
usual business rules. No one made 
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FULL FASHIONED 
SILK HOSIERY 


OMFRY samped bai Fire AND THAT If 
Quality commen bbe any rhing ™ 
pmot Pores Quaeliny 


Hosiery that 1s NOT marked 
seine 








tn compernienn mith second quality 


The reuailer cannot inepect the 
soothe of the enscropuloue 





WHAT NO SHARP OFFRATOR 


hecome a very obnoxious One of the Advertisements of the Hosiery Dis- 
trade condition. tributors Institute Which Appeared in Dealer 


The germ of the idea 
was planted several years 
ago in the course of a casual lunch- 
eon talk. At that time several man- 
ufacturers discussed the impossibil- 
ity of producers, as individuals, 
overcoming certain trade abuses 
which had sprung up. It was de- 
cided that individuals could not get 
far, but that an organization might 
be able to do sx mmething. 

Accordingly, a year and a® half 
ago a number of  full-fashioned 
silk hosiery manufacturers organ- 


Publications 


any investment, and membership 
was $100 a year. 

The avowed purpose of the In- 
stitute was, and still is, to correct 
trade abuses and to create business 
by eliminating undesirable trade 
practices. 

“While we had many ideas of 
what we wanted to do,” according 
to one of the directors, “and of 
what we will do in the future, we 
determined to do these things 
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slowly so as to grow gradually but 
strongly. And the first problem— 
the one for which we primarily 
organized—was to bring about a 
proper distribution and sale of hos- 
iery. 

“That is, we wanted to have con- 
ditions so cleared as regards first- 
grade and second-grade hosiery 
that members could tackle indi- 
vidual problems of distribution 
without fear of unfair competition 
which tended to disrupt confidence 
in all silk hosiery. There were 
four angles to this. 

“First, the Hosiery Distributors 
Institute believed that correct sell- 
ing conditions were equal in im- 
portance to high-grade manufac- 
turing. In other words, quality 
merchandise—no matter what its 
price—should not have the threat- 
ening competition of irregular mer- 
chandise which the average dealer 
or consumer cannot recognize even 
when he or she sees it. 

“Second, it was a fact that in 
the manufacture of hosiery no man- 
ufacturer can turn out 100 per cent 
perfect stockings. There always 
is a percentage of substandards or 
seconds. 

“Third, because some of this sub- 
standard merchandise was sold with- 
out a mark to indicate that it was 
irregular, manufacturers were al- 
lowing retailers to buy under price 
and to market this unstamped mer- 
chandise as if it were first quality. 
This made, naturally, for unde- 
sirable merchandising among _ re- 
tailers. 


“Fourth, because first quality 
merchandise had to compete in 
price against such substandard 


goods, the entire market tended to 
trade down. 

“Our initial effort to remedy this 
situation was aggressive and pro- 
gressive, though it later turned out 
to be the wrong way to attack the 
problem and had to be dropped. 
This was to seek the co-operation 
of manufacturers in placing a 
stamp on all substandard stockings. 
This would have injured no manu- 
facturer, for there always is a very 
definite and ready market for ir- 
regular stockings. We _ wanted 


merely to give the ultimate con- 
sumer due notice of what she was 
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buying so that she would not buy 
seconds when she thought she wa; 
getting firsts. 

“Our members stamped their 
substandard merchandise with such 
a mark, which was fine. But many 
non-members did not do this, som 
of them even going so far as to py 
out such seconds under a bran 
name and thus, in our opinion, fur. 
ther misleading the consumer. The 
net result of this was a continy. 
ance of the condition we sought to 
change.” 

Seeing it would be impossible to 
get all manufacturers to stamp 
their substandard goods, the jn. 
stitute attacked the problem from 
a new direction. 


First-Class 















Goods Only to Bear 
the Stamp 


“We conceived the idea of a hall. 
mark for first quality merchan- 
dise,” continued the director. “There 
is no need here to go into the ad- 
vantages of putting a hall mark on 


goods of any sort, for everyone 
knows the value of such identifica- 
It is sufficient to say we de- 
termined that, if we could not 
stamp all irregular goods, we 
would stamp all first-class mer- 
chandise and then educate the trade 
and the consumer through adver- 
tising to look for this mark a 
designating the best in hosiery. It 
should: be made clear that by best 


tion. 





In 


we mean first-grade, regardless oi All C 
price class. Firsts, whether sell chants 
ing for $1 or $10, could carry the} cing : 
mark. Substandards of no mat- - 
ter what price could not. the hor 

“Our second step was to register hours 
our hell mark—the letters h, 4, i ducive 
with a red dot, and the words, Tha: 
“First Quality’—with the United tically 
States Patent Office and with nearly tien o 
all other countries in the world. ing ev 

“The third part of our plan was predor 


to license the use of this hall mark 
to our members only, and only to 
those who would comply with the 
ethics of the institute as laid down 
in a franchise which is issued for 
but one year at a time. Release 
of this hall mark was effective July 
1, 1929, and each member who was 
granted a franchise received a li- 
cense number to be stamped on 
each stocking so that the merchan- 
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dise always may be identified as 
his. 

“Part four was to fix a charge 
of 1 cent per dozen hall-marked 
stockings, this money to go into a 
fund for the permanent advertis- 
ing of the hall mark so as to in- 
struct the ultimate consumer in its 
significance. I shall elaborate on 
this later. 

“Our fifth step was to embark 
on an advertising campaign in July 
issues of business publications. 
This advertising was divided into 
two parts. First were the page 
advertisements of the institute it- 
self. Second were individual page 
advertisements of institute mem- 
bers who tied their copy with the 
institute's. This, too, 1 shall touch 
on later. 

“Before our directorate adopted 
the hall mark and brought it into 
existence, we made a thorough re- 
search into its ultimate effect. We 
went to prominent chain organi- 
zations, large department stores, 
resident buying offices and mer- 
chandise managers for their judg- 
ment. No. destructive criticism 
could be uncovered during this in- 
vestigation, and up to the present 
time we have had 100 per cent 
affirmative co-operation from all 
hosiery interests to whom we sub- 
mitted our plan. 

“To indicate how active we were 
during the preliminaries, let me say 
that either the directorate or the 
franchise committee has met once 
or twice every week since our or- 
ganization a year and a half ago. 
How the work of the institute in- 
creased after release of the hall 
mark is indicated by the fact that 
the flood of inquiries from the 
trade for the names of manufac- 
turers producing hall-marked goods 
necessitated constant correspondence 
on the part of the managing di- 
rector.” 

The institute’s advertising fund, 
based on a fee for use of the hall 
mark, gave a start in trade publi- 
cations augmented greatly by the 
individual large space advertise- 
ments of members. The first ad- 
vertisement shows how the organi- 
zation broke the news to the trade 
in general : 


The Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery 
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HALL MARK for First Quality 
[his is the hall mark of the Hos. 
iery Distributors Institute. It js 
available to all manufacturers of 
first quality full fashioned silk hos 
iery. 

Full fashioned stockings bearing 
this mark can only be of first qual. 
ity. 

The purpose of this hall mark js 
not to endorse first quality which 
needs no endorsement, but to es. 
tablish an identifying mark for the 
use of those who distribute first 
quality hosiery, so that hosiery of 
substandard quality may be notice. 
able by the absence of this mark 
The benetits of such a hall mark 

hos.ery are many fold. 

Not only may a buyer of first qual 
ity hosiery make his purchases with 
complete confidence but he may sell 
them with the same confidence, 
knowing that his own integrity is 
not being exposed to the ind: fference 
of the distributor who will not prop 
erly mark his product. 

Obviously, the woman, mindful of 
her many disappointments, will ex 
press immediate preference for full 
fashioned hosiery bearing this stamp 
of absolute first quality. 

Thus the retail buyer of hosiery 
is provided with an extra sales ap 
peal, a constructive merchandising 
opportunity. The final and _ irre. 
futable answer to substandard price 
competition. 

Licensees of the Hosiery Distribu- 
tors Institute are now prepared to 
ship their full fashioned first qual- 
ity hosiery with above hall mark 
which inconspicuously stands on the 


on 


foot of the stocking. The names 
of these manufacturers and other 
information will be supplied upon 
request. 


How members tied in with this 
first advertising to the trade to im- 
press the fact that this mark was 
in addition to the manufacturer's 
own good name is thus shown: 


quality on 


This countersign of 
full fash- 


every pair of X-brand 
ioned silk hosiery. 
X-brand is of such unquestioned 
excellence that we believe we owe 
our dealers every opportunity for 
trading up to this excellence, espe- 
cially at a time when it will be 
most effective in combating the 
price competition of sub-standards 
offered as First Quality. Therefore 
we are proud to be among the first 
manufacturers of full fashioned 
silk hosiery to stamp our full fash- 


ioned silk hosiery with the Hall 
Mark of First Quality. 
Such member advertisements 


used a border of hall mark repro- 
ductions similar to the border of 
the institute’s own page advertise- 
ment, thus giving them all some- 
thing distinctive and uniform. 

In addition to backing the in- 
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Gain of 
35% in 
‘| National Advertising 
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: During the Sixteen-week 
|| period ending August 31% 
| & WISCONSIN NEWS 
achieved a gain of 34.90% 
in National Display Adver- 
tising. 

Ts Evidence that 

more and more 
National 


1 “YOU NEED THE NEWS” 
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Extract from the interview 


with W. G. Conover 


chairman on textile relations of the 
Laundryowners’ National Association 


Reported in the “Daily News Record” 

of September 10, 1929 
© «Tt is essential to a correct understanding thal 
the hall mark of integrity in Textiles, Inc. shall be 
kept in mind always as that of a sponsoring organ- 
ization and not confused with the attributes of an 
individual brand or trade mark, regardless of how 
valuable that may be or how long it has been estab- 


lished. 


+ ++ a 


The nearest thing to it is the Seal of Ap- 
proval issued by Good Housekeeping Institute and 
awarded by them only to such household appliances 
that have passed their rigorous and wholly impartial 
tests. All of the sales arguments attached to the 
superiority of Frigidaire, the Hoover Vacuum Cleaner 
and other appliances have not the same conclusive 
weight in their merchandising as the Good House- 
keeping Institute seal.” 
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ood Housekeeping 
Thanks You, 3 
Mr. Conover 


























4 Good Housekeeping has never received more 

/ pleasing recognition of its services to manufacturers 

and consumers than in the comparison you made in 

r | the “Daily News Record” between the Seal of Ap- 

proval of Good Housekeeping Institute and the pro- 

: posed symbol of the new textile organization you are 

planning. We are happy to feel that perhaps it was 

the Seal of Approval that inspired your thought of a 

textile organization which, like Good Housekeeping 

Institute, would set definite standards of values to 
guide the consumer. 


f + + Of the household appliances marketed annu- 
ally more than 187,000,000 display the Seal of 
Approval of Good Housekeeping Institute, an indica- 
tion of the value manufacturers attach to a symbol 
, that the buying public generally has found it can 
f accept as an impartial and trustworthy guide to de- 
pendable merchandise. Your idea holds the promise 
{of similar ber.efits to the manufacturers of depend- 
able fabrics. 


| aA 


Business Manager 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 








Cordially yours, 
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Ask 
for The 


- Oregonian 
id Market | 


I want to know all about sales possibilities in Oregon and Southern Washington. Please send me 
a copy of The Oregonian Market. 
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Just off the Press! 


F 
New Oregonian Market Book now being Dis- 
tributed to Sales and Advertising Executives 


ANY products are becom- the 1929 edition of The Ore- 
M ing firmly entrenched in gonian Market goes far to give 
this market. Most of them are anyone who reads or studies it 
achieving their strength the feel and tempo of this } 
through the use of The Ore- unique, but very profitable — 
gonian—the great newspaper market. There isa copy ready ~ 
of the Pacific Northwest, which for any forward thinking con- 
for 79 consecutive years has led cern. Use the coupon—your 
in circulation, in advertisiny Oregonian Market will gladly 
and in reader confidence. be forwarded by return mail. 





Che gonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Circulation: over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


285 Madison Ave. 333N.MichiganAve. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Bidz. 
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stitute’s advertising with publica- 

tion advertising of their own, in- 
dividual members also had printed 
at their expense thousands of book- 

lets for distribution all over the 
country. : 

As all the manufacturers in the 
institute run off their stockings in 
the hundreds of thousands, the as- 
sessment of 1 cent per dozen hall- 
marked hose will, it is believed, 
enable the organization to operate 
under a very simplified financial 
plan and at a cost which will de- 
crease aS members increase their 
use of the mark. Too, this fee, 
though large enough to build what 
must be a very considerable ad- 
vertising fund, is small enough 
so that manufacturer members can 
absorb it without difficulty and so 
continue to produce at no increased 
cost to the ultimate consumer who 
is the next one to be told about 
the hall mark. 

However, for the balance of 
1929 the institute does not intend 
to say anything about the hall 
mark to the consuming public, be- 
cause it wants first to have a very 
thorough distribution of the mark 
in the trade and because it wants 
to be absolutely certain that the 
retailer has had ample time to get 
rid of old stocks and to put new 
stocks in shape to supply consum- 
ers when the organization starts its 
consumer advertising next year. 

Some members already are pay- 
ing three times as much into the 
advertising fund as at the start, 
so the fund is growing in propor- 
tion to the progressiveness of the 
program, and manufacturers are 
giving their salesmen the funda- 
mentals of the plan so that they 
can educate dealers ‘while on the 
road. All of which is in addition 
to the business magazine advertis- 
ing they are doing as individuals 
to promote the hall mark. 

Already effects of putting this 
mark on first quality hosiery are 
becoming evident. This is espe- 
cially true in foreign markets, 
which had lost much confidence. 
A surprising number of orders, 
both from abroad and from home, 
are being marked “must be HDI.” 

“The summation of what we 
have done,” says the director, “is 
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very simple. Instead of working 
against human nature to get every- 
one to stamp substandard full fash- 
ioned hosiery as such, we gave the 
industry a chance to put a mark 
on first grade merchandise which 
would lift it out of unethical com- 
petition. We made the organiza- 
tion behind this mark as simple 
and inexpensive as we could, allow- 
ing it to strengthen itself as it 
grew. We provided an easy method 
by which each manufacturer could 
pay pro rata for his share of trade 
and consumer advertising which 
the institute believes necessary to 
tell the HDI hall mark story ef- 
fectively to trade and to con- 
sumer.” 


“Wall Street Journal” to Start 
- . <or 
Pacific Coast Edition 

The Wall Street Journal, New York, 
will publ’sh a Pacific Coast edition the 
first issue of which will appear about 
the middle of October. It will be a 
morning paper and will be published at 
San Francisco. H. C. Hendee, at pres 
ent with Dow, Jones & Company, on the 
Pacific Coast, will be editor. 

The officers of the Pacific Coast or- 
ganization will be Hugh Bancroft, pres 
ident; Kenneth C. Hogate, vice-president 
and general manager; Carl P. Miller, 
vice-president at Los Angeles, and R. 
Gordon Murray, advertising manager 
and vice-president at San Francisco. 

Mr. Hogate is vice-president and gen 
eral manager of The Wall Street Journal 
and Dow, Jones & Company, New York. 
Mr. Miller was recently secretary and 
manager of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change, and Mr. Murray was operating 
head for Doremus & Company, on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Others officers of the company will 
be Robert H. O’Hair, now manager of 
the Los Angeles Bureau of Dow, Jones 
& Company, treasurer and business man 
ager and Mr. Hendee, secretary. 


Death of Charles Paist, Jr. 


Charles Paist, Jr.. founder and head 
of the direct-mail advertising service at 
Philadelphia bearing his name, died on 
September 13 at the age of fifty-eight. 
Mr. Paist was a charter member of the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia and 
served as its president in 1926. He was 
also, at one time, president of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association. 


C. L. Youmans with Lynn 


Sumner Agency 
Charles L. Youmans, formerly with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has joined The G. 
Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., advertis 
ing agency of the same city, as an ac 
count executive. 








Sliced Bread—New Advertising 
and Merchandising Opportunity 


A New Packaging Idea in the Baking Industry Which Has Some Lesson; 
for Advertisers in Other Fields 


By Roland Cole 


HE amazing rapidity’ with 

which the idea of selling sliced 
loaves of bread, wrapped, by whole- 
sale bakers, to retailers, to con- 
sumers, has spread since it was in- 
troduced by a Chillicothe, Mo., 
baker about two years ago, is at- 
tracting the attention of food man- 
ufacturers everywhere. The 
situation is full of interest- 
ing developments and sug- 
gestions, the most signifi- 
cant of which is that in 
many of the communities 
where sliced bread is being 
sold, bread sales to the con- 
sumer have increased, as 
well as sales of butter and 
preserves. In other words, 
people are eating more 
bread because of the con- 
venience of the sliced loaf, 
and because they are eating 
more bread they are eating 


b —quichly and canly 
more butter and jam. And ee 
because the idea of the oy mater wil 

. ee . howsrwile, too! 
sliced loaf is being accepted Mesenie 8 3 
by the public, wholesale ss Ae. 


bakers who are equipped to 
supply sliced loaves to their 
retail trade, are employing 
large-space newspaper ad- 
vertising, as well as other 
forms of advertising, with 
astonishing results in the 
way of increased sales. 








How was the packaging improve. 
ment discovered and tried out o 
the public? 

It should be explained that slic. 
ing a loaf of bread and wrapping i 
in waxed paper by the baker or 
wholesaler, and _ delivering _ that 
sliced loaf to grocery and delicates. 





ee 












Ask Your Grocer 





The features of this de- 
velopment which are likely 
to interest other advertisers 
are: To what extent does 
added convenience in a food pack- 
age increase public consumption of 
the product? How much is the 
public willing to pay in the way 
of extra cost for a more con- 
venient package? What are the 
significant merchandising aspects 
of the situation (a) from the pro- 
ducer’s standpoint, (b) the retail- 
er’s and (c) the consumer’s? How 
is advertising being used? What 
are the sales results up to now? 
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How One Baker Is Advertising Sliced Bread in 


Newspaper Space 


sen stores to be sold by retailers in 
unbroken packages to their cus- 
tomers, is not to be confused with 
the practice followed by delicates- 
sen shops of selling slices of bread, 
or slicing loaves of bread, by hand- 
and motor-operated slicing ma- 
chines. Sliced bread, as referred 
to in this article, is a manufactur- 
ing operation performed by the 
bread producer, or baker, which 
occurs between the cooling of the 
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"The Boys are Marching: 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Members the 100,000 Gump of American Cities 
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100,000 Legionnaires 


Visiting Louisville 











—to Louisville, Kentucky. The city of hospitality, 
and beautiful women, and fine horses, is host 
to the largest assemblage of Legionnaires 
ever to convene. Needless to say, Louisville's 
business interests will particularly welcome the 
Legionnaires! 

These progressive newspapers are proud to 
serve the big Louisville Market; a most logically 
located area for steady, uninterrupted growth, 
situated only 80 miles from the heart of 
American population. 


In 1826 The Courier-Journal began its famous 
career of public service and now, after 103 
years of journalistic achievements, affords ad- 
vertisers coverage of 93% of all the news- 
paper-reading families of Greater Louisville— 
THAT'S COVERAGE!! 
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baked loaf and the wrapping oper- 
ation. Wrapping machines have 
been in general use for many years. 
For the slicing operation, new 
types of machines have been de- 
veloped which feed the loaf the 
broad way through a battery of 
reciprocating knives or saws and 
simultaneously cuts a ten-inch loaf 
into eighteen or twenty half-inch 
slices. Another type of machine 
uses a battery of band saws run- 
ning in one direction. A_ third 
method is the use of the familiar 
store slicing-machine, hand- or 
motor-driven, and employed in bat- 
teries according to the capacity of 
the wrapping machine with which 
it is used. 

The manufacturing end of the 
sliced bread situation is one of 
fascinating interest by reason of 
the difficulties which both the ma- 
chine manufacturers and _ bakers 
have had to solve, some of which 
are still in process of being worked 
out. Detailed discussion of 
phase of the story is not within 
the scope of the present article and 
cannot be gone into very fully, 
although one angle of the situation 
—the increased cost of production 
—has a bearing and will be re- 
ferred to. There is, moreover, a 
patent problem with a more or less 
portentous aspect the outcome of 
which may or may not have its in- 
fluence on the merchandising and 
advertising development of sliced 
bread. This will also be referred 
to in its place. 

The question of first importance 
to other manufacturers of food 
specialties is the one having to do 
with increased consumption of the 
product: to what extent does added 
convenience in'a food package in- 
crease the public's consumption of 
the product ? 

According to a survey just com- 
pleted by Bakers Weekly in which 
housekeepers, grocers and bakers 
are being visited, including plants 
putting out sliced bread and those 
not making it, the consensus of 
opinion throughout the territory in 
which sliced bread is being sold 
most extensively—the central west- 
ern States—is that sliced bread has 
increased the consumption of 


baker’s bread and bakery products. 
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The innovation seems to be rr. 
garded as a step in the direction oj 
making the product more conve. 
nient and easier to use by the cop. 
sumer, just as the packaging of 
sliced bacon and coffee in ground 
form are more convenient than 
buying unpackaged bacon an 
whole-bean coffee and having to 
grind the coffee at home. Machine. 
sliced bread, this survey shows 
reaches the consumer in as fresh 
condition as the unsliced loaf; the 
uniform-sized slice does away with 
a good deal of waste which slicing 
bread at home results in; it toasts 
better; and because it is ready. 
sliced all members of the family 
seem disposed to eat more freely 
instead of shying at taking “the 
last piece” or asking to have an- 
other piece cut. The bread-board 


and knife, said many of the people 


interviewed, seem always to be 
elsewhere when wanted, many 
mothers will not permit small chil- 
dren to use the bread knife, and 
consequently, other food like cook- 
ies, is given to children when they 
ask for bread. Children, say these 
people, prefer bread and _ butter 
and jam to cookies and _ cake. 
Hence the coming of sliced bread 
has resulted in increased consump- 
tion of butter and jam as well as 
bread. 

The story of the experience of 
fourteen bakeries in six States, 
with sliced bread, ranging from an 
experience of three weeks to forty- 
one weeks, is given in the survey 
already referred to. It shows 
varying percentages of net increases 
in bread sales, taking increases on 
sliced bread and decreases on un- 
sliced bread and other items into 
consideration, from one bakery re- 
porting no increase at all over a 
three-weeks period up to a bakery 
reporting an 871% per cent increase 
over nineteen weeks. An average 
of all fourteen bakeries gives an 
average increase of 20.6 per cent, 
or one-fifth more business than 
before. 

How much is the public willing 
to pay in the way of extra cost for 
a more convenient package? 

McGough Bakeries, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., according to a news- 
paper advertisement, announce 
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Argentina On Wheels 


The very romance of commerce is woven into these com- 
pelling figures of U. S. automotive exports to Argentina. 
Nothing more strikingly emphasizes the tremendous possi- 
bilities of this great market for American manufacturers 
seeking new sales outlets: 


1924 1926 1928 
*Passenger Care... $9,285,633 $23,100,045 $26,261,702 
Trucks 953,279 2,449,472 12,256,545 
Tires (Casings) 1,290,836 2,563,940 
do (Tubes) 159,322 616,647 
Accessories . . 475,603 1,348,829 


* For 1928, BOG cars valued up to $1,000; 18G% $1,000 to 82,000. 


The 314,033 motor vehicles registered in Argentina as at 
January Ist, 1929, offer new opportunities for many other 
products related to this major industry. 


Riders are readers. In Argentina they read La Prensa in 
greater numbers than they do any other newspaper there. 
They regard it as the true exemplification of the life and 
thought of the nation. They are influenced by its editorials 
and exclusive articles by world foremost writers. They be- 
lieve what it says. A marketing report on your product 
awaits you without cost or obligation. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 
“South America’s.Greatest Newspaper” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
Buenos Aires 


Paris FY Berlin : 







































7 IX! The old truck for me” 
N grunts the driver, jerking a 
pudgy thumb towards his monster 
"We"; "Not in one of those flimsy 
affairs” remarks the awed young 
lady who expected the wings to be 
made of cast-iron; "Terra firma for 
me", and Subway Sam scuttles 
down to the lower level; "Not even 
with Lindbergh!" chirps somebody's 
stenographer. 


An earth-bound world still shies at 
wings, fears to foil dread gravity. 
In imagination America spans the 
Atlantic with Lindbergh ... girdles 
the globe with Eckener. . . Vaults to 
the Pole with Byrd —but shrinks 
from the realism of the cockpit and 
the passenger cabin. 


LIBERTY was the first general mag- 
azine to employ an air editor. 
Richard Carroll held no speed, 
marathon, long-hop or circussing 
records. He had not even stowed 


away; in fact, had never been up 
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ord “contact”, steeled 





eir nerves for the first 


ake-off. His accurate 






nd uncolored impres- 


sions are aiding to route 





rica's flight-phobia, 






Mismaking it a little easier 
So say “Let's fly!" 
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recent series by 
IBERTY'S air editor has reviewed 
careers and sketched the per- 
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nalities of those birdmen who are 







ndeavoring to make the skyways 
assig 





s sale as the highways. Jimmie 
Doolittle, the fog diviner, Bill 






Y wantaVinston, super instructor of the 
>me api, Jim Collins, stunt flyer, the 
rds oucek Boys, Apollo and Zeus, 
10 co nd Al Williams, trouble shooter 
ough pf the air, were among those in 


rtopi arroll's safety corps. 
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THE RAKE and THE HUSSY 


Against the colorful, historic background 
of the War of 1812, Robert W. Chambers 
has written for LIBERTY a brilliant story in 
homespun and fringed deerskin... velvet 
and lace . . . long rifles and gleaming 
swords... sweeping gallantry and 


pioneer courage. 


You will enjoy this latest story hy the 
author of those two unusual pirate yarns 
which appeared in LIBERTY, and are now 
enjoying a book sale under the titles 


“The Sea Rogue’s Moon” and “The 
Happy Parrot.” 


Norman Price, whose vivid illustrations 
enhanced the enjoyment of these two 
previous features in LIBERTY, again pairs 
with Mr. Chambers. Begin “The Rake 


and the Hussy” in the current issue. 


1930—2,250,000 


verage net paid circulation guaranteed—and still no increase in rates! 
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“Betsy Ross Sliced bread, 11 cents. 


Betsy Ross bread, Unsliced, 10 
cents, as usual.” In the list of 
fourteen bakeries previously re- 


ferred to, one reported no advance 
in price for the sliced loaf over the 
unsliced loaf, two reported a half- 
cent advance, eight reported one 
cent advance, two reported a cent 
and a half advance and one a two- 
cent advance. At the same time, 
these fourteen bakers reported the 
cost of slicing as follows: Three 
at .6 of a cent a loaf; two at .65; 
one at .68; one at .7; five at .75; 
one at .93; and one at 1 cent. These 
figures, in the light of the in- 
creased sales of bread which have 
been reported, answer the question, 
namely, that the public is willing 
to pay an advanced price for con- 
vehience. 

As to the significant merchandis- 
ing aspects of the sliced bread 
package, those who are most en- 
thusiastic on the subject say it is 
one of the biggest things that has 
happened in the bread-baking in- 
dustry since the introduction of 
high-speed dough mixing machines 
in 1920 and 1921. As to what the 
ultimate increases in bread sales 
will be as the result of the sliced 
bread idea, the most competent au- 
thorities suggest it will be between 
4 and 8 per cent. On the manufac- 
turing end this increased produc- 
tion has already been the means of 
stabilizing the operation of a num- 
ber of bakeries which were run- 
ning at a loss before they began 
making sliced bread, which now 
report that they are doing a greatly 
increased volume of business that 
has either put them upon a profit- 
able basis or promises to do so. 
So far as the retailer is concerned, 
those who have taken it on. report 
lively sales and great enthusiasm 
for the new item because so far 
the chains have not taken it un and 
the interest of the public in sliced 
bread is having the effect of bring- 
ing many new customers into the 
stores of the independents. The 
public, as already mentioned, is 
showing its interest bv eating more 
bread and being willing to pay 
more money for the sliced loaf. 

The advertising opportunity of- 
fered by the introduction of this 
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new item is not nearly as great as 
it would be could the supply of 
sliced bread be brought up to the 
demand. In other words, problems 
of production are holding back 
sales and advertising is not having 
the opportunity it will have a little 
later to show what it can do to in- 
crease consumption still further. 
Advertising which has been used 
so far includes large display space 
in newspapers, special wrappers, 
store cards, inserts and radio. 

Many of the newspaper adver- 
tisements so far have been an- 
nouncements featuring sliced bread 
as a new service and stressing its 
convenience and popularity with 
children. The price, the quality of 
the loaf and the fact that the sliced 
loaf will keep fresh as long, if 
not longer, than the unsliced loaf 
are also brought out in many of 
the advertisements. 

All the sliced bread being put 
out is sold in special wrappers. 
Several companies are enclosing 
package inserts on sliced bread 
with other products. Counter 
cards are being used in stores and 
in some cases are being tacked to 
the sides of delivery wagons. 

One large baker introduced his 
advertising campaign with a full- 
sized newspaper page which he 
later supplemented with a daily 
radio announcement. His announce- 
ment consists of baseball scores, 
mentioning sliced bread between 
innings. As this baker is the only 
one in his city supplying sliced 
bread, his sales increases, as the 
result of advertising, have been 
unusually large. 

In the majority of cases, where 
bakers have brought out a sliced 
loaf, they are giving the regular 
brand name to the sliced loaf, as 
“Betsy Ross Sliced Bread.” The 
word, “sliced,” is sometimes added 
in bold type or caps. This is con- 
sidered better than putting out the 
sliced loaf under a new name, in- 
asmuch as the sliced loaf is not a 
new loaf of bread of different 
quality and shape. 

As previously stated, sliced bread 
has not so far been taken up by 
the chain stores—with one excep- 
tion, the H. C. Bohack Co. This 
company advertises sliced bread as 
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follows: “Bohack’s 4 in 1 Bread— 
four delicious kinds of bread, fresh 
from the Bohack Bakery, and 
daintily sliced all ready for your 
table.” Each loaf contains five 
slices each of “White, Ryweat, 
Whole Wheat and Whole Wheat 
Raisin,” to quote again from 
this particular advertisement at 
13 cents a loaf. 
History of the Idea 


The history of the development 
of the sliced bread idea is ex- 
tremely interesting as suggesting 
how new packaging ideas come 
into being. Unquestionably the 
idea of merchandising bread in 
sliced loaves was born of the prac- 
tice of selling bread by the slice 
followed for years by delicatessen 
shops in this country and abroad. 
There has always been a demand 
on the part of the public for slices 
of bread particularly in the sum- 
mer when bread is extensively 
used for sandwiches. The first 
effort to distribute sliced loaves at 
wholesale dates back to 1927 to a 
baker in Chillicothe, Mo. The 
idea did not attract more than local 
attention from other bakers as a 
new packaging idea until Gustav 
C. Papendick, president of Papen- 
dick, Inc., baker of St. Louis, 
started packaging and distributing 
sliced bread in November, 1928, 
bringing out a machine called the 
Papendick Bread Slicer, since pat- 
ented, and embodying the idea of a 
cardboard tray for holding the 
slices upright and close together 
until wrapped by the wrapping 
machine. 

At the present time a total of 
about 125 baking plants in all parts 
of the country have started to 
manufacture sliced bread. There 
are something like 4,200 bakery 
wholesalers in the country who are 
large enough to buy their flour in 
carload lots. In addition to this, 
there are probably 14,000 smaller 
bakers of good standing in the 
country and perhaps another 15,000 
whose credit rating is a little less 
than good or doubtful. In August 
there were six manufacturers mak- 
ing slicing machinery. Three more 
have come out with machines dur- 
ing September. Those in the trade 
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who know say that all the large 
groups of bakers are planning to 
enter the sliced bread field, such as 
the General Baking Company, Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, Pur- 
ity Bakeries Corporation, and 
others. The patent issued to 
Papendick, Inc., on July 30, 1929, 
on the Papendick Bread Slicer, has 
been challenged by other machine 
manufacturers, 

Various kinds of bread are now 
being packaged sliced, such as 
white, rye, whole wheat, graham, 
and the rest. In some localities 
mixed loaves are being wrapped, 
sometimes two and sometimes four 
different kinds of bread being 
wrapped in one package. In New 
York loaves containing four differ- 
ent kinds of sliced bread are being 
packaged. In Chicago and other 
cities loaves of two different kinds 
of bread are being experimented 
with. The practice of wrapping 
more than one kind of bread 
in a package is not looked upon 
with favor as it complicates pack- 
aging, increases costs and may 
have the effect of educating the 
consumer to demand slices of 
bread in less than full loaves. 

The development of packaged 
sliced bread is full of interesting 
possibilities on fhe side of mer- 
chandising and advertising. With 
the demand at present outstripping 
production, advertising hasn’t had 
a real chance to show what it 
can do. 


Simmons Company Buys 
Berkey & Gay 


The Berkey & Gay Furniture Com- 
pany, Grand Ranids, Mich., has heen 
purchased by the S‘'mmons Company. 
New York, maker of Simmons beds and 
mattresses. The Simmons Company has, 
among other holdings, four furniture 
manufacturing p'ants situated at Ken- 
osha, Wis., San Francisco, Elizabeth, 
N. J., and Atlanta. Through the Canad- 
ian subsidiary, Simmons, Ltd., it owns 
and controls plants at Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Calgary and Van 
couver. 


San Francisco “News” Ap- 


points A. J. Tormey 
Arthur J. Tormey has been appointed 
advertising director of the San Fran- 
cisco News. He formerly was adver- 
tising director of the San Francisco 
— before it merged with the 
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“HOW DO YOU GET 
“YOUR KIND OF PEOPLE’?” 














An answer to a question we are asked 





dozens of times a year 






Lots of people come here for jobs. We suppose more 





than half the people in the advertising business have been 










around at one time or another. 

Some executive sees everybody. We have no “buffers.” 

Takes time? Yes, a great deal. But it’s no grand gesture 
on our part. Good people are our stock in trade. Always 
we have a waiting list of outstanding people ready to add 
to our staff or to recommend to clients. 

One man to whom we showed these paragraphs said 
warningly, “Why, that will double the number of people 
who apply to you for jobs.” 


If so, out of the scores who call we shall meet a few more 





of our kind of people who some day may be on our staff. 
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STACEY W. PAGE JOSEPH MEEHAN 
Account Representative Assistant Account Representative CH 
New York New York ist 
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ARTHUR W. RAMSDELL 
Marketing Department 
New York 









MAURICE COLLETTE 
A eR . 
P tive 


New York 
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How Many 
Ways to Test 
Copy? 


J. Watter THompson Company 
San FRANcISCcO 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: F 
Could you kindly refer me to arti- 
cles in Printers’ INK or PRINTERS’ 
Inx Montuty which cover the test- 
ing of appeals and copy approaches? 
{ have in mind the four methods: 
(1) Coupon results from publication 
advertising; (2) direct-mail returns; 
(3) dealers’ newspaper advertising 
with observation of sales; and (4) 
the laboratory system of submitting 
copy and layouts to consumers. 
J}. Water THompson CoMPany, 
Rotanp L. Havcx. 


Deereces of testing adver- 
tisements have been variously 
listed. The customary way is to 
list three methods: (1) Results in 
retail sales, (2) responses by mail 
in sales or inquiries, and (3) by 
laboratory study. There have been 
advocates of one method over an- 
other, the best thought on the sub- 
ject being that the conditions ex- 
isting at the time of making the 
test are as important as the method 
of test or kind of copy. 

In one sense there is no such 
thing as a test campaign, because 
the conditions under which any 
campaign is used will never occur 
again. People who bought the first 
time still have some of the article 
on hand, or they did not like it 
and want to try something else. 
Perhaps, also, they are ill or out 
of town, or are short of money. 
Again, the dealer may be sold out, 
or one of the clerks may try to 
substitute and succeed. 

In another sense, every cam- 
paign is a test campaign, or should 
be, and every condition ought to 
be a matter of careful record. 
No person can be persuaded to 
buy an article by means of an ad- 
vertisement until he (1) sees it, 
(2) reads it, (3) believes it, (4) 
remembers it and (5) asks for the 
article at a dealer’s store or an- 
swers the advertisement by mail. 

Almost every angle of testing 
copy has been discussed in the 
Printers’ INK Publications. <A 
list of articles is available and will 
be mailed to those interested.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Tells Dealers How to 
Capitalize Fads 


Fads are here today and gone tomor. 
row, but while they are here they can 
be a source of profit or loss to retailers 
and their effect can extend into classes 
of seemingly unrelated merchandise. 

his point was brought out at the 
school of corset fitting and merchandis. 
ing which was conducted recently by the 
Royal Worcester Corset Company, at 
Worcester, Mass. In a talk given by 
its stylist, Eva Ware Beckwith, retailers 
and their sales clerks were advised how 
to move with a fad which might serve 
to cut down the sales of nationally ad. 
vertised corsets. For example, the bare 
leg fad was mentioned. “You want to 
keep up your hosiery sales,” said Miss 
Beckwith. “‘Se!l the seamless stocking 
in skin tones. You will want to meet 
the fad without loss in your corset de- 
partment. Tell the girls who object to 
garters on the foundation garments that 
you will cut the garters off and that you 
will provide a re-gartering service free 
os” customers wilt come back in the 
all. 

The retail audience also was cautioned 
not to push a fad indiscriminately, per- 
suading the wrong poeple to take it up, 
thereby making them and the fad ridic- 
ulous. This point was illustrated by 
reference to the beret. “The beret is 
for the ‘young, piquant type,” Miss 
Beckwith explained, “not for the round 
full face. he success of a fad in a 
town depends much on how it is 
started.” 


C. E. Miller Leaves Heinz 
Company 

Clarence E. Miller has resigned as 
general manager of branch houses and 
sales of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh. He had been with the 
Heinz company for the last twenty-five 
years, 


New Account for 
McConnell & Fergusson 
McAinsh & Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
mail order booksellers, has appointed 
McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 

A campaign will start in the fall. 


G. W. Reese with “Southern 
Business Builder” 


George W. Reese, at one time head 
of his own advertising agency at New 
Orleans, has been appointed advertising 
director and editor of the Southern 
Business Builder, of that city. 


Appoints Campbell-Ewald, Ltd. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 


of Sphinx oil burners, 
the Toronto office of 


Shaver Bros., 
manufacturer 
has appointed 


Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
will 

planned. 


1 Canadian newspapers 
used in a campaign now being 
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New York 
Dailies Plan Schools for 
Merchants 





PLAN to show’ merchants 

how to use their newspaper 
advertising to better advantage and 
to make it more productive was 
outlined at the annual convention 
of the Advertising Department of 
the New York State Publishers 
Association and the Advertising 
Bureau of the New York State 
Dailies, held at Buffalo recently. 
This outline was presented by 
Russell C. Harris, of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, who suggested a 
plan for a high-grade, intensive 
program of about a week’s dura- 
tion for each city. This plan 
would have authorities on adver- 
tising, merchandising and_sales- 
manship conduct classes, similar to 
the cooking school programs, with 
sessions for merchants, department 
heads, etc. Many suggestions were 
made for the plan which, it is ex- 
pected, will be presented to a com- 
mittee from the New York State 
Publishers Association before be- 
ing submitted to individual pub- 
lishers for approval. 

The question of the necessity 
and importance of standardized 
definitions of national and local 
advertisers resulted in a resolution 
asking for the appointment of a 
committee to study actual practises 
and to gather information so that 
the question can be presented to 
the New York State Publishers 
Association. 

All present officers of the New 
York advertising managers were 


re-elected. They include: Milton 
R. Miller, Batavia News, presi- 
dent; John T. Calkins, Elmira 


Star-Gasette, vice-president; Rus- 
sell C. Harris, Buffalo Cowurier- 
Express, secretary-treasurer ; Wil- 
liam J. Cannon, Tarrytown News, 
director for three years and O. W. 
Bunting, Jamestown Post, director 
for two years. 

J. C. McQuiston, general adver- 
tising manager of the Westing- 


house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, was the principal speaker 
in connection 


at the dinner held 
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with the convention. F. R. Gam- 
ble, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, led a discussion on 
various phases of the work of that 
association, emphasizing the desire 
of the association to develop a 
better understanding between the 
advertising agency and the news- 
paper. 


J. Payne, Manager, 
Business Paper Bureau 


Harold J. Payne has been appointed 
manager of the Advertising Bureau of 
the Associated Business Papers, New 
York. He succeeds Donald S. Harris, 
who, as previously reported, has joined 
the San Francisco office of The H. K. 
McCann Company as an account execu- 
tive. 

Mr. Payne previously was director of 
publicity and promotion of the Ameri- 
can Leather Producers, Inc., New York. 

For three years he was with the 
Society for Electrical Development 
where he organized and operated indus- 
trial commodity campaigns. At one 
time he was with Chemical and 
Vetallurgical Engineering, New York. 


Philip Reister Leaves 
Wurlitzer Company 


_ Philip Reister has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company, Cincinnati, to take 
charge of the National Lobby Display 
Company, of which he is vice-president. 
His headquarters will continue to be at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Reister had been with 
the Wurlitzer company for the last 
eight years. 


Joins United States Rubber 
Company 

J. F. O'Shaughnessy, formerly direc- 

tor of sales of the Du Pont Viscoloid 

Company, Inc., New York, has resigned 

to accept an executive position with the 


tire division of the United States Rub- 
ber Company. 


Acquires Southern “Farm Life” 
Circulation 

The Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, has 

acquired the Southern net paid circula- 


tion of Farm Life, Spencer, Ind., which 
recently suspended publication. 


R. W. McCarney with 
Philadelphia “Inquirer” 
R. W. McCarney, formerly with the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, has joined 


the New York office of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 
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Tue retail stores of this country absorb and redistribug estat 
annually a production of blankets, bedspreads and quilts to the ' influ 
value of over $72,500,000, wholesale. In the marketing of so im value ¢¢ 
portant a group of commodities to the trade, certain facts are ou, product 
standing in their importance to the manufacturer. only a | 


First: The wholesale trade constitutes the bulk of the immediar of — 
retai 


market for the manufacturer. The great “tes pier mage of bed 


coverings is bought by retailers from jobbers in dry goods. Aj 
additional percentage is absorbed by group-buying retailers, } 
chains, by mail-order-and-chain-retail houses and by independeni 
acting through resident buyers. Functionally and in buying custor 
these group-purchasing retailers must be regarded in the same cl 

of customers as the wholesale trade. Between these two classes 
customers lies the bulk of your immediate market. 

Second: In the retail distribution of these commodities th 
factors of primary importance are the large retail stores — depart 
ment stores and others of similar calibre. Their significance is e 
pecially marked at the present time because they are the leaders 
ensemble selling, a growing custom worthy of your close attention 
These stores are developing the practice in this and other lines, 
selling not only single items in separate departments, but group 
of related items as a matched ensemble. The manufacturer 0 
blankets, bedspreads or quilts who would gain and hold a positid 
of leadership in the retail trade, will do well to cultivate the stor 
which are setting the pace in this modern method of merchandising 
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It is possible to reach these factors in the distribution of blank 
bedspreads and quilts by the use of two publications. 


THE FAIRCHIL 


8 EAST 13TH STREENEV 
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The Daily News Record is the principal publi- 
ation of the wholesale textile-apparel trade. It 
reaches the bulk of the active establishments in 

this line. In point of volume its wholesale readers 

probably constitute better than 95% of the buying 
wer of the market for this class of commodities. 

The group buyers, because they buy as whole- 

salers, read this wholesalers’ paper. By the use 

of this publication you can achieve a practical 
dominance of your immediate market. 

Retailing, the Fairchild weekly newspaper of 
distribution methods, reaches the principal in- 
dividuals in management and buying in nearly 
every worth-while store in the country. As a 
professional paper, Retailing commands the un- 
usually close attention of its readers. As a leader 
in establishing the practice of ensemble selling 
its influence with leading retailers is of especial 

B value to you. The advertiser who wins for his 
product the readers of Retailing, has acquired not 
only a large part of the retail trade, but that part 
of it which is followed as a bell-wether by other 

} retailers the country over. 


HE Fairchild Market consists of the readers of 
seven publications, aggregating 124,520 in cir- 
culation. These publications witha collective read- 
J ership in excess of 400,000, dominate the textile 
and apparel industry vertically from raw material 
to retail counter, horizontally from lingerie to 
linoleum. Their dominance is based upon a 
§ vitality of editorial content which commands the 
close attention of every important factor in the 
industry. In terms of buying power the Fairchild 
Market represents the great bulk of the total 
present and potential market for the things which 
America wears or uses for decorating its homes. 
For every product there is a portion of the 
Fairchild Market of primary importance. Our 
, Market Research Department is at your service, 
gto tell you in detail how most effectively to reach 
The distributors of your product’ by the selection 
and cultivation of that part of the Fairchild Market 
which will yield you the biggest returns. 


WOMEN'S WEAR 
DAILY 

The Retailer's Newspaper 

29,445 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
(PARIS) 

An International Textile 
and Style Monthly 
8,000 distribution 


STYLE SOURCES 


Formerly Women's Wear 
agazine 


22,593 net paid (ABC) 


MAN-—and his clothes 
(LONDON) 


British and Continental 
Style News 


11,000 — over 9,000 
net paid 


DAILY NEWS 
RECORD 


Textile-Apparel News 
and Ideas 


12,466 net paid (ABC) 


MEN’S WEAR 
The Men's Style Authority 
4,348 net paid (ABC) 


RETAILING 


A Weekly Newspaper 0, 
Modern Distribution Methods 


24,677 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD 
BULLETINS 


LONDON-PARIS 


FAIRCHILD TRADE 
DIRECTORIES 


of the Textile-Apparel Field 


FAIRCHILD 
TEXTILE-APPAREL 
ANALYSES 


PUBLICATIONS 


JENEW YORK, N. Y. 





How Much Should a Salesman 


Be Paid? 


Should He Get as Much as the Company Can Possibly Afford or as Little 


as It Dare Pay? 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


T= only employer of salesmen 
who, so far as I personally 
know, never gave a salesman the 
slightest advance against commis- 
sions was a chap in the West who 
considered he was exceptionally 
endowed with business shrewdness. 


with dignity: “What I do outside 
of my business with my money js 
my business.” 

There probably never will be a 
hard and fast rule when it comes 
to compensating salesmen. But 
when we analyze the various meth- 
ods, we do find that they fall into 


“Haven’t you ever made an ex- 


ception?” I asked 
him. 

He shook his 
head. 

“Not even in the 
case of your best 
man when he had 
sickness in the 
family?” 

“Never once in 
all my life in busi- 
ness!” he empha- 
sized. 

Some time later 
I recounted this 
case to an old- 
time salesman. 








D? most salesmen pad ex- 
pense accounts? Can the 
practice be stopped? Are 
salesmen ever satisfied with 
their incomes? Is there a 
formula that will permit 
holding traveling expenses at 
a minimum at the same 
time keep salesmen feeling 
happy and friendly? Should 
a sales manager be liberal 
in the matter of salesmen’s 
salaries or a tightwad? 

hese are some of the 
questions and problems 
which Mr. Deute discusses 


two major groups 
and the two groups 
reflect the personal 
business philosophy 
of the men who 
make the policy or 
method. One 
method is to see 
how little you can 
pay and make hea(- 
way. The other is 
to see how much 
you can pay and 
make headway. 
Both methods 
have their advan- 
tages and disadvan- 





“Huh, him?” the || in this article. 


tages. Personally, 














salesman said. 





I have always in- 





“He’s an old fraud. 
He lives up to that rule all right. 
His company wouldn’t advance a 
cent. But if you need a little some- 
thing to tide you over a dull sea- 
son, and if you’ve done right by 
him and the house, you go to him 
and he will personally loan you what 
vou need. Then you pay him back 
later in the season. He doesn’t 
charge any interest because he says 
he does not want it to be a busi- 
ness transaction. He’s a_ lovable 
old fraud when he talks about be- 
ing hard-boiled toward his sales- 
men.” 

few months 


later, I saw 


A 
“fraud” and said to him: “What’s 
this about your turning your men 
down on commission advances and 
then taking care of them with per- 
sonal, private advances?” 

He drew himself up to his full 
height of five feet five and said 


clined to the latter 
practice. At the same time I am 
not here to defend it 100 per cent. 

I think that sales managers and 
employers of salesmen fall into one 
group or another pretty much by 
birth and natural inclinations rather 
than by sheer reasoning. It is a 
good deal like being a Democrat 
or a Republican. Few of us are 
one or the other because of care- 
ful personal thought and study. 

Likewise, many of us have not 
given mature and serious thought 
to the matter of how to compen- 
sate salesmen. We just naturally 
are inclined in one way or another, 
whether the system we employ is 
salary or commission or a blending 
of the two. 

I am very well acquainted with a 
highly successful business man 
who, to my knowledge, has made 
millions, not through fortunate 
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speculation but mainly through 
careful personal management of his 
business. He is a careful buyer 
in all commodities. He buys his 
pencils and his meals as carefully 
as he would buy a train load of 
steel. He buys his men and their 
services in the same way. 

He has a reputation for sticking 
to low-priced men. The gossips 
have it that he never paid a sales- 
man more than $75 a week in his 
life. If the salesman got to be so 
good that he could get $100 or 
$150 some other place, this man let 
him go. But in the meantime, he 
had got a year or two of $100 
caliber work for $75. 

He reminds me of another 
highly successful man in New 
York who said to me not long 
ago: “You’ve got to look upon 
men as you do upon commodities. 
If the price of peanuts is 6 cents 
a pound, you can’t pay 6% cents 
and run your factory as you should. 
If the price of missionary men is 
$30 a week, you haven’t any busi- 
ness paying $35.” 

When Frank Shattuck Was a 


Salesman 


As a contrast to that, I recall 
a conversation I had about a year 
ago with Frank Shattuck in New 
York. Mr. Shattuck was @’’sales- 
man in the old days—a good one, 
too. He still approaches his busi- 
ness problems from the viewpoint 
of a salesman. He said to me: 
“Of course, we have to make 
money in our business. A _ busi- 
ness must make a profit to remain 
a business. But as a_ business 
grows, it becomes a two or three 
man business, or more, instead of 
one. And then it will be only as 
good as that group of men can 
make it. For that reason, I am 
anxious to make my business as 
interesting as possible for the 
largest number of people.” 

Recently I noticed an item in 
the newspapers mentioning a plan 
which the Shattuck company was 
to put before its stockholders. The 
plan had to do with an arrange- 
ment whereby certain employees 
would be permitted to share as di- 
rectly as possible in the progress 
of the company. The details were 
not published but the moment I 
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read the article the thought came 
to me: “He's practicing his policy 
of trying to let his people. make 
as much as possible, rather than 
as little as possible.” 

One frequently hears the re- 
mark that the reason General 
Motors has come along so fast is 
that it hasn’t been afraid to let 
its own people make money. A 
man said to me the other day: “If 
you’ve got a head on you and are 
in the employ of General Motors 
and use that head, General Motors 
will let you cash in!” 

Personally, I don’t know if that 
is so or not. I have never worked 
for General Motors. But it is a 
very good sort of rumor to have 
about. And I rather feel it is true. 

I know a chap named Vogel 
who works for General Motors 
and has more or less to do with 
the spending of the organization’s 
money. If half of that money 
were coming out of his own 
pocket, he couldn’t spend it more 
judiciously. In fact, 1 know many 
men who do spend their own money 
much more thoughtlessly than this 
chap works with the other man’s 
money. No doubt, it’s being made 
worth his while. He probably 
realizes that his company is try- 
ing to let him make as much as 
possible, rather than as little as 
possible. 

Many of us have tried to be lib- 
eral when it comes to expense ac- 
counts and expense allowances for 
salesmen. How many of us can 
say that it has been productive of 
business ? 

I recall that some years ago it 
was pointed out to me that our 
300 salesmen were traveling rather 
luxuriously. If we could dictate a 
maximum amount for hotels and 
meals it would mean about $300 a 
day in savings to the company. , 

The plan was put into effect and 
the savings were produced. Not 
more than a half dozen men reg- 
istered complaints. Two of them 
were legitimate and special allow- 
ances were made for them. One 
of them traveled in Florida and the 
other in Colorado. The rest of 
them said nothing. 

What those men were doing be- 
fore this restriction was put into 
effect was to take the room which 
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—The area of 


Akron’s Business Influence 


BEING a compendium of useful infor- 
mation about Akron and Akronaria, 
published E.O.W. as a part of “Printers’ 
Ink” by the Times-Press, of Akron, Ohio. 
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NO. 17 THE TIMES-PRES 


——.. 





A GREAT 
NEWSPAPER 
—GROWING GREATER! 


O* the opposife page you see 

the physical evidence of Times- 
Press growth, a picture of the new 
and modern newspaper plant soon to 


be erected. 


The site has been purchased and this 
week workmen will begin wrecking 
the old Akron Music Hall to make 
way for Akron’s Best Newspaper. 
By next June the Times-Press will 
be in the new home which its 
progress merits so thoroughly. 


Rarely has a newspaper achieved 
universal recognition among readers 
and advertisers in so short a spacé 
of time. From the day of the merger 
of the old Akron Times and the 
Akron Press, five years ago, the new 
Times-Press has climbed higher and 
higher in public esteem. 


















This new building is an evidence ng 
only of the sensational progress ¢ 
this newspaper, but also of the cof 
tinued growth and sales potential: p 


ties of the great Akron market. 


The 350,000 people who live hefe ar 
buyers of every conceivable produ 
your customers, if you advertise 

them the 
more and more of them are reading 
every day—The Akron Times-Pr 

and The Akron Sunday Times. 


a 


thru newspaper  whid 


Devoted solely to the production 


the Times-Press, this new thre 
story building of light grey lim 
stone is soon to be located ona 
140x160-foot site at the corner | 
Exchange and High streets, in ¢ 
very heart of downtown Akr 
Into the structure, along with m 
equipment in every department, 

go new presses with a capacity 
144,000 64-page newspapers per howfNational 
Out of the building will come foil 
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product which will achieve even 
greater records of reader-confidence 
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the hotel clerk assigned them. 
They forgot to say: “I want to 
spend so and so for a room for 
tonight.” They were not buying 
closely. 

In a way, the men were not to 
blame. If the company was care- 
less, the men became careless. It 
is a common thing, though, for 
houses to be backward about ad- 
vancing salesmen’s salaries, but 
lax when it comes to approving 
expense accounts. 

Here is an interesting case. A 
salesman had been trying for some 
time to get his sales manager to 
increase his salary. 

“T finally got to. the bottom of 
it,” he told me. “The sales man- 
ager is just a rubber stamp. He 
can’t boost a man without having 
the owner of the business O.K. the 
raise. But since the owner of the 
business looks upon him as more 
or less of a clerk, he does let him 
O.K. expense accounts. So for 
some time now I’ve been getting 
$30 to $40 a month extra.” 

The so-called sales manager was 
not working in collusion with the 
salesman. The salesman was sim- 
ply padding his expense accounts 
and the sales manager was not 
checking them over carefully. 

Frankly, there is a tremendous 
amount of expense account pad- 
ding. Nine salesmen out of ten 
pad expense accounts. Only about 
two men out of five keep a really 
accurate itemized account. The 
others keep track in their heads. 
When the report is sent in, it must 
cover what they spent. 

Many a salesman soothes his 
conscience by explaining: “At that, 
I always lose money. You can't 
possibly put down every time you 
have to slip a man a dime. You 
can’t possibly keep track of the 
cigar you buy a customer. And 
many a time you've got to do a 
brand of entertaining which vou 
can’t ask the house to pay for but 
which you wouldn’t do yourself 
under ordinary conditions.” 

Is there a solution? Is there a 
formula which will permit holding 
traveling wastefulness to the mini- 
mum and at the same time keep 
the salesmen feeling right and 
friendly? Is there a method which 
will keep the salesman’s heart in 
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his work, hold his loyalty, provide 
tor his future if his sales warrant 
it—in short, keep laying a broader 
and broader foundation for a better 
and better sales force? 

It seems that there is. It is the 
formula of honestly trying to pay 
a man as much as possible, rather 
than as little as possible. 

There probably always will t& 
difficulty -in bringing together the 
mental attitudes of the typical - 
nancial head of a business and the 
typical salesman. That thing which 
makes each man a success in his 
own work is largely missing in the 
other. Nine successful salesmen 
out of ten are sympathetic and 
emotional. Financial heads of 
business are not as a rule men who 
permit their sympathies and emo- 
tions to influence them unduly. 

So the financial type of man 
looks upon the salesman as more 
or less of a waster; while the 
salesman regards the former as an 
“old crab and tightwad.” 

It so happens that the “old crab 
and tightwad” has much more to 
do with seeing to it that the sales- 
man gets his pay check than the 
salesman is apt to-concede. For 
that very reason many and many 
a good salesman has been lost to 
the house because he lets his emo- 
tions run away with him while the 
“old crab” doesn’t know how to 
get him back into adjustment. 

But in the end, there are two 
outstanding things which every 
salesman wants—and the better the 


salesman the more he wants them. § 


Those two things are: (1) appre- 
ciation and (2) the idea that he 
is getting all that is coming to 
him. 

When a salesman has an idea 
that the house is trying to get him 
for as little as possible, he will 
invariably feel that he is under- 
paid and that his chances are lim- 
ited. His feeling is always that 
he would be getting more money 
and more opportunities if his house 
took a more liberal viewpoint. 

Let him realize for once that his 
boss is honestly trying to see how 
much he can do for him rather 
than how little, and the salesman’s 
attitude reverses itself. 

About a year ago I was talking 
this thing over with a Chicago man 
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who employs a few salesmen. As 
a result of our talk he called one 
of his salesmen in to the home 
office. He took him to dinner. 
Then he said to him: “Bill, you’re 
working for me, but you’re a friend 
of mine and I’m a friend of yours. 
I want you to answer me straight. 
Do you think I’m holding you back 
financially ?” 

And Bill said: “Yes, I think you 
are. Put yourself in my place. I 
ought to have more money. I 
don’t say I could quit this job and 
go right out and get more money, 
because I don’t think I’d be worth 
as much money for some time to 
some other house. But I do think 
I'm worth more money to you. 
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I've told you so before.” 

Then the employer replied: 
“T’'ve had an idea you felt that way. 
Now I’mrreally trying to take care 
of you and everybody else con- 
nected with this business. Let me 
just show you some figures.” 

And that boss showed the sales- 
man some details that had to do 
with his territory. 

The boss said to me later: “I 
think I showed Bill some things 
he never knew before. I couldn't 
raise his pay then, but I feel he 
believes I’m looking out for his 
interests. And while I think I 
taught Bill something, I know I 
learned a lot from my talk with 
him.” 


Thirty-Five Years Ago in 
“Printers’ Ink” 


{Eprrortat Note: These abstracts and 
quotations appeared in the August and 
September issues of Printers’ Ink, 1894.] 


ET something people want, ad- 
vertise it wisely and it is sure 
to pay. 
* * * 

The best advertising will not 
create a demand for that which is 
not wanted. 

* 

The only newspaper in America 
issued every other day was the 
Reporter of Raton, New Mexico. 

* * * 

The advice of a bishop to a 
young preacher applies equally well 
to an advertiser: “Have something 
to say. Say it. Stop.” 

‘es 

An advertisement should tell the 
whole story in the least number of 
words, carefully selected and easily 
comprehended. 

* * 

The display should be adapted 

to the medium used. 
* * * 

Printers’ INK being a journal 
for advertisers, it affords us 
greater pleasure to secure one new 
subscriber who is an advertiser 


than a dozen who are not. 
* * oe 


When an advertiser has learned 


what not to do, he has mastered 
half the business. 
* * * 

No matter how the Republican 
newspapers may denounce Presi- 
dent Cleveland, most of them say 
all manner of nice things about his 
baking powder. 

* * & 

The aggregate circulation of the 
244 daily newspapers in the United 
States issuing over 1,000 copies an 
issue is 5,676,790 copies daily. 
There are 1,600 other newspapers 
with circulation less than 1,000. 

. . . 

The man who never reads the 
advertisements in the papers doesn’t 
read the editorial or news matter 
either. 

* + * 

The amount of $300,202.57 of 
paid advertising was carried in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal in its twelve 
issues ending with the August 
number (1894). 

+ + * 

If Mr. Alfred B. Scott, of the 
firm of Scott & Bowne, should be 
the next Mayor of New York, one 
advertiser will have secured a good 
position. 

. . + 

The H-O Company does not ad- 

vertise a brand of water. 


will keep the salesman’s heart in this thing over with a Chicago man 
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URELY Polly Porter wants to look her best tonight 
—the night of the Junior “hop.” 


| She has designs on the quarterback whose 65-yard run 
' won last Saturday’s game and as she applies the lip- 
stick Polly hums softly: “I must have that man.” 


There are thousands of Polly Porters in this broad land 
and they are the best prospects in the world for adver- 
tisers who make frocks and fur coats—hosiery and hand 


bags—perfumes and powders. 


—Ni A three-time, three-way prospect, your college girl. A 
‘| good customer now—a tremendous influence on others, 
| (particularly her family and the girl friends back 
| home), and the greatest purchasing agent in the world 
I when she leaves the campus to become a secretary, an 
[7 — artist or a Mrs. Someone who will raise a family and 
direct the destinies of several individuals. 
Get the facts about multiple advertising possibilities as 
offered by College Humor—the publication that gives 
an advertiser’s story a three-time shot for the price of 





one, 
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College Humor 


MAGAZUIEIN E 


1050 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















Group Acceptance—a Profitable 
Sales Key for Dealers 


Oil-O-Matic Dealers Concentrate Sales Energies—One May Try to §¢lj 
All the Doctors in His Territory, Another All the Presidents 


By Jas. A. Worsham 


Section Sales Manager, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 


Sane years ago, our presi- 
dent, U. Williams, was in 
a Midwest city conferring with a 
dealer who was complaining about 
his inability to sell oil burners. 

In trying to cover his entire ter- 
ritory, this dealer had made a sale 


was immediately followed by per. 
sonal interviews. 

Inside of three months over } 
per cent of the entire club mem- 
bership was sold. 

Like many manufacturers, we are 


ever confronted with the problem § 


here and there, but 
the volume of busi- 
ness was far below 
the dealer’s expec- 
tation. His terri- 
tory was large and 
on a_ tabulation 


there were enough 
able-to-buy pros- 
indicate 


pects to 
unusual _possibili- 
ties for the sale of 
oil burners, but he 
had been unable to 
cash in on those 
possibilities. 

At noon, the 
dealer took Mr. 
Williams to a 
Presidents Club for 





OU don’t have to be a 

psychologist to discover 
why dealers and salesmen 
are forever reaching for 
larger territories. The simple 
explanation is “human na- 
ture”—the grass always looks 
greener on the other side of 
the fence, 

Perhaps that is why show- 
ing dealers and salesmen 
that their own pastures are 
the greenest is so difficult. 
These actual experiences 
should help other manufac- 
turers convince their dealers 
and salesmen that there are 
“Acres of Orders” in present 


of how much terri- 
tory to include in 
each dealer’s fran- 
chise. The smaller 
the dealer, often, 
the greater his de- 
sire for large terri- 
tory. course, 
the large dealer 
thinks of large 
territorial area as 
necessary to large 
volume of sales, 
Our experience 
has been that those 
dealers who assume 
responsibility for 
a small territory 
and work it thor- 
oughly are the ones 


territories. 





lunch. The mem- 








who hang up un- 








bership of the club 
was made up of executives from 
various types of businesses—presi- 
dents of the leading concerns of 
the city. 

“Have you any Oil-O-Matic 
users here?” asked Mr. Williams. 

The dealer pointed out two. 

“My suggestion is this,” con- 
tinued Mr. Williams. “Make a 
special drive for business, just 
among these executives in the Club. 
Use these two prominent men as a 
starting point. Forget all about 
the rest of your territory for a 
while and concentrate on these 
presidents.” 

A definite campaign was planned, 
with the oil burner orders of these 
presidents as the objective. A 
mailing list was secured and the 
way for the salesmen paved with 
direct mail. This mail campaign 


i usual sales records. 
Concentrated effort in a restricted 
territory pays a better net profit 


and assures more sales than the J 


same effort scattered all over a 
wide area. 

“In soliciting oil burner orders 
along the old plan of scattering 
our selling efforts all over the ter- 
ritory,” remarked one dealer, “we 
found that our salesmen could get 
prospective buyers up to a certain 
point and there the sale would 
stick. Getting the prospect to 
reach a final decision was a her- 
culean task. 

“A review of our list of users 
showed a reasonable number had 
been sold, but hardly more than 
two or three from any one definite 
class. In analyzing this list, we 
found two neighbors, living side by 
side, who had bought. Interviewing 
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C= 
Read by the Automobile Buyers 


Enjoying unprecedented prosperity, the Argen- 
tines are buying automobiles in increasing num- 
bers, over 95 per cent being American cars. And 
a powerful influence on their buying habits is La 
Nacion of Buenos Aires. 


During the first six months of this year, La NAcIon 
carried 286,856 lines of automobile display adver- 
tising compared to 185,384 lines for the second 
paper. Most of it was advertising of American 
cars. 


Equally effective is the advertising of other Amer- 
ican products in La Nacion, for the Argentine 
automobile owners are the buyers of other luxu- 
ries. And they buy what they find advertised with 
their automobiles. 


United States Advertising Editorial and General Offices in 
Representatives: the United States: 
s. 8.7 HOPPE & co... Inc. Ww. W. DAVIES 
mes Building, New York Correspondent and General Representative 
ay - A - Bryant 6900 383 Madison Ave., New York 











Extraordinary Pulling Power—Superior Coverage — Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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one led us to discover that the 
neighbor had bought because the 
one being interviewed owned one, 
liked it and had recommended it. 

“A careful review of this situa- 
tion led us to the conclusion that 
we were not making any use of 
one of the most powerful factors 
in the developing and closing of a 
sale. I refer to the influence one 
neighbor, friend, relative or ac- 
quaintance has over another in ar- 
riving at decisions. 

“In my own personal experience 
I recalled where I had bought one 
make of automobile instead of an- 
other just because a neighbor in 
whose judgment I had confidence 
remarked, ‘If I were you 
wouldn’t buy number one. I would 
buy a number two.’ That was all 
that was said and I bought a num- 
ber two. 

“With a view of realizing on 
this ‘decision influence,’ we changed 
our sales tactics. We concentrated 
our sales efforts on certain city 
blocks. 

“Taking these two satisficd own- 
ers just mentioned as a nucleus, 
we went after their neighbors in 
a systematic fashion. First, we 
secured testimonial letters from 
these two users. These letters were 
reproduced and mailcd without 
comment to everyone in the three 
adjacent blocks. <A red line was 
drawn under the strect address on 
the letters, to direct special atten- 
tion to the location of these two 
homes. 

“This mailing was followed up 
by appropriate Oil-O-Matic liter- 
ature. 

“Then came a_ house-to-house 
selling effort. To date, through 
appointments secured by telephone 
and in various other ways, we have 
sold and installed fifty-five oil 
burners in those three blocks. In 
two of these blocks there are 
twenty-two homes and eighteen of 
them have been sold Oil-O-Matic 
burners. 

“Maybe you would call this 
neighborhood acceptance. At any 


rate, the more we sold, the greater 
grew the sales momentum and the 
quicker sales were closed.” 
Down South in a fair-sized city 
a dealer of ours has concentrated 
At this time, 


on bank officials. 
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nearly 90 per cent of the banking ~ 
officials of that city have been soli | 
Oil-O-Matics and all of the bank "°° 






buildings are so equipped. This 
dealer is planning now to concen. } 
trate special effort on attorneys— 
three of whom are now owners 
With these three as a nucleus, le 










feels that he can build up a “leg baat 
acceptance” as he terms it, among oy 
those in the legal profession. atl 
In a certain automobile manv- aid 
facturing center, the dealer gay § , 
all of his attention, at first, to ex- am 
ecutives of just one of the auto. = 
mobile manufacturing plants. Ou pd 
of a possible market of forty in a 
that particular plant, thirty-two ae 
have been sold thus far. Later, his § @"S™ 
activities were directed at other wn 
plants, but still adhering to the § “°e 
plan of working on only automo- We 
bile manufacturing plant executives. he | 
How a Campaign to Doctors § certai 
Originated a spe 

In another city where a world- =. 
known medical clinic is established § o.4 ; 
the dealer, in the first few months, B .. <4 
concentrated on physicians con- The 





nected with that clinic. lar; 
“Most of my sales have been 


made among these physicians,” he — 
states. “I find that by concen- physi 
trating my efforts among a certain lawye 
group like these physicians, they fj, “, 
often discuss their Oil-O-Matics © op, 


with one another while on the golf Bes 
course and at their club. 


“ : , tum 
A good example is this—one from 
day early this summer one of the dunn 
doctors to whom I had already A ave b 
sold a burner came to me and said ree 
that the doctors had had one of ® p44. 


their monthly official meetings at 4 about 
the clinic the evening before, with 


te ~ > the 
over a hundred noted physicians in 4 
attendance. . ., EL hay 
“Continuing, this doctor said conve 


that the talk had drifted to oil 
burners and that a good half of 
the time spent at the meeting was H. I 
used in discussing the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation§ th 
and its oil burner and the discus- [ delph: 
sion had been very favorable. Shem 
“T am sure that this was true, 
for the next few weeks following ) 
this particular meeting, I had many N 





inquiries from different physicians “a 
about Oil-O-Matic burners and I m... 
also made a sales record by selling § ment 


torial 
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anking . 
en sold nore burners in those two weeks 
a than any two weeks before or 


since. Many who felt they couldn't 
ford an oil burner this year said 
they would buy next year. All 
gave me a good hearing and were 










“us, he extremely interested. It all was a 
legal direct result of the conversation 
among @ 4+ that meeting.” 
Still another dealer made a spe- 
mani: § ia] drive for business on a promi- 
Save F ent residential street in a Mid- 
dir western city. He put forth all the 
auto- F tes effort on one side of the 
Out street first and then came down 
= M* the other side later, with equally 
ty-two J stisfactory results. As matters 
er, his now stand, every home on that 
= street is using an Oil-O-Matic 
vn. except four. ; ow 
“ws We have dealers in large cities 
utives. § who concentrate their efforts on 
tors certain suburbs. Still others make 
a special effort to equip all the- 
aters in the city. Another will 
world. work on undertaking establishments 
ished and another on florists, churches 
onths, F or schools. 
— There are dealers who, having 
b large retail sales torce, lay out 
7” he group selling in a similar way. 
S.. Several work continuously among 
+ / Physicians, another group among 
“aa lawyers and still another, perhaps, 
aan in a certain neighborhood or 
oes; g suburb. 
e golf Besides the accumulated momen- 
, tum of enthusiasm that results 
f the from sales being made frequently 


through group selling, further sales 
are being promoted all of the time 
through the groups or neighbor- 
hoods talking with one another 


ready 
1 said 
ne of 
gs at 


= 





with f about the Oil-O-Matic purchases 
Boss they have made. 

; In other words, to quote a phrase 
said I have read somewhere, “Tt keeps 
a conversation on our side. 
lf of 


was | H. K. Mulford to Merge with 
liams Sharp & Dohme 


ation The H. K. Mulford Company, Phila- 
ISCUS- Ff delphia, pharmaceutical and biological 
manufacturer, will be merged with 





Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, manufac- 
true, (turing chemists. 
wing 
many . . 
cians § Neal Adair Joins “Motor” 
nd | Neal Adair, formerly sales develop- 
Ni ment manager of the Motor and Equip- 
"ING Bment Association, has jo'ned the edi- 
torial staff of Motor, Yew York. 
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More 
Efficiency in Developing 
Prospects 









Tue AitKiIn-Kynett COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I would appreciate it greatly if 
you will send me a list of articles 
published in Printers’ Ink on the 
preparation and maintenance of pros- 
pect lists. 

Tue ArttKIn-Kynett ComPAny, 

H. A. MepuHotpr. 


ENERALLY when a new busi- 

ness is established, the first 
subject with which it occupies it- 
self, often to the exclusion of other 
equally important things, is finding 
an effective way of locating pros- 
pects. After the business becomes 
moderately successful, the machin- 
ery which was so painstakingly set 
in operation for prospect hunting 
begins to creak; and if sales in- 
crease beyond normal expectations, 
it often stops working altogether. 
Few established concerns spend 
anywhere near what they should 
for development and maintenance 
of adequate prospect-finding facili- 
ties. 

One thing this country needs, to 
paraphrase a remark attributed to 
a former vice-president of the 
United States, is better cultivation 
of prospects on the part of estab- 
lished business concerns. Informa- 
tion on how to develop an adequate 
system for the purpose is easy to 
obtain. The difficulty is to keep 
the system functioning at full effi- 
ciency after it has been started. 
Suggestions to this end will be 
found in abundance in the many 
articles on the subject which have 
been published from time to time 
in the Printers’ Ink Publications. 
A list of these articles is available 
to readers who may be interested. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Geyer Agency Adds to Staff 


F. Clifford Estey, formerly assistant 
to the president of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation, has jo ned The Gever Com- 
pany. Dayton, Ohio, alvertising agency. 

Fred L. Shaw, formerly radio editor 
of the Providence, R. .. Sunday 
Journal, and Howard C. Minnich, for- 
merly with the advertising department 
of The Delco-Light Company, have 
also jo'ned the Geyer agency. 
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In early days men and women found 





their first leisure — a leisure of the 


day that was not sleep or indolence, ' 













but time to wonder, to think, to 
experiment blunderingly. When 
days were no longer long enough} 
—then days were extended by “| 
fire's light .. . And all things worth} 
having in life today are products} 
of this leisure — this thinking —| 
throughout successive generations | 
—throughout days ever-lengthened| 
by some kind of artificial light. 





tno: Fifty years ago next month 
the incandescent lamp was invented | 


by Thomas A. Edison. What a 


tremendous effect it has had upon 
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the welfare of humanity! How 
many inventions that have lightened 
woman's burdens—that have given 
her greater personal freedom — 
greater safety —more leisure—were 
made possible by the electric 
light . . . through the greatly 
lengthened day it provided . . . 
through its practical pioneering 
which resulted in hundreds of 


other labor-saving electrical devices. 


M£CALLS 


A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 


We like to think that MeCall’s has each month 
for its 2,400,000 women readers something to 
assist’ them in lengthening their leisure -— that 


leisure which they devote to making life happier. 
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ay outhern Ruralist 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
ATLANTA 






Has acquired the Southern 
A.B.C. net paid circulation 
of Farm Life, Spencer In- 
diana, totaling over 200,000. 












EFFECTIVE 
NOVEMBER 1, 1929 
The advertising rate of 

SOUTHERN RURALIST will 

be $3.50 an agate line. 























Cover Positions 
in Rotogravure 








eee re eer re $2,732 
2nd and 3rd covers......... 2,732 
\% page inside covers........ 1,366 
4 page inside covers........ 683 ; 
CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 650,000 : 
100% Net Pam, No Arrears, 
No BuLk 
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National Advertising Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


1 
1 
New York Curcaco 
58 West 40th St. 307 N. Michigan Ave. ( 
ATLANTA Kansas City | 
806 Citz. & Sou. Bk. Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. t 
Detroit Daas F 
General Motors Bldg. Republic Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Monadnock Bldg. 

74) 
Sr. Louis 
1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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Getting a New Job 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As a continuous reader of both 
Painters’ Ink Weekly and Monthly 
I have naturally gained in _knowl- 
edge. One article in the Weekly, 
“Experienced Agency Man Wanted,’ 
rather tells a twofold story. I 
would like to ask a few questions 
along the same lines. 

What should one do in order to 
change one’s line of employment, 
part'cularly from one city to an 
another? How should answers be 
made to advertisements appearing 
in your papers and others? Should 
an advertisement be inserted in 
your Weekly in display and how 

much detail should be given? Is a 
direct-mail campaign worth while? 

I have for some time felt that my 
present employment is similar to 
“the round hole square peg.”” I am 
earning a fair income (five fig- 
ures). Lately I have tried so make 
a change by answering advertise 
ments. My efforts have been vo‘'d 
of results. I do not know the 
formule for bringing in replies. I 
have talked with some men about 
periodicals and newspaper advertis 
ing for positions. I have been dis- 
couraged to learn of their results. In 
one case a large agency wrote the 
copy without a single return. 

The enclosed letter for direct mail 
has been prepared by an agency. I 
have selected a list of some 250 
companies in New York for mailing. 
What is your thought on the letter 
and the plan? 

I appreciate that this request for 
information is out of your usual 
good office but frankly admit I don’t 
know where to turn for advice. 


HIS letter asks some questions 

which have worried many an- 
other man and the answers to them 
have merely been the experiences 
of other men which have varied 
as much as life itself varies. 
Changing a job from one city to 
another is one of the big changes 
in life, and many men have made 
this change by many different 
methods. 

One of the most successful men 
we know who came from a small 
town and who wanted a position 
in New York subscribed to five 
daily newspapers, read them care- 
fully, picked out the companies he 
thought were his logical prospects 
and then each week wrote a letter 
to each one of them based upon 
something he had seen in the news- 
papers and in the business maga- 
zines to which he subscribed, which 
he thought would be of interest to 
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them. He also carefully read all 
the better sounding help advertise- 
ments but eventually landed his job 
through interesting the president of 
the company by means of his per- 
sonalized follow-up based upon a 
study of the other man’s business. 

When our questioner asks how 
to answer an advertisement appear- 
ing in Printers’ INK and other 
publications, whether or not an ad- 
vertisement should be inserted, and 
whether a direct-mail campaign is 
worth while, he is asking very gen- 
eral questions. It has always 
seemed to us that the best sort of 
answer to an advertisement is one 
which shows at the start that the 
applicant knows what the job 
is about and why he is quali- 
fied for it. The best answers we 
have seen jump into the subject 
quickly without preamble and 
through some interesting line make 
the recipient want to see the man 
who wrote it. 

The same applies to inserting an 
advertisement in our publication 
and others. Many a man has se- 
cured a fine position through full- 
page display space where he has 
room to tell his story interestingly 
and convincingly. Many others 
have used smaller space and a great 
number have secured positions 
which suited them through the use 
of classified space. No _ publica- 
tion guarantees results. All that 
a periodical or the United States 
mail can guarantee is to take the 
message to the man who has the 
power to give the position if the 
man and his message sounds good 
to him. 

The letter enclosed for our con- 
sideration by the man who asks 
these questions is a clever one. It 
mentions the High Priestess of 
Apollo who, in the old days, gave 
advice about the future. It men- 
tions the Wishing Well and says 
that applicants at the old shrine 
would have done better to have 
studied market conditions. Some- 
how it seems to us that the letter 
is almost too clever. We feel con- 
fident that the man who wrote us 
could have done a more sincere 
sounding job if he had sat down 
and written the letter himself. 

Agencies have often prepared ex- 
cellent pieces of direct mail for 
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men who wanted positions. But 
it is scarcely the type of job that 
an agency wants to do or is best 
qualified to do. A man who wants 
a job knows why he wants it and 
also knows, or should know, why 
he thinks he can fill it profitably. 
No one is better qualified to talk 
on the subject than he is himself, 
or else he is not up to the job he 
wants. 

The trouble with having some- 
one else write an exceptionally 
clever or unusual letter to be sent 
out to a large list of concerns is 
that if an interview is secured and 
the man does not measure up to 
the letter his prospective employer 
is disappointed in him. He has 
been led to expect something en- 
tirely different from his reading of 
the letter. 

We have never seen a better let- 
ter of application than one written 
by a man for himself about a posi- 
tion for which he is qualified in 
which he tells why he thinks he 
can make a profit for the man he 
wants to work for. The sincere 
advertisement in publications which 
reach the type of executive in a 
position to hire a man, a sincere, 
well-written letter full of under- 
statements about the man himself 
by himself to a list of prospective 
employers, and most of all a study 
of the business for which the man 
wants to work, upon which to base 
both his letters and his advertise- 
ments, is the best plan we know.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Odol Appoints Kling-Gibson 
Agency 


The Odol Corporation of America. 
Chicago, Odol mouth wash and denti 
frice, has placed its advertising account 
with the Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Newspapers and 
radio advertising will be used 

The Acme Medicine Company, Winni- 
peg, Canada, has also appointed the 
Kling-Gibson agency to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


J. R. Murphy Joins Edwin 
Bird Wilson Agency 


Joseph R. Murphy, for the past year 
with the Corn — National Bank 
& Trust Company, hiladelphia, has 


joined Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., finan- 
cial advertising agency, as vice-president. 
He will have charge of Southern busi- 
nese, with headquarters at the Atlanta 
omee 


Window Display Survey Com- 
pleted by A. N. A. 


A national directory of window dis 
play installation services has been com. 
pleted by the Association of National 
Advertisers. This directory results 
from a survey conducted by the asso. 
ciation’s research council through its 
window and store display committee, of 
which Paul B. West, of National Carbon 
Company, Inc., is chairman. 

The survey, which is national in 
scope, covers 894 cities and towns in 
the United States and eight cities in 
Canada. With the exception of two, 
every city with a population of 100,00( 
and over is represented. It inclu les data 
on 201 window display services, operat 
ing 216 offices. 

The directory is divided into two se 
tions. The first part tabulates the an 
swers to a questionnaire sent to the 
window display services. The second 
section carries a tabulation of stores 
under seven major retail classifications 

Members of the committee who col- 
laborated with Mr. West in the work 
of the survey are: J. M. Allan, Br stol 
Myers Company; H. H. Caswell, W. F 
Young, Inc.; C. Cutts, Associated 
Apparel Industries, Inc.; j. W. Des 
becker, Eberhard Faber Pencil Com 
yany; W. J. Frankston, The Bloch 

rothers Tobacco Company; D. Harri 
son, Coca-Cola Company; W. C. Kirby, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons; S. Matz, Ex-Lax 
Manufacturing Company; G. A. Mott, 
Zonite Products Corporation; R. A 
Poor, Hygrade Lamp Company, and C 
A. Wiggins, General Foods Corporation 


Elected Vice-President of 
Picard-Sohn, Inc. 


Henry. Kirkland, formerly merchan- 
dising manager of the Trico Products 
Corporation, Buffalo, radio accessories 
and motor car equipment, has_ been 
elected vice-president and a member of 
the board of directors of Picard-Sohr 
Inc., New York advertising agency. He 
will be in charge of the Western office 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Kirkland was formerly district 
manager of The Sparks-Withington Com 
pany, Jackson, Mich., sales manager of 
Cummings Brothers, Flint, Mich., and 
with the merchandising department 
the Automotive Equipment <Associatior 


H. Baird with Springfield, 
Ohio, Papers 

W. H. Baird, for the last three 

years with the national advertising de- 

partment of the Columbus, Ohio, Citi 

zen, is now in charge of national ad 

vertising of the Springfield, Ohio, Ven 
and Sun. 


Join Lord & Thomas and 
Logan 
F. Hume Seymour and William L 
Banning, Jr., have joined the Los Ange- 
les office of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Inc. Mr. Banning will be assistant art 
director. 
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|No Premiums! 
No Contests! 
No Arrearages! 


The Weekly Kansas City Star has 
the largest weekly R. F. D. circulation 
in America! 


More important is the fact that The 
Weekly Star maintains this leadership 
without giving away monkey wrenches 
and fountain pens, without conducting 
piano and pony prize subscription con- 
tests and without carrying subscrip- 
tions in arrears. 


If there is any “secret” to the popu- 
larity of The Weekly Star it is simply 
this—that it gathers practical, help- 
ful farm information on such subjects 
as marketing and financing plans, 
seed tests, cattle demonstrations, the 
work of experiment stations and the 
meetings and activities of farmer or- 
ganizations, and gets it to the farmer 
first! 


Accuracy and timeliness are the 
qualities which have attracted to The 
Weekly Star a clientele of 465,000 
subscribers. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Largest Weekly R. F.D. Circulation in America 
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IT TAKES TWO WI 


A birdman who attempted to fly with but one 
wing would never leave the ground. Should 
he lose a wing while in the air he would side- 
slip or spiral to a fatal crash. 


Advertisers who have tried to win the Boston 
market with but one wing to their advertis- 
ing craft have never made a start, while others 
who discarded one pinion while in full flight 
have cracked up. 


For Boston is unique among great American 
markets. Fourth in size, with a population 
mere densely concentrated per square mile 
than any other city except New York, Boston 
offers a market worthy of the mettle of any 
advertising pilot. As a market Boston is dif- 
ferent, not difficult. Through Boston runs a 
line that cleaves the population into two dis- 
tinct groups. This line has been drawn by 
heredity, tradition, environment and personal 
preference. 


Boston’s newspapers represent the view- 
points of one or the other of these two groups. 
No newspaper serves both. A comparison of 
the newspapers themselves will disclose to 


BOSTON HER 
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A 
TO FLY IN BOSTON! 


which group each paper makes its appeal. 
The Herald-Traveler differs from its three 
contemporaries in almost every respect. It 
serves the group that advertisers have found 
to be the backbone of Boston’s buying ca- 
pacity. The other group is reached by the 
other three papers. 


The Herald-Traveler leads all Boston news- 
papers in total advertising lineage. This is 
evidence that MHerald-Traveler advertising 
pays dividends proportionately larger in sales 
than other newspapers, and therefore its unit 


of circulation is more valuable to advertisers 
than the unit of circulation of any other Bos- 
ton daily paper. 


There can be but one conclusion—the most 
responsive and most profitable of Boston’s 
two markets is the one served by the Herald- 
Traveler. The balance of the market can be 
reached for the most part by any one of the 
other newspapers. 
Advertising Representative For seven years the Herald- 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. Traveler has been first in Na- 
250 Park Avenue tional Advertising, including all 
New York, N. Y. financial, automobile and pub- 


914 Peoples Gas Building lication advertising among 
Chicago, IIl. Boston daily newspapers. 
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It was still light 


when Oregon folks 
read about it! 


DARKNESS enveloped the Lakehurst 
landing field when the giant Graf Zep- 
pelin finally settled down...but the full 
story of that historic event was read in 
broad daylight by Oregon folks. Three 
full hours difference in time, enabling 
readers to have details of all big east- 
ern events of the day, before dinner 
time, makes evening newspapers pre- 
ferred on the Pacific coast. 

That’s one reason why you must 

use The JouRNAL to do an adver- 

tising job in the Portland market! 

It goes into 3 out of 4 homes. 


the (OURNAL 


Portiand Oregon 
Afternoon - Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 3029 
REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc. 

















How the Trade Commission Will 
Clean Up Advertising 


A Statement Which Explains the Scope and Operation of a Committee 
Which the Federal Trade Commission Has Formed for This Purpose 


OvEs a period of several years 
W. E. Humphrey, of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been 
emphasizing, in speeches and pre- 
pared statements, the fact that the 
public is being robbed annually of 
hundreds of millions of dollars as 
a result of false and misleading 
advertising. The advertising he 
has had in mind chiefly is the un- 
fair and misleading copy appearing 
in‘ periodicals and newspapers. 

Last October—just short of a 
year ago—Mr. Humphrey called a 
conference of periodical publishers 
for the purpose of discussing this 
situation. This conference passed 
a resolution which called upon the 
National Better Business Bureau 
to develop an organization and sys- 
tem that would enable it to warn 
publishers against fraudulent ad- 
vertising which might appear in 
their publications. Some time after 
the conference the Trade Commis- 
sion announced the organization of 
a special board of investigation 
which would concentrate on the 
elimination of false and mislead- 
ing advertising. The statement is- 
sued by the Commission at the time 
read as follows: 

“False and misleading advertising 
published in newspapers and period- 
icals will be investigated from 
time to time by a special board of 
investigation that has just been 
named by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the board consisting of 
three of the Commission’s attor- 
neys. All inquiries will be based 
on Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act prohibiting unfair 
methods of competition. 

“In connection with carrying on a 
survey of published advertising the 
board will hold preliminary hear- 
ings on cases having to do with un- 
fair advertising. An informal ex- 
amination of newspaper and pe- 
riodical advertising has been under 
way for several months so that 
there are now a number of cases 
ready for review. 
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“Hearings before the board will 
not be public because the Com- 
mission’s rules on publicity do not 
permit a case to be made public 
prior to issuance of complaint. 

“Members of the board are: Mar 
tin A. Morrison, chairman; James 
A. Horton, and Eugene L. Culver. 
They will report all findings di- 
rectly to the Commission.” 

When this statement was made 
public, Printers’ INK sent a tele- 
gram to Martin A. Morrison, 
chairman of the special board of 
investigation, asking him for fur- 
ther information concerning this 
special board of investigation. Mr. 
Morrison replied: “The new Spe- 
cial Board is virtually in the proc- 
ess of its creation and no additional 
information is available.” 

Because the activities of this spe- 
cial board appear likely to make a 
decided impression on the advertis- 
ing business as a whole, Printers’ 


INK again wrote Mr. Morrison 
some days ago, asking him 
whether the special board had 


completed its organization and if 
it had whether he would not out- 
line in detail its scope and function. 
To this Mr. Morrison agreed and 
his remarks are published in full 
following : 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In response to your letter of the 
3rd instant, I am transmitting to 
you the following statement as to 
the purposes for which the Special 
Board of Investigation was re-' 
cently created by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and as to the man- 
ner in which its hearings are work- 
ing out in actual practice. 

The Special Board was intended 
to deal primarily with publishers 
and advertising agencies who have 
been ordered to be joined as re- 
spondents along with certain ad- 
vertisers against whom complaints 
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had been ordered to be issued, 
charging them with the publication 
of false and misleading advertise- 
ments. 

Publishers and advertising agen- 
cies were severally given informal 
hearings before the Special Board. 
Informal hearings were intended to 
be full and free conferences, with 
the members of the board denied 
the right to disclose any matter 
occurring at such hearings other- 
wise than in official reports to the 
Commission. Publishers and ad- 
vertising agencies to whom such 
hearings were granted were left 
free to disclose all things to ad- 
vertisers and others. 

Without exception, publishers 
and advertising agencies have ex- 
pressed approval of the Commis- 
sion’s campaign against false and 
misleading advertisements, have in- 
dicated a willingness to abide by 
any cease and desist orders the 
Commission may issue and _ that 
without being made or becoming 
parties to the complaints so to be 
issued against advertisers. They 
have offered to co-operate with the 
Commission in its plan and purpose 
to prevent the methods so de- 
nounced by the Commission. They 
indicated a purpose to co-operate 
with advertisers in so modifying 
their advertising copy as to elimi- 
nate the statements denounced by 
the Commission as false and mis- 
leading. 

They asked that the advertisers 
be granted like informal hearings 
and a chance to make immediate 
modifications of advertising copy to 
conform to the terms of any or- 
ders to cease and desist that might 
justly be based upon such proposed 
complaints. 

The Commission gave to the 
Special Board the discretionary 
power to grant informal hearings 
.to advertisers upon their petitions 
therefor. Such petitions are be- 
ing filed and granted and informal 
hearings are in progress. Our ex- 
perience in the hearings thus far 
granted to advertisers has demon- 
strated a fine spirit of concession 
and co-operation by the advertisers. 

As a result, many advertising 
agencies and advertisers are al- 
ready furnishing to the publishers 
modified copy from which all or 
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the greater part of the objection- 
able matter has been stricken. 

In the opinion of the Special 
Board it is of greater present im- 
portance to grant hearings that 
have for their purpose the imme- 
diate modification of advertising 
copy, so as to make formal com- 
plaints, trials and orders unneces- 
sary, than to finish at once the 
hearings intended to ascertain the 
attitude of publishers and agencies 
toward the several complaints al- 
ready ordered to be issued, but that 
may not need to be issued at all. 

In the meantime, in every case 
in which the advertiser, advertis- 
ing agent and publisher shall so 
elect, the proposed complaint will 
proceed to issuance, service, trial, 
findings and final order. The Spe- 
cial Board has no part in the is- 
suance of complaints or the pro- 
ceedings based thereon, they being 
under the exclusive control of the 
legal division under the direction 
of chief counsel. 

Martin A. Morrison, Chairman, 
Special Board of Investigation, 
Federal Trade Commission. 





National Cantube Corporation 
Formed 


The National Cantube Company, Inc., 
Ch'cago, tin containers, has been re 
organized as the National Cantube Cor 
poration. Among those associated with 
the organization are Walter A. Jordan, 
of the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, Ed- 
ward A. Blumenthal, of the Gabriel 
Snubber Manufacturing Company and 
the Pines Winterfront Company, Albert 
Kemper, of Kemper Brothers, Ed 
Schoen, of the Columbia Hardwood 
Lumber Company and David W. Stal- 
lard. 

George L. Deverall, secretary of the 
old company, retains the same position 
in the new organization. 





R. M. Gray Joins Bailey, 
Walker & Tuttle 


R. Mark Gray, formerly with the 
William K. Grimm Agency, Elkhart, 
Ind., has been appointed production 
manager of Bailey, Walker & Tuttle, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 


To Direct Sales of Du Pont 
Viscoloid 


W. D, Ward, formerly San Francisco 
manager of the Du Pont Viscoloid 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed sales manager of that com- 
pany. 
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TO REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


Color Sells 



























What made you read this page? 


Color? . . . Probably. 


Ask a manufacturer of almost 
any packaged product if color on 
the package helps to sell it. 

Look over recent issues of 
TIME. Notice how the adver- 
tisements in color stand out. . 
Like sending your best salesman 
into the richest territory. 

TIME’s 1929 color contracts are 
trebled by those for 1930, when 
TIME guarantees 300,000 aver- 
age net paid. 


COLOR VITALITY 


isk the Promotion Manager for TIME’s recent “Blue 
Book.” . . 205 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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We don’t cover all of Rhode Island 
(Neither do Providence newspapers) 


But We Do Cover; 
Northern Rhode Islan 


Our statements are reasonable 


and based on proved figures. 





it 







A prosperous worthwhile territory, including the citie | 
of Pawtucket, Central Falls, and Woonsocket (144,84 
population)— A responsive community where diversi. | 
fied industry assures an unusually active and steady | 
buying power. . 





If you buy chosen circulation—avoid duplication—and | 
insist on verification of facts— 


The PAWTUCKET TIMES 
and 
The WOONSOCKET CALL ; 


OFFER PROOF CONCLUSIVE IN THE FIGURES SHOWN 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Facts about Northern 


Rhode Island 


The following figures were compiled from the latest 
available sworn statements 


PAWTUCKET 


No. Families Pawtucket Providence Providence 
State Census Times letin Journal 
1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 


Pawtucket and Central 





Falls (twin cities) 21,629 22,264 1,210 6,296 
BL, didiiceneus 2,405 1,522 130 314 
Cumberland ...... 2,327 1,723 42 257 

Totals for above 26,361 25,509 1,382 6,867 


Total Net Paid Circulation of The Pawtucket Times 29,895 


WOONSOCKET 


No. Families Woonsocket Providence Providence 


State Census Call Bulletin Journal 
1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 
City of Woonsocket 9,972 9,732 384 1,820 
Burrillville ....... 1,883 1,326 379 175 
North Smithfield. . . 714 476 eas see 
Totals for above 12,569 11,534 763 1,995 


Total Net Paid Circulation of the Woonsocket Call 1 5, 753 


There is only one way to blanket northern Rhode Island 
and that.is with . 


The PAWTUCKET TIMES 


and 


The WOONSOCKET CALL 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman National Representatives 





New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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What They Say About 
THIS Newspaper .. . 


VW, do readers of The New York 


Daily Investment News think about this 
financial newspaper? Following are a few 
excerpts from letters that came to the editor's 
desk: 


BOR 


YANO WGA NGA WBOROROT 


TOTO OTEOTED) 


T 


“The finest thing of its kind.”"—R. R., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


“Keep up your good work.”"—G. R. S., 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


“Thanks for your advice, wh'ch is surely 
sound."—A. E., New York. 


“You are making a great success."— 
L. E. B., Farmville, Va. 


Ouiou 


TAANTO 





Hundreds of such letters prove that the 
appeal of this newspaper is universal. It is 
a “cover-to-cover’ paper of interest to the 
average investor and seasoned broker 
alike. It offers a splendid medium for ad- 
vertisers who have a message of interest to 
people with money. 
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NEW YORK DAILY 


INVESTMENT NEWS 


67 Wall Street, New York 
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Industry's Yearly Models and the 
Second-Hand Market 


A Follow-Up to “Should Industry Have Yearly Models?” 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


{EprrorraL Nore: In the August 1 
issue of Printers’ Ink there ap- 
peared an article on page_10 by 
E. J. Heimer, secretary, Barrett- 
Cravens Company, which asked: 
“Should Industry Have Yearly 
Models ?”’ 

In this article, Mr. Heimer in- 
quired whether it would be wise, 
from the profit standpoint, for 
manufacturers of such things as 
industrial machinery to merchandise 
on the yearly model plan as do the 
automobile manufacturers. 

A number of industrial manufac- 
turing executives replied to Mr. 
Heimer in the pages of Printers’ 
Ink. While none of these execu- 
tives seemed to feel that the plan 
is entirely impracticable, neither 
did any give it his hearty endorse- 
ment. 

We asked Mr. Heimer to sup 
plement his original comments after 
analyzing what the executives men 
tioned above had to say. He does 
this in the following article.] 


HEN I wrote my recent ar- 

ticle entitled: “Should Indus- 
try Have Yearly Models?” I did 
not anticipate that the question of 
the second-hand market would be 
overlooked. Instead, I had hope 
that some one concerned with in- 
dustry would suggest a_ solution 
that would take into account the 
proper method of absorbing the in- 
creased number of used machines 
that would be placed on the market. 
Permit me then to suggest what 
might logically happen. 

Perhaps the strained condition of 
the second-hand automobile busi- 
ness causes many industrial execu- 
tives to feel that industry must not 
sponsor anything that will tend to 
over-produce beyond the point of 
absorption. That is sound, but 
suppose we forget automobiles for 
the moment and turn to some other 
product. 

What about typewriters? It is 
not uncommon to hear of con- 
cerns which trade in their type- 
writers each year. Even greater 
numbers trade them in the third 


year. 
Now three years is not the pro- 
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ductive life of a typewriter. 
Monthly maintenance service will 
tend to lengthen the life of a type- 
writer six, seven, and in some 
cases, ten years. In our own com- 
pany we have a rule that no type- 
writers may be traded in prior to 
seven years service. Perhaps we 
are the exception—at least type- 
writer salesmen tell us so. 

Be that as it may, the question 
concerning us now is, what be- 
comes of these typewriters that 
are traded in? hey are not 
scrapped. Some must be because 
of poor condition, but I'll warrant 
that the greater number are recon- 
ditioned and resold. We know 
that there exist today companies 
which do a profitable business sell- 
ing reconditioned typewriters. Even 
mail-order houses participate in 
their sale. These typewriters are 
well worth the money asked for 
them. 

But who buys them? I can hear 
most folks answer this question by 
saying that they are absorbed by 
individuals. I'll grant that a num- 
ber of individuals do buy them, 
but at the same time I venture a 
guess that a large proportion goes 
right back into business offices 
where they turn out three to five 
years additional productive service. 
As I vision this situation, it ap- 
pears to me that these recondi- 
tioned typewriters enable small 
businesses, new concerns with lim- 
ited capital, old-fashion concerns 
which even as yet haven't fully 
equipped themselves with the avail- 
able equipment offered by this ma- 
chine age, to have typewriters which 
they can use until such a time as 
they feel the purchase of a new 
typewriter becomes necessary. 

As I view it, these rebuilt ma- 
chines are opening up a new group 
of users for the manufacturers of 
typewriters. They build sales pos- 
sibilities for tomorrow by break- 
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ing down the sales resistances of 
today. 

To those who disagree with this 
viewpoint and still stick to the argu- 
ment that individuals absorb the ma- 
jority of rebuilt typewriters, let us 
consider a device that has little sale 
among individuals, yet is traded in 
after a short business career. I 
refer to dictating machines—both 
the dictating machine and _tran- 
scriber. Manufacturers of this 
equipment urge trade-ins after 
three years use because of new and 
improved models, loss of efficiency 
through fatigue of old machines, 
etc. These claims, in most in- 
stances, are well founded and the 
trade-ins justified. What becomes 
of these trade-ins? Are they re- 
built and sold at a lower price in 
another field?’ Exported? Don't 
ask me! All I know is they are 
traded-in. The second-hand mar- 
ket in this field doesn’t seem to be 
suffering. 

There undoubtedly are other de- 
vices used in modern business like 
the typewriter, automobile and dic- 
tating machine that are traded in 
after comparative short usage. 
Don’t ask me to name a type of 
industrial equipment enjoying this 
paid turnover—frankly I can’t— 
and if I could, this question never 
would have come up. 


Opening Up a New Field 


What I am driving at here is 
merely this: Yearly models in in- 
dustrial equipment might create a 
second-hand market which would 
permit small manufacturing con- 
cerns to purchase, at a greatly re- 
duced price, rebuilt equipment of 
a type that they have always de- 
sired to install but because of the 
cost of new equipment have been 
unable to acquire. Such manu- 
facturers would then become users 
of that type of equipment and it is 
altoegther logical to assume that 
when their second-hand equipment 
played out they would see, not only 
the value of that type of equip- 
ment, but the value of buying it 
new—with all the latest improve- 
ments. 

In a sense this would open up 
a new field—particularly for manu- 
facturers marketing a product sell- 
ing above the $500 mark. For the 
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manufacturer of industrial equip. 
ment selling in a range from $50 
to $250 this would not hold true 
so completely. Likewise, special 
equipment, intended to do a specific 
task in a definite plant would be 
out of the picture. But screw ma- 
chines, planers, radial drill presses, 
power presses and the like, should 
have a favorable outlook. Special 
conveyors, overhead systems, spiral 
chutes, drying ovens, etc., would be 
more or less out of the picture as 
well. 

In conclusion, permit me _ to 
again emphasize that what I have 
said here is based only on con- 
jectures that have occurred to me 
as I keep constantly searching for 
a broader market for Barrett Lift- 
trucks and _ portable elevators. 
Maybe I’m all wet—and if I am 
I'll not turn the other way when 
you tell me so. 


T. C. Clark Purchases 
“Farmer and Breeder” 


Farmer and Breeder, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., has been purchased by Thomas 
C. Clark, publisher, Minneapolis. H 
M. Harden, formerly managing editor 
of Farm, Stock & Home, has been made 
editor of Farmer and Breeder and 
Homer Smith, formerly general man 
ager of the latter magazine, has_ been 
made associate editor. F. A. Keller, 
formerly circulation manager of Farm 
Stock & Home, is now circulation man 
ager of the newly purchased magazine 

The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, publishers’ representative, has 
been appointed advertising representa 
tive of the Farmer and Breeder. 


Io Represent Iowa News- 
papers 

The Fairfield, Iowa, Evening Ledge» 
has appointed the Devine-Tenney Cor- 
Seatice. publishers’ representative, New 
fork, as its national advertising repre 
sentative. 

Devine-Tenney also has been appointed 
to represent the Centerville, Iowa, 
lowegian & Citizen, effective October 
1, and the Washington, Iowa, Dai/y 
Journal, effective January 1, 1930. 


E. W. Shattuck with Durant 


Motors 


Edward W. Shattuck, formerly dis 
trict representative, at New York, for 
the Dodge Brothers Corporation, De 
troit, has been appointed assistant gen 
eral sales manager, in charge of office 
and distribution, of Durant Motors, 
Inc., of that city. He was, at one time. 
head of the _ statistical division of 
Dodge Brothers. 
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Work of Better Business 
Bureaus Discussed 


A report on the work done in eigh- 
teen cities for the elimination of fraud 
and sharp advertising practices was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Better Business 








Bureaus, held at San Diego, Calif., this 
week. The report, which was_ pre- 
sented in a paper prepared by H. J 
Kenner, manager of the Better Business 





Bureau of New York, covered a survey 
conducted among Bureau managers. 

The report dealt specifically with 
schemes advanced by promoters in the 
field of aviation. For each new in 
dustry created, it said, there comes into 
existence a dishonest fringe. With the 
development of aviation, the paper ex- 
plained, a fringe has grown which in 
cludes outright “‘gyp’’ schools, incom 
petent schools and blue-sky promoters 
of aviation securities This fringe, it 
was said, will be present in volume for 
the next few years. To meet its activi- 
ties, Bureaus were counseled to exercise 
continued vigilance and to allow no let- 
up in the educational work of urging 
the public to follow the admonition, 
“Investigate Before You Invest.” 

Harry Van Horn, of the Columbus, 
Oh'o, Bureau, scored cemetery promo 
tion schemes. Flint Grinnell, of the 
Chicago Bureau, presented a report for 
the standardization committee. Follow 
ing the presentation of this report, the 
conference adopted plans to place a 
copy of its extensive recommendat ons 
with all advertisers in cities which have 
Bureau members. This action, it is be 
leved, will help to make Bureau work 
more uniform. 

The co-oneration 


extended by adver 


covered in a re 


tising mediums was 
port by Dale Brown, of the Cleveland 
Bureau. Louis Rothschild, of the 


Washington, D. C Bureau, reported 


on the ass‘’stance extended to the Bet 
ter Business Bureau movement by the 
Federal Government 


Meyer Both Company Starts 
New Department 
The Meyer Both 


ate advertising service, Chicago, has 
inaugurated a department to handle 
nat‘onal and local space advertising and 
direct-mail and  dealer-help accounts 
Robert A. Wachsman, recently an ac- 
count executive with the Dade B. Ep- 
stein Advertising Agency, of that city, 
has joined the company to take charge 
of the development of the new depart 
ment 


Company, syndi 


N. W. Ayer to Open 
London Office 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., are planning 
to open an office at London, England, 
on November 1, 1929. Douglas 


Meldrum will be manager. 
Mr. Meldrum has been 
the Ayer office at San Francisco. 


manager of 
Carl 


Eastman succeeds him as manager of the 
San Francisco office. 
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J. H. Victor Wins Western 
Advertisers’ Golf Meet 


Members of the Western Advertising 
Golfers’ Association defied superstition 
last week and played the fifth of the 
season’s tournaments on Friday the 
13th. The outstanding superstition de- 
fier of the day was John H. Victor, of 
the Victor Manufacturing Company, 
who won low gross honors with a score 
of 115 for the twenty-seven holes 
played. 

H. W. Markward, 
These two, together with Don 
Smith, Liberty, and Glen Clarke, Mac 
fadden Publications, comprised the win- 
ning low gross foursome. 

C. W. Wallis, of I. S. Wallis & Son, 
took first place in the low net field, with 
Charles M. Freeman, Photoplay, run- 
ner-up. Members of the winning low 
net foursome were Donald G. Heinley, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Joseph H. Lynch, Atlantic Publications, 
J. W. Banister, Standard Farm Papers, 
and Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Wallis also won the blind bogey 
prize for the day. Mr. Lynch and 
Mr. Clarke won first and second low 
putting honors, respectively. 


True Story, was 


sect md. 


U. S. Rubber Starts Fiber 
Products Department 


A fiber products department to market 
lexide, a latex-treated base material for 
imitation leather, has been organized by 
the United States Rubber Company, 
New York. R. P. Rose is general man- 
ager and D. C. Cochran, sales man- 
ager. Sales offices will also be estab- 
lished at Chicago and Cleveland. 


To Debate Influence of 
Salesman 


The New York Sales Managers’ Club 
wll hold its first meeting of the season 
at New York on Friday, September 20. 
The subject to be debated at the meet- 
ing is “Resolved: That the influence 
and the importance of, the salesman are 
diminishing.” 


Fall Campaign Starts on 
Chancellor Cigars 


The American Cigar Company has ap- 
proved its fall schedule for its news- 
paper advertising of Chancellor Cigars. 
The campaign, which is now appearing 
in various cities throughout the country, 
is being directed by Lord & Thomas 
ind Logan. 


H. C. Whiteley Joins “The 
Spur” 


Harold C. Whiteley, formerly with 
the Butterick Publishing Company, has 
joined the advertising staff of The Spur, 
New York. He was associated, at one 
time, with the A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago, 












Variants of the Woodcut 
Technique 


A Crisp, Clean, Scintillant Art Style That Not Only Glorifies the Subjeq 
but Assures Perfect Printing 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE has always persisted a 
controversy relative to the 
origin of wood engraving. The 
Babylonians and the Egyptians 
were adept at it and have handed 
interesting examples down through 


- 


the actual reproduction craftsman. 
ship, we have led in recent years 
despite the centuries of experimen 
conducted abroad, more specifically 
in England and Germany. Finally 
wood engraving developed an extra 
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Chrysler Motor Is Using the Woodcut Technique in Much of Its Advertising. 
The Chrysler Illustrations Are Strikingly Different for That Reason 


the ages. During the Middle Ages 
the process was popular as a means 
of stamping monograms and vari- 
ous designs and insignias, in color, 
on fabrics and on leather. It was 
in the twelfth century, however, 
when paper was introduced, that 
wood engraving in the more mod- 
ern sense became an accepted and 
utilitarian art. It was not prac- 
tical to reproduce such work on 
papyrus which doubtless accounts 
for the slow progress made in an- 
cient days. 

Soon the artistic possibilities of 
the process swept the world, and 
from crude, outline illustrations, 
the sharp eyes of specialists cut 
into wood blocks the most detailed 
and exquisite themes, elaborate in 
conception and remarkable for the 
atmosphere created and the illu- 
sions of light and shade. 

It is not generally known, but 
the technical methods in this field 
have been perfected and brought to 
their highest degree of excellence 
in America. In the tools used and 
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measure of the practical, as inven- 
tive minds worked out a_ process 
whereby electrotyping was made 
possible. The woodcut is coated 
with a delicate film of metal and 
this, in turn, means any number of 
impressions. The advertiser soon 
found that he could put the art to 


work in his behalf, once the wood § 


block was reproduced in metal. 
There is a mistaken idea that 
the woodcut illustration, because of 
its traditions, its background 
through history and its very tech- 
nique, is old fashioned and there- 
fore unsuited to the usages of mod- 
ern advertising for a modern 
product. Yet some of the finer 
examples of wood engraving s0 
marvelously reproduce nature in all 
her moods and detail is so infinitely 
fine that they suggest halftones at 
first glance and reflect not an out- 
moded spirit but an art which could 
never grow old in the sense of be- 
ing creaky with primitive age. 
There are as many styles of 
technique in wood engraving as 
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YWAAAAVAAVAIAIA 
NEARLY A 


MILLION LINE GAIN 


in the 
Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press 


the first 8 months of this year 


REFLECTS 


_,. the sound business con- 
ditions in St. Paul. 


VAVAAVAVAVAVAVAIAVAIAIA 


... and the advertising pro- 
ductiveness of St. Paul’s big 
newspaper. 


CO 


St. Paul Bispatch ~ Pioneer Press 
O'MARA AND ORMSBEE, INC. 


Genera | Advertising Representatives 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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Average Net Paid 

Circulation of The 

Kansas City Star 
for August 


EVENING 


218,915 


MORNING 


276,844 


SUNDAY 


297,552 














THE KANSA: 


Chicago Office: 1418 Century Bldg. 
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Month 


GAIN, and for the fifteenth successive 
month, The Kansas City Star has estab- 
lished a new circulation record. The average 
net paid circulation for August was the largest 
August circulation in the history of The Star. 
Compared with August last year it was a gain 
of 30,369 copies each evening, 33,022 copies 
each morning and 12,229 copies each Sunday. 


A gratifying record also was made in adver- 
tising. The total for August in the morning, 
evening and Sunday editions was 2,434,432 lines. 
This was a new high mark for the month and 
a gain of 239,871 lines over August of last year. 
Every month for fifteen months The Kansas 
City Star has gained in advertising over the 
corresponding month of the preceding year. 


ITY STAR. 


New York Office: 15 E. 40th St. 
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LOUIS A. WITTEN 


AT THE MICROPHONE 
ANNOUNCING THE 


Paramount-Publhx 


Radio Hour 


Saturday evening, September 21st... 
over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, from 10 to 11 (Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time) . . . the new 
Paramount- Publix Hour will be heard 
for the first time. 

Another Paramount-Publix program 
every Saturday thereafter. 

Louis A. Witten, well-known per- 
sonality of the air, in charge of radio 
broadcasting for Hanft-Metzger clients, 
will announce this feature. 

Our Radio Department, serving im- 
portant national advertisers ... is fully 
competent in this field... so important 
in modern advertising agency service. 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


Organized 1913 


Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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there are in any other medium. 
The artist himself determines this 
of course. Despite which, to the 
uninitiated, it would appear that 
“wood engraving” is a term de- 
scriptive of a set and unchanging, 
unvariable technique, always iden- 
tical. 

For almost twenty years woodcut 
illustrations were not used to any 
appreciable extent by advertisers, 
who stubbornly persisted in the im- 
pression that they would create an 
atmosphere of an undesirable char- 
acter. The possibilities of this 
school of illustration remained dor- 
mant until campaigns came to see 
the wisdom of tailoring the pic- 
ture’s technique to fit the mood and 
the story and the temperament of 
the specific message. 
If, therefore, an ad- 
vertisement frankly 
touched upon some 
historic episode or an 
ancient parallel, the 
woodcut was chosen 
to complete the en- 
semble. The style of 
the drawing fitted the 
mood of its copy and Sunienenn il 
idea. 

No sooner did these significantly 
interesting illustrations appear in 
publications than it was everywhere 
understood that a splendid tech- 
nique had been too long overlooked 
and neglected. With advertisers 
hungrily seeking individuality of 
art style that their campaigns 
might become all the more distinc- 
tive and identifiable, here was a 
picture spirit and mood of a pecu- 
liarly fascinating nature. The public 
studied such illustrations with un- 
deniable interest due to their elab- 
orate detail and the complexity of 
line. For a new generation had 
all but grown up unaware that 
there was such a thing as wood 
engraving. To this generation the 
pictures were fascinating and 
wholly “new” as an advertising 
technique. 

Not a year had passed before 
the advertiser himself saw that the 
variations of the process were al- 
most without limitation. There 
might be ten campaigns running 
at the same time sponsored by ten 
different firms, and all illustrated 
in the woodcut manner, yet each 
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might well claim an individuality 
of its very own. From that mo- 
ment, more and more woodcut style 
illustrations bowed to a receptive 
audience. 

Today some of the memorable 



















Woodcut Type Illustrations Print 
Well on Almost Any Paper Stock 


campaigns are inspired by an early 
art, and artists have broadened 
the scope of production. Effects, 
baffling even to an expert eye, are 
actually not woodcuts at all. 

With an eye to the original tech- 
nique, these artists are making 
original pen-and-ink drawings 
which combine all the grace and 
charm and fixity of line and form 
of the wood engraving with mod- 
ern touches, with a free sweep of 
light and shadow and with an 
added measure of the man’s own 
individuality of treatment. It re- 
quires infinite patience. Such illus- 
trations can’t be “rushed through.” 
| have known an artist to labor 
for two weeks on a single design. 
Every line was planned shrewdly 
in advance; every effect studied to 
bring about a definite result. 

An outline sketch of the sub- 
ject is drawn and this in turn is 
filled in with rather delicate planes 
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The Woodcut Type Illustration Used by the American Telephone & Telegraph 


Company Has Given That Company's 


Advertising a Distinct Individuality 


All Its Own 


of tone to establish values. The 
floor plan thus produced is some- 
what of a ghost of the finished 


product, but makes it easier for 
the artist to lay in his pen work 


with full confidence. The tech- 
nique is not one which permits of 
many changes or erasures or after 
thoughts. 

Of course the essential spirit of 
the wood engraving is a sureness 
of firmly directed line. Cross 
hatching, as such, is not used. But 
there may be in a single drawing 
as many as a dozen different thick- 
nesses and weights of pen line 
according to the depth of tone de- 
sired. The technique is mechani- 
cal in a _ sense, although artisti- 
cally mechanical. It is customary 
to fashion the line shading to the 
contour of each specific detail of 
the theme. If an object is globular, 
for example, then the line work is 
done in a series of compact curves. 
There is practically no vignetting 
and few pure whites. 

To create a vigorously effective 
suggestion of an original woodcut, 
the artist is compelled to follow 
line formulas to a certain degree. 
The very moment he departs from 
the basic principles of his tech- 
nique the illustration becomes mon- 
grel. 

The more successful designs are 


made either actual size or not much 
larger than the size intended for 
reproduction. This necessitates, 
quite often, a small original with 
lines so intricate and delicate and 
precisely placed that they may well 
cause wonderment on the part of 
any student of illustration. 

An even more acceptable method 
of imitating the woodcut style is 
to make the drawing on a chalk- 
surface board or paper. It comes 
in several grades, has a thin coat- 
ing of very hard, brittle chalk, 
glaced, over which a pen glides 
easily enough. The advantage of 
this board is that highlights can 
be scraped out with a pen knife 
or a tool madé for the purpose, 
such as was used in the making 
of chalk-plates in the days of yore. 

The woodcut technique calls for 
reverse contrasts, white lines or 
dots, or solid black, and the sur- 
faced paper facilitates the artist's 
work in this respect. When the 
special paper is not employed, then 
such lines or stippled dots must 
be put in with white paint and a 
pen, and are likely to chip off if 
the drawing is not handled with 
great care by all concerned. 

Where the subject matter is me- 
chanical, such as intricate machines, 
the wood engraving technique is 
of quite definite aid for these 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 





























Cultivating the Progressive, 
Active Buying Element 


Families who adopt new home conveniences and modern equip- 
ment invariably compose the progressive, active buying element. 
The installation of radios, electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and electric washers among the three buying classes, A, B and 
C, of the Worcester City and Suburban Market, proves con- 


clusively that families in this area are responsive to advertising 








a appeal. 
ality 
Class A includes families of high buying power; Class B in- 

= cludes families of medium buying power; Class C includes 
ates, families of low buying power. 
with 

and 

well Own Electric Vacuum Elettric 
t of Radios Refrigerators Cleaners Washers 
thod ClassA 81.29% 14.55% 81.46% 38.09% 
alk. Class B 50.69% 1.09% 37.01% 21.33% 
aa Class C 28.81% 25% 15.76% 13.01% 
alk, 
ns The Telegram and Gazette maintain everyday contact in the 
fe home with 72.80% of the owners of radios; 74.84% of the 
ose, owners of vacuum cleaners; 80.87% of the owners of electric 
on ‘ refrigerators, and 72.33% of the owners of electric washers. 
f 

pa 
sur- 

ist’s y f » 
the THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
en 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

A George F. Booth, Publisher 

me- Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 

@ New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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subtle details lend themselves to 
precision of drawn line. Highly 
polished surfaces are beautifully 
rendered as well. 

There are, as I have said, a con- 
siderable number of variants of the 
old style woodcut, all of them ar- 
tistic, attractive and clean cut in 
their reproductive qualities. You 
may always depend upon such 
illustrations to show up exactly as 
they appear in the original draw- 
ing. This has led many adver- 
tisers to turn to this school of art 
for their newspaper campaigns. 

Why is it that the woodcut style 
may be depended upon to print 
clearly, brilliantly under all condi- 
tions? It is really quite simple 
when you study the technique. It 
is one of neatly arranged, very or- 
derly lines, placed side by side. 
Contrast is always in evidence, 
white against black. Every pos- 
sible printing surface is thus pro- 
tected. The very formality of the 
shading wards off congestion. 
Where many pen and ink tech- 
niques indulge in cross-hatching 
and overlapped lines, the woodcut 
automatically protects itself against 
reproduction pitfalls. 

Then again, as has been men- 
tioned, the originals are made al- 
most, if not indeed, actual size. 
There is no reduction when the 
engraving is ordered. If the draw- 
ing is safe then the plate must be 
so. 

Numerous advertising subjects 
lend themselves quite definitely to 
this art and are clarified by the 
technique. Where reproductions of 
mechanical objects are required to 
print in extremely limited space 
and small as to size, the woodcut 
style is incomparable. A drawing 
of an accessory, infinite as to spe- 
cialized detail, will show up splen- 
didly in half-inch proportions, with 
each and every microscopic unit 
translatable. 

Comparatively few genuine wood 
engravings are in use. Too much 
time is required in their production 
and the wood engraver is not tem- 
peramentally inclined to modern 
rush, closing dates and interrupt- 
ing queries. True, there have been 
some magnificent specimens, planned 
long in advance, and measuring up 
to the technical standards of any 
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age, but the expense is great and 
the hazards many. 

On the other hand, artists are 
more and more specializing in pen 
versions of the woodcut technique, 
each endeavoring to create his own 
distinctive atmosphere, style, method 
of production. Some of these are 
quite formal and adhere to ancient 
traditions of the school, while oth- 
ers are free and of a decorative 
quality. All, however, must seek 
to preserve to an appreciable ex. 
tent the fundamental — technique, 
namely, the orderly placitig of side- 
by-side lines and the massing of 
lights and shadows mechanically 
rendered. 

If an advertiser demands that 
his product be expertly and pains- 
takingly reproduced in an illustra- 
tion, exactly as it is, detail for 
detail, no technique can compare 
with the wood engraving. Nor 
does this mean slavish convention- 
ality. Such drawings are at once 
true to life and highly artistic, de- 
pendent upon the qualifications of 
the artist selected. 

The beauty of the technique is 
its flexibility, its adherence to real- 
ism and the sureness of reproduc- 
tion. And contrasts are so vividly 
marked. Blacks seem “blacker.” 
White has a strange brilliancy. In- 
termediate tones fall quietly into 
place. 

A carton, a piece of machinery, 
a set of china, landscapes, cos- 
tume compositions, accessories, tiny 
vignettes in miniature as “spots” to 
punctuate text—in all these de- 
partments of commercial art the 
woodcut technique is a highly suc- 
cessful medium. And each season 
brings us a new series of inter- 
pretations by individual artists. 


A President Offers Us 
Co-operation 


Reerer’s No-Motn, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Thank you ever so much for your 
very prompt reply to my recent: letter. 
deeply appreciate the enclosures that 
you sent. hey are very comprehensive 
and answer my questions fully. 
Please do not hesitate to call on us, 
if we can be of any service which 
might prove in a tangible way our 


appreciation. 
E. J. Reerer, 
President. 
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332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
846 So. Broadway, 

Los Angeles 
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In Buffalo, N. Y. 


Some of the companies in which 
the American Bankers Association 
Journal subscribers exercise a de- 
cisive influence : 


Remington Rand, Inc. 

Niagara Falls Power Co. 

Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 

Continental Baking Co. 

Curtiss Airplane & Motor Cog. 

New York Telephone Co. 

Liquid Veneer Corp. 

Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corp. 

Federal Portland Cement Co. 

Clark- Buffalo Oil Corp. 


ANKERS are men of healthy 
incomes—alert, well-informed 
and financially independent. They 
buy for their banks, their outside 
businesses and themselves the finest 
products that the markets afford. 
The Journal’s readers are the highest 
officers in the banks—they are men 
who believe in good advertising and 
they are influenced by it. 
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- WofAuthority in Its Industry } 


Burden of the World 


imagination into action, and action into imagina- 

tion. Back of all modern mechanical “miracles” 
first was imagination, and then the means for action. 
And the means invariably has been machine tools. 


While keeping abreast of developments in this field 
Iron Trade Review never loses sight of the broader 
significance. As, for example, in 1925 it said: “New 
developments in cutting tools are in order if machine 
tool progress is to continue.” Since which time greater 
progress has been made in just the direction indicated 
than ever before in a decade. 


Steel consumption in the past six months has been 
proceeding at a record-breaking rate. Machine tools 
have been fabricating the steel into finished products. 
Therefore, the need for replacement will soon appear. 
Current news of the market is one of the strongest 
features of Jron Trade Review. Charts and statistics 
appear regularly. 

A featured department in Jron Trade Review is the 
Digest of New Machine Tools and Shop Equipment, in 
which appear in a year’s time an average of 350 
separate descriptions, 80 per cent of which are illus- 
trated. Practically every issue of Jron Trade Review 
contains a major article—sometimes several—describing 
machine tools or their uses. Ninety-two per cent of 
the readers of Jron Trade Review are _ executives 
who have the final decision in the purchase of equipment. 
Another important reason why Jron Trade Review is a 
leader in the metalworking industry, 


(5 imran int has said—is the pouring of 


IRON TRADE 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 
Member, A. B.C., A. B. P., N. P. Ae 
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HERE ARE 


MILLIONS 
TO SEE AND BUY 


YOUR PRODUCT 
REACH THEM 
\\ar ally | 
General Motors, Victor, Lucky Strike, DuPont, Kodak, 


Burroughs — these and many other national displays 
are now seen on Atlantic City’s famous Boardwalk. 


At less than the cost of a page in any national mag- 
azine you can display your product to the 12,000,000 
visitors of this great year ‘round resort. 


A new and handsome structure — splendid display 
facilities—high-type environment—at a point where 
the most people pass, by actual count. 


Representative on premises or write for folder to 


| ALBERT M.GREENFIELD &CO. | 


A COMPLETE REAL ESTATE INSTITUTION 


WALNUT AND JUNIPER STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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Program for Direct- 
Mail Convention 


F the twenty-five speakers who 

have accepted invitations to 
address the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, almost every speaker 
will be or will represent a user of 
advertising, rather than a producer. 
The meeting will be held at Cleve- 
land on October 9, 10 and 11 

Those attending the opening ses- 
sion. which will be presided over 
by Tim Thrift. president, are to 
hear the following addresses: 
Franklin L. Miller, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., “Advertising and Sell- 
ing’; Holt Hollinger, advertising 
manager, Leonard Refrigerator Co., 
Grand Rapids, “Successful Co- 
onerative Direct Mail in a New 
Field,” and A. W. Rucker, The 
Eddy-Rucker Co., | Cambridge, 
Mass., “Direct- Mail Failures and 
How to Avoid Them.” 

Harry Kirtland, 
the afternoon session, is to intro- 
duce: Andrew C. Hay, Canadian 
sales manager, Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Ont., “The Miss- 
ing Link in Business”; Curtis W. 
Van de Mark, president, Health-O 
Quality Products Co., Cincinnati, 
“How to Develop a Big Business 
Quickly by the Use of Direct 
Mail,” and P. J. Kelly, advertising 
manager, B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Akron, “Direct Mail as Retail 
Action Advertising.” At this and 
succeeding sessions time will be 
allowed for delegates to ask ques- 
tions of the speakers. 

At the morning session on 
October 10, S. E. Conybeare, Arm- 
strong Cork Co.. will preside. 
Speakers and their subjects will 
be: J. Jay Fuller, Fuller Advertis- 
ing, Inc., Buffalo, “Direct Mail as 
an Accessory to New Tools of 
Advertising,” and John S. Roney, 
Time, New York, “Do You Own a 
Horse?” 

Four departmental sessions make 
their bid for attendance of dele- 
gates with the following programs : 

Retail departmental, October 10, 

afternoon: Ernest S. Jaros, The F. 

& R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


chairman. Speakers will be Kenneth 
Collins, vice-president and director 


chairman at 
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of publicity, R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York; Samuel J. Cohen, The 
Hub, Baltimore, and Jules J. Pag- 
lin, Sam Bonart, Inc., New Or- 
leans. 

Financial departmental, 
10, afternoon: Clinton F. Berry, 
Union Trust Co., Detroit, chair 
man. Speakers and their topics: R. 
G. Field, advertising manager, Cald- 
well & Co., Nashville, Tenn., “Di 
rect Mail in the Selling of Se 
curities; A Big Failure and a Big 
Success”; Frank Fuchs, manager of 
publicity, First National Bank St. 
Louis, “Defensive Direct Mail Sell 
ing,” and J. M. Easton, advertis- 
ing manager, Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, “Traceable Results from 
Trust Direct Mail.” 

Better letters departmental, Oc 
tober 11, morning: John C. Sweeney, 
International Corespondence Schools, 
Scranton, chairman. Speakers and 
their topics: E. P. Corbett, Na 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
‘Putting Yourself into the Envelope 
Before Sealing the Flap”; Robert 
Collier, New York, “What Is the 
Unpardonable Sin in Selling by 
Mail?” and Mrs, Alta Gwinn Saun 
ders, University of Illino's, “Mak 
ing Words Work.’ 

Advertising production departmen- 
tal, October 11, morning: Frank W. 
Atherton, Detroit Lithograph Co., 
Detroit, chairman. Speakers anil 
their topics: A. Lewin, Lasky 
Printers, Newark, N. J., “The 
Medium Size Printer Builds an Ad 


October 


vertising Service Department,” 
Louis Flader, commissioner, Am- 
erican Photo Engravers Associa- 


tion, and William A. Kittredge, R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Co., “Why 
Fine ‘Typography Increases the 
Sales Force of Direct Advertising.” 


The convention will close with a 
general session on the afternoon of 
October 11. George W. Ward, 
D. L. Ward Co., Philadelphia, will 
preside. Rollin C. Ayres, advertis- 
ing manager, Zellerbach Paper 
Co., San Francisco, will talk on 
“How West Coast Advertisers 
Make Direct Mail Pay”; Walter 
J. Daily, sales promotion manager, 
General Electric Refrigeration Di- 
vision, Cleveland, “How Direct 
Mail Was Used in Merchandising 
the General Electric Refrigerator,” 
and Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, New 
York, “Putting the Pull in Ads.” 

All activities of the convention, 
including the advertising exhibi- 
tion which is a customary feature 
of the meetings, will be held in 
the Cleveland convention hall. 

Program arrangements are under 
the direction of W. R. Ewald, of 
the Campbell-Ewald Co., commit- 
tee chairman. 








The Glorified Cook Stove Takes 
Its Bow 


The American Stove Company Leads Ultra-modernism into the Kitchen 


By Arthur H. Little 


As many a manufacturer real- 
izes, a paradox of modern-day 
merchandising is that many an 
article that is distinctive and ex- 
pensive and exclusive, even though 
its quality and its usefulness and 
its durability be left somewhat in 
doubt, will sell itself. Conversely, 
many an article that is standard- 
ized and inexpensive and easily ac- 
cessible—and designed and. made 
for purposes wholly utilitarian— 
must be pushed. 

In the last few years, national 
tastes have changed to produce a 
huge class of “preference buyers.” 
Educated .to an appreciation of the 
beautiful and the luxurious, the 
consumers of merchandise—and es- 
pecially the women—have come to 
demand luxuries. And he who 
produces the humdrum necessities 
has been left with but one appeal, 
and that the appeal of price. 

Consider stoves. For years, in 
fact since its invention, a gas range 
has been a thing that stood in the 
kitchen and cooked the family’s 
food. True, enlightened engineer- 
ing has improved its quality as a 
utensil; and improvement in me- 
chanical design has enabled it to 
do a better job of cooking. But in 
appearance, it has remained just a 
stove. 

True, too, the manufacturer, sus- 
pecting that his product was com- 
peting with automobiles and radio 
sets and furniture and bathroom 
fixtures, has tried his hand at 
touching up its looks. He has 
dabbed it, here and there, with 
enamel, and clothed its spidery legs 
with color. But with all due re- 
spect to the manufacturer’s aes- 
thetic aspirings—and in justice to 
him let it be remembered that he 
never claimed to be a second Cel- 
lini—his touched-up stove has re- 
mained, to a woman’s eyes, just a 
stove. 

Meanwhile, the stove business 
has suffered. To the average fam- 
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ily, a stove that cooked has been 
stove enough. It might be—and 
often is—an ugly duckling. But so 
long as it boiled the eggs and fried 
the steaks and roasted the legs of 
mutton, it has called for no re- 
placement. Nor has its replace- 
ment, until it has fallen apart from 
age, been often thought of. 

hat the gas range has needed 
has been fundamental re-design— 
and not re-design under the gui- 
dance of an engineer, but re-design 
under the guidance of an artist. 


A Stove De Luxe 


And now comes the re-designed 
stove, a new conception of what a 
gas range can be, acreation evolved 
with the artist’s collaboration. The 
artist is Frank Alvah Parsons, 
B.S., president of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. 
The manufacturer is the American 
Stove Company, largest maker of 
gas ranges in the world. And the 
glorified cook stove, the stove de 
luxe is called the Magic Chef. 

The Magic Chef—which is mak- 
ing its public appearance this week 
in a manner later to be described in 
this article—looks less like a stove 
than anything any stove manufac- 
turer thus far has conceived. It 
stands on legs, but the legs are any- 
thing but spidery. Its body is the 
body, not of a stove, but of a chaste- 
lined cabinet, closed as to front 
and shiny-level as to top. In one 
of its versions—the “Patrician”— 
its top and front-facing panels are 
in a finish of Italian grand antique 
marble, its front trim and ends in 
old ivory, its handles of Bakelite, 
onyx green, mounted on solid brass. 
In its other edition—the “Jonquil” 
—its top is likewise in a finish of 
antique Italian marble, but its front- 
facing panels and its ends appear in 
old ivory, and it is trimmed in pea- 
cock green. 

It is only when the housewife or 
the household cook—in American 
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After Pennsylvania’s two great cities 
come six all in the same general population group, 
including Altoona, with 130,000 in twenty miles, 
91,000 in the corporate limits themselves. 


In judging the relative importance of the Altoona 
market, The Mirror itself may help you in arriving at 
the correct conclusion. It offers 28,847 circulation in a 
twenty-mile radius; 92% in Altoona, the largest percent- 
age of coverage in the entire State. 


The Mirror is credited with having been 11th in 

volume of advertising among all six-day afternoon news- 

papers in the United States in 1928, but third among all 
‘ those in the 75,000 and over city class. 

Such a newspaper could hardly exist, except in a market 

of such importance as this. 


Frep G. Pearce—Advertising Director 
No Special Representatives—All Business Direct 
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“THE KEYSTONE CITY OF THE GREAT KEYSTONE STATE” 
—CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
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Stove Company nomenclature, the promotionally speaking, of the 
“operator”—manipulates the Patri- Magic Chef. He is Stanley E, 
cian or the Jonquil that it ceases to Little. 


look like a piece of cabinet furni- 
ture and becomes a_ stove. By 
means of one of the handles, she 
lifts a hinged-and-balanced portion 
—technically, the cooking-top cover 
—and reveals the cooking-top burn- 
ers. To the right of the burners 
is the oven, and below the oven, 
the broiler. Below the cooking-top 
gas-cocks is a_ roller-bearinged 
service-draw,” divided into com- 
partments. Each of the stoves is 
fitted and equipped for thoroughly 
practical use; each comes with an 
oven-heat regulator that has fea- 
tured American Stove advertising 
for the last ten years. And each 
is to sell at retail at the highly re- 
spectable gas-range price of $195 
—west of the Rockies, $210. 

It is significant, perhaps, that the 
Magic Chef should be the product 
of a company that, in its con- 
solidation as a unit back in 1902, 
laid the beginnings for an enter- 
prise that later was to lead the 
way in gas-range advertising. The 
merger was no mixture of finance 
and promotion plus a dash of 
manufacturing, but a joining of 
stove men. Besides, it was a con- 
solidation of interests—nine com- 
panies at first—in which a cardinal 
consideration always had been man- 
power. In the positions of au- 
thority were men who had spent 
their working lives in the stove 
business. 

It was one of those men—B. E. 
Meacham—who, ten years ago, per- 


fected an oven-regulator. And it 
was Mr. Meacham’s immediate 
superior, Thomas Rath, now a 


veteran of forty-eight years in the 
company’s service, who conceived 
the idea of advertising that regu- 
lator nationally. A younger man 
brought into the business by Mr. 
Rath, climbed a stool in a cubicle 
office in the Lorain factory some 
twenty years ago and headed a 
stack of clock-cards. He started 
as timekeeper. Today, he has just 
turned forty; and he is vice-presi- 
dent of the parent company, a 
member of its board of directors, 
chairman of its sales promotion 
committee, and the father, sales- 


Into the Magic Chef's creation 
went the ideas of a number of 
minds—the minds of production 
men and salesmen and advertising 
men and artists. Mr. Parsons, rep- 
resenting the aesthetic, served as a 
consultant—and he served, inciden- 
tally, without fee. Into the new 
stove there went no “tainted art.” 
For the distinguished artist's sole 
interest in the matter was his ap- 
proval of an attempt to combine 
beauty with utility in home fur- 
nishing, and especially to brighten 
with beauty that room that so long 
has been merely the household's 
workshop, the kitchen. 

A wise counselor, too, was Miss 
Dorothy E. Shank, director of the 
stove company’s research kitchen; 
and in Miss Shank’s kitchen, the 
stove, in advance of its introduction 
to the sales force, was tested. 


The Advertising Men Step In 


Then, with the stove complete 
and approved, the management said 
to the advertising men and sales 
promotion men, in effect: “There, 
she’s yours. Now go to it!” How 
these men are going to it presents 
an interesting example of the na- 
tion-wide introduction of a new 
and different product in a field in 
which new and different products 
have been virtually non-existent. 

The public’s first glimpse of the 
new stove in advertising is planned 
for this week. 

For its public introduction and 
its subsequent sales, the Magic 
Chef gives rise to amendment of 
sales policy. Heretofore. the par- 
ent company’s products have been 
manufactured and sold by six 
divisional plants. Each of the di- 
visions has specialized in a certain 
group of stoves; and the products 
of each have been sold through the 
divisional factory’s own sales force. 
Henceforth, this policy is to con- 
tinue—except for the new Magic 
Chef. 

The Magic Chef is an all-com- 
pany product, introduced to the re- 
tail trade and sold by all the sales- 
men of all the divisions. Thus 
there operates behind it nation-wide 
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The 
Lillibridge 
Viewpoint 





Number Twenty-six Issued from No. 8 West 40th St., NewYork 





Fifty-Fifty Breaks 
W: tempted to complain of the ‘‘Breaks’’ you get 


in business, recall this story of Rabbi Akiba which 
Brian Brown tells in The Wisdom of the Hebrews. 
The good Rabbi set out on a journey, taking with him 
an ass, a rooster and a lamp. At nightfall he reached a 
village where he sought shelter, but without success. 
‘*All that God does is done well,’’ said the Rabbi and 
proceeding towards the forest he resolved to pass the 
night there. He lit his lamp, but the wind extinguished 
it. “All that God does is done well,’’ he said. The ass 
and the rooster were devoured by wild beasts; yet still 
he said no more than “‘All that God does is done well.” 
Next day he learned that a troop of the enemy’s soldiers 
had passed through the forest that night. If the ass had 
brayed, if the rooster had crowed, or if the soldiers had 
seen his light he would surely have met with death, 
therefore he said again, “All that God does is done well."’ 
* * * 
The “‘breaks’’ in any situation are pretty sure to be 
divided rather evenly—about 50 good to 50 bad—if we 
could but know what misfortunes we so narrowly escape! 


The Common Road 


a” HEN a great man has some one object in view 
to be achieved in a given time,”’ said Sir Edmund 
Burke, ‘‘it may be absolutely necessary for him to walk 
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out of all the common roads.’ 

Good advertising philosophy, this. The common roads 
are always crowded. . . . Yet it takes imagination and 
courage to venture off the main highway and blaze a 
new trail to a market 

Sometimes it is only the underbrush of habice or the 
brambles of prejudice that hide the short-cut from the 
travelers on the common road... . Let us all lift our 
gaze from the road and keep an cye open for a new path 
that will more speedily carry us to our destinations 


| gh RYONE: should know or be taught that business 
is not merely a matter of ating & pecuniary reward 

It really is a matter of prot iding a better product or & more 

efficrent service, honestly and good-naturedly . The good 

nature ts to a considerable extent a problem of advertising 
expression, 
To Business That We Love 
4 Here is nothing in life,” says Bishop Creighton, 
wen to enjoy what one is doing. It is the only 
secret of happiness."’ 

It is because we enjoy what we are doing that we 
conduct an advertising agency. We like the speed and 
excitement of it, the variety, the constant stimulus to 
do better advertising for our clients today and tomorrow 
than we did yesterday. 

We admire the sentiment carried at the masthead of a 
little publication issued by a firm of industrial chemists 
in Boston, taken, we believe, from Shakespeare: 


To business that we love 
we rise betime, 


And £0 to 't with delight. 


If our work is good, and if our clients are pleased with 
the results from the advertising we do for them, it is 
because we are keen to get to the office in the morning 

even on the days when we know serious problems 
await us. 
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Ht be the dollare-costeper-unit of productive 

ry, j > capacity that determines the economy of one 
‘ + 

( an Y ou I ic k x type of moter over another, not the dollars 

the per horsepower, Wagner has built wp « well 


Best Mi ric + r ” ry rounded motor service to industry Wagner 


7 mukes every commercial type of a6. motor 


Whatever your requirements, Wagner can recom- 

mond without prejudice the right motor for the job 
Miterature on Hequest + 

WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION @ 

6100 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lowls, UL BA 

Wagner tates t1ffces @ her vten Matton tm 94 Primetpal Cites 


... qual, 


Vroducta; € ANS eek oll end Coiling 
THANAHON ME tm Power Mets ilwtion and tmetrwce nt 
morons Mingle phase, Vulyphese aud Direct (asremt 


What has “Style in Advertising’ to do with motors, mechanics and machinery 


kverything! A few months after this series started for our client, Wagner 
Llectric Corporation, both inquiries and sales took a most remarkable up-curve 
"Style in Advertising’ 1s very broad, very practual, as we see wt and endeavor 
lo apply ut 
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$250,000 For Clay 
or long since, another modern drama of engineering 
N was enacted deep down under the East River, when 
two sand-hogs reached through a hole in the wall 
of river-bed sand and shook hands’ with each other in 
celebration of the meeting of the two ends of a tunnel 
which for many months engineers had been pushing to- 

ward each other from opposite shores. 

Presently men and women will go speeding through 
this tunnel in brightly Mensinnted trains, thoughtless 
of the men who made the tunnel possible, and even more 
thoughtless of the engineering skill that had to precede 
every step of the tunneling. . . . For instance, the con- 
tractors had to spend a quarter of a million dollars for 
clay, which they dumped in the bottom of the river over 
the tubes so that the air escaping through the porous 
sand would not escape too fast and cause a blow-out. 
This was the prosaic side of the work, but it was as 
essential to the success of the boring as were the great 
tunnel shields themselves. 

* * * 

To every advertising program there is a clay aspect: 
the burden of detail that holds the advertising down to 
its job of aes sales. Oftentimes the details—book- 
lets, catalogs, letter campaigns, sales canvasses, store 
demonstrations—forming the ‘‘follow-through”’ are quite 
as important as the spectacular advertisements in the 
weeklies and monthlies and the newspapers. 

That is one of the chief reasons for the Lillibridge way 
of working. We want to be able to do whatever is neces- 
sary to make an advertising program effective without 
any temptation to slight the prosaic operations because 


they do not earn commissions. 
6135-23 
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prestige and nation-wide effort. 
And the stove itself, a specialty 
that will not conflict with other 
American Stove products, will 
serve as a piece of institutional ad- 
yertising, as a stimulus to nation- 
wide gas-range business. 

Because of its status, the stove 
will be sold on an open-agency 
basis, but on the basis that it is 
but a part of each division’s line 
of ranges; and it is anticipated, 
naturally, that, with its backing of 
introductory national advertising, 
the new stove will serve to open 
new accounts. 

For the introduction, dealers have 
been asked to buy samples—at 
least two for each dealer, one of 
which is to be displayed in the 
dealer’s window and the other on 
the floor 

For sales work, each of the divi- 
sions’ salesmen was supplied with 
an easel-type selling portfolio and 
a portfolio of national advertising. 
The salesman is instructed to sell 
the stove to the retailer, not merely 
as something new and _ beautiful, 
but as something practical. His 
selling portfolio, set up easel-wise 
for the dealer’s view, presents in 
pictures the product’s structural 
and operating features. Copies of 
this same portfolio, incidentally, 
are available to dealers at cost. 

Available to the dealers, also, is 
a window display, designed to es- 
tablish in the public’s mind that 
there really are “fashions in stoves 
as well as in clothes.” 

In a pocket in each salesman’s 
portfolio of advertising, besides, 
are samples of the following 
dealer helps: 


A 24-page booklet, illustrating and 
describing the stove—this for use 
by dealers and public-utility cus- 
tomers as counter literature and by 
divisions of the stove company in 
answering inquiries from dealers 
and utilities; 

\ 4-page folder for general dis 
tribution and as an envelope insert; 

Standard American Gas Associa 
tion hand-book sheets for distribu- 
tion to gas-company and dealer 
accounts that operate their own sales 
organizations; 

A floor salesman’s manual, copies 
of which are distributed to ac- 


counts without charge; and 

An assortment of samples of mat- 
service advertising for local news- 
papers, ranging in size from ten- 
inches-three-columns to full page. 
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All the preliminary work is 
keyed to a_ nation-wide display 
week. For that date every retail 
account was pledged to hold its 
display of the stove and its local 
advertising. And for that date was 
timed the introductory national ad- 
vertising including four-color dis- 
play in nine national publications, 
the entire list of periodicals pre- 
senting a combined circulation 
above 17,000,000. Approximately 
80 per cent of that circulation, it 
is estimated, will go into gas-using 
homes. 

The opening advertisement, a 
two-page spread, with the left-hand 
page devoted to illustration and to 
detailed description of the stove’s 
features, bears the heading: “The 
New Vogue in Gas Ranges.” The 
copy announces that, “upsetting all 
traditions, ignoring all precedent, 
the American Stove Company has 
created a new, exquisite and totally 
different type of gas range”; that, 
“possessing the aristocratic ele- 
gance of a piece of fine furniture, 
Magic Chef will give your kitchen 
a refreshing atmosphere of indi- 
viduality and modernity—a kitchen 
that you can now embellish to your 
heart’s content, without a_ single 
discordant note.” 

Minor illustrations in black and 
white tie the new stove to the six 
lines of ranges in the American 
Stove Company's family of prod 
ucts. 

Introductory copy in the women’s 
magazines will sound this keynote : 
“Have you long desired to make 
your kitchen smart, modern, attrac- 
tive, colorful? What has deterred 
you-—the drab, inartistic, mechani- 
cal appearance of the necessary 
equipment? Then here is good 
news for you! News that will 
quickly give you inspiration to re- 
make your kitchen into a room pos- 
sessing unquestioned style, beauty, 
charm and convenience—a room 
that you'll be proud to show to 
everybody. Magic Chef, an ultra- 
modern, unusually beautiful and 
totally different gas range is ready 
for your inspection!” 

Simultaneously, the retail ad- 
vertising in newspapers will an- 
nounce the new product and in- 
vite the public to inspect it in the 
dealers’ showrooms; and dealers 
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PRESTIGE 


The prestige and leadership of 
The MAGAZINE or WALL STREET 


is based on two premises: 


—It is a source of original information. 


—The expert character of its interpre- 
tation of business, economic and 
investment situations command 


nation wide respect. 


A few of the papers which have quoted from us in the past two months: 


Louis Post Dispatch 
eunee American 
Chicago News 
Nashville Tennessean 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
New York Herald Tribune 
San Francisco News 
Detroit Free Press 
Kansas City Star 
Seattle Times 
Philadelphia Record 
Hamilton Ontario Herald 
Louisville Courier Journal 
Portland, Oregon, Journal 
Indianapolis Star 
Milwaukee Journal 
Washington, D. C. Herald 
Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Chattanooga Times 
Long Beach, Cal., Press 

Telegram 
Cys. Utah, Standard 

Examiner 
Walla Walla, Wash., Bulletin 
San Antonio, Texas, Light 
Attleboro, Mass., Sun 
Kansas City Kansan 


Chattanooga News 

Lincoln, Neb., State Journal 

Easton, Pa., Express 

Peoria, Ill., Star 

Nogales, Arizona, Herald 

Sharon, Pa., Telegraph 

Atchison, Kansas, Globe 

Morristown, N. J., Record 

Joplin, Mo., G lobe 

Allentown, Pa., Chronicle 
News 

Paducah, Ky.. Sun 

Reading, Pa., Times 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Leader 

Louisville, Ky., Times 

Davenport, lowa, Democrat- 
Leader 

Fort Worth, Texas, Star 
Telegram 

Chillicothe, Ohio, Scioto 
Gazette 

West Palm Beach, Fla., Post 

Lawrence, Mass., Eagle 

Lansing,Mich.,State Journal 

Duluth,Minn..NewsTribune 

Idaho Falls, Idaho, Post 

Drumright, Okla., Derrick 


Portsmouth, Va., Star 


Los Angeles News 
Montgomery.Ala. Advertise 
Savannah, Ga., News 
Tampa, Fla., Times 
Lima, O., News 
Raleigh, N. C., News 
Topeka, Kansas, Capital 
Atlantic City, N. J.. Press 
High Point, N. C., Evening 
Enterprise 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer 
Springfield, Ohio, Sun 
South Bend, Ind., News- 
Times 
Anderson, S. C., 
dent Tribune 
Mobile. Ala.. Register 
Flint, Mich., Review 
Miami, Fla., News 
Indianapolis Insurance 
Salesman 
Clarksville, Tenn., Leaf- 
Chronicle 
Houston, Texas, Press 
Youngstown, Ohio, Vindi- 
cator 
Lawrence, Mass., Telegram 


Indepen- 
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Some of the prominent contributors to 


The MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET: 







Hon. James J. Davis GeneraL J. G. Harporp  _ 

Secretary of Labor Pres. of Radio Corporation of Am. 
Hon. Dwicut F. Davis Francis H. Sisson 

Ex-Secretary of War Vice-President, Guaranty Trust 
Hon. W. M. JARDINE ; Co. of New York 

Ex-Secretary of Agriculture Epwarp A. FILeNne 






Hon. Dr. Jutirus Kein 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Metvin A. TRAYLOR 
President, First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago 
Josepu CAILLAUX 
” Former French Prime Minister 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 
Frep W. SArGent 

President Chicago & Northwest Ry. 
Girorce W. Davipson 

President of the Central Union 

Trust Co, 




































Dr. HyatmMar Scuacut it M WARNER 
’ President, Reichsbank of Germany President of Warner Bros 
iT Viscount Rorert Cecit Saut G. Bron 
Eowarp H. H. Simmons Imtorg Trading Cor{ 
3 President, New York Stock Hl. Parker Wits 
Exchange Editor of the Journal of Commerce 
Bric Gex. A. C. Darton Epwarp Jerome Dies 
President, | S. Shipping Board Vember of Chicago Board of Trade 
Emerge ne Ye leet Corporation Westen Gasen 
ue. = I. we "Va petite President, American Federation of 
t 207CrivoT oO 4 a@ssac Sé J 
> Lab 
Ex-U. S. Senator, Frank ©. Lowpen \\ - ts H 
U. S. Senator, Reep Smoot Chas ‘ Weve , 
Chairman Finance Committee, ( hatrman, ays and Means 
S. Senate Committec 
Senator Cuartes L. McNary Corpett Hutt ‘ 
; Oregon Senator, Chairman Dem. member Ways and Means 
a Committee on Agriculture Committee 
Rosert L. Owen REPRESENTATIVE TREADWAY 
Ex-Senator from Oklahoma, Co- REPRESENTATIVE Pui W. Swinc 
Author of the Federal Reserve Act . 
M. Pau. Paintevs REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT JONNSON 
War Minister and Former Premier Washington Rep.—Chairman 
of France Commitiee Immigration House of 
Ricut Hon. Lorp RotHeRMERt Kepresentatives 
Sir Georce Paisu Louis T. McFappen > 
Governor London School of Ohio—Chairman of Committee of 
a Economics Banking & Currency, House of 
ths: Sir D. DruMMonpD Fraser, K.B.E Representatives 
Vice-President of British Institute Gren W. McNaucGuton 
of Bankers Member New York City Bar 
ertiser 
When these men write in The MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET it 
is because they have something practical to say which interests 
val men of their own calibre. Thus it is that The MAGAZINE OF 
ress 
ning WALL STREET holds the interest of the man occupying the first 
reer rank in business, industry and finance. 
had 
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are offered the co-operation of the 
stove company’s salesmen in stag- 
ing demonstrations. 

Thus we survey the inception of 
an idea—the idea of a manufac- 
turing concern to strengthen its po- 
sition in an old and conservative 
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industry by producing a_ produc 
keyed to the tempo of moderp. 
day demand. And we trace the 
idea’s development and _ its ‘intro. 
duction to its market—an introdye- 
tion characterized by forethought 
and by painstaking thoroughness 


What Groucho Says 


A Typical Day of an Advertising Agency Account Executive 


SAY: listen to my schedule for 
yesterday. 


9—9:45. Read and answered 
mail — two days’ accumulation. 
Seven telephone interruptions in 


this period. 

9:45. Call from Hector Spangle, 
advertising director, News Monthly 
Publications. Seems I'd left off 
News Monthly from Chatterton’s 
list. Didn't make up that list, but 
couldn’t admit it. Hector stayed 
till 10:30. Suave, oratorical, 
wheedlesome, finally irate. Told him 
I'd see what I could do. What will 
I do? Nothing. Twelve telephone 
calls while Hector was dilating. 


Annoyed Hector, too. Delayed 
oratorical climaxes lose _ their 
power. 


10:30. Five publication men 
waiting to see me about Biddle’s 
list. Took fifteen minutes. 

10:45. Fifteen minutes late to a 
house conference on new business. 
Just talk—talk. Got a lot of dirty 
looks for being late. Chatterton 
called me on phone and I escaped. 
Chatterton wanted to know if the 
Society Sun is really read by the 
elite. Took a half hour to explain 
that I thought it was. 

11:30. Secretary reported names 
of five men who had called on 
phone and wanted to be called 
back. Another half hour devoted 
to calling them. 

12:00. Bright young man looking 
for a job with a letter from a 
friend. Couldn’t give him a job. 
Gave him cards to ten friends and 
a half hour of priceless advice, 
punctuated with three telephone 
calls. 

12:30. Bill, my assistant, insisted 
I must talk with him about some 
copy on coffee. Copy writer in- 


sisted on “de-naturing” it instead 
of removing the part that keeps us 


awake when we want to sleep. Had 
to argue till 1:30 about that 

1:40. Sent for sandwich. No 
stenog to be found; had to write 
out and send four telegrams, tell- 
ing four clients I couldn't be there 
tomorrow. 

2:00. Got sandwich. 

2:01. Had eaten it. 

2:02. Market division man told 
me his troubles about sales bud- 
geting. 

2:45. Kicked out marketing man 
Four telephone calls meanwhile. 

2:47. Hurry call from _ Boss. 
Worried about our cigarette ac- 
count. Told him no good to worry. 

3:15. Free at last for some real 
work. 

3:16. Half-hour long distance 
call from Kansas City. Bum con- 
nection—had to repeat every thing 

3:48. Found Atherton had _ been 
waiting half an hour to give me a 
tip on new account. Atherton sore 
at delay, had “come in to do me 
a favor,” and all that. Got Ather- 
ton calmed down, got his tip, found 
it was a stale one. 

4:38. Signed mail. Had to have 
a long letter rewritten. 

4:50. Concentrated on 
day’s work in ten minutes. 

4:52. Carter blew in. Wanted to 
take me to dinner. Had heck of a 
time squaring things with my wife 
over the telephone. 

5:06. Compositor’s boy came in 
with rush proofs—been promised in 
morning. Carter waited and paced 
the floor nervously. Had to wire 
corrections in proofs to Chicago. 

7:02. Went to dinner with Car- 
ter—paid. Show—paid. 

1:45 A. M. Home. 

How do we ever get anything 
done? Dunno, but we do get 
things done. 


doing a 
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‘the textile buying 
process the world over 


The 1930-31 Edition of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Catalogs is now in course of preparation. 
Make sure it carries your specifications. 


No selling plan to textile mills is complete 
without the C. T. C. It is distributed to a care- 
fully checked list of responsible buyers in 
every sizeable mill in North America. It also 
goes to important mill units in 32 foreign 
countries. It is used by at least 14,000 textile 
executives in the U. S. alone. 


You know who gets it 


The distribution list comprising the names of 
the key men responsible for the great bulk of 
textile purchases, is furnished to clients with- 
out charge. This list is invaluable for follow- 
up and direct mail work. 


If you sell to the Textile Industry, it is im- 
portant that your specifications be in the 
C. T. C. Make sure it’s on your schedule. 





BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 
Division of 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
Publishers of 


Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. ) ) 
&D NEW YORK ali y 
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HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 4 

rT 

to transport your message. It costs money —espe- st 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. : 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising i 
returns. sh 
@ 

Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more ce 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that \ 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper p 
background with minimum weight and bulk. te 
il 

Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is p 


only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
preserved. 


Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 


The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine . 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 











UST now there is 

trend in the direction of offer- 
ing stock to dealers. In the drug, 
grocery and_ sporting goods fields, 
in motion pictures, in oil burners 
and in radio sets, manufacturers 
are arousing dealer interest by al- 
lowing them to share in the com- 
pany profits. 

One of the latest interesting de- 
velopments along these lines is the 
offer of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company. The founder of this 
company used to run a local sta- 
tionery shop and almost from the 
start of the company’s operations 
it has allowed its dealers to own 
stock. The company, during the 
course of its employee stock owner- 
ship plan, had one very unusual 
experience. Dealers all over the 
country owned stock. Then sev- 
eral statisticians called attention to 
the value of it and in one year the 
price jumped from $100 a share 
to more than $1,000 a share. Dur- 
ing the course of this unusual and 
perpendicular advance, most of the 
dealers sold their holdings. 

The company realized that stock 
ownership on its dealers’ part, 
which had always been a company 
policy, had been a very valuable 
asset and wanted to bring dealers 


BOE scscscvsaveesesone $100,926.82 
BOOS cccccvcceseccceses 209,280.11 
EVER ccccvectecesusees 222,950.24 
FORD ccncccvvcssscocnee 259,474.70 
Ee err re 380,470.83 
BEE écccccecdccececase 761,137.17 
BOE 406465%4660skee4s 1,283,474.55 


Dealers Are Offered Sheaffer Stock 


Another Manufacturing Company Joins the List of Those Offering Stock 
to Dealers under the Market Price 


a definite 





Although the company itself paid 
cash for the stock, it offered it to 
its dealers and employees at the 
reduced price either for cash or in 
five equal payments with 5 per cent 
interest on the deferred payment. 
The price the dealer pays varies as 
the market does. The circular 
says “If you wish to know what 
you are paying for this stock be- 
fore sending in your check, deter- 
mine the price of the stock on the 


New York Curb Market at the 
close of the same day you mail 
your order. Subtract from this 


amount $1 per share and that is 
the price at which you may pro- 
cure Sheaffer stock. Send us your 
telegram stating that you have 
mailed us a check for 20 per cent 
of the total amount and you will 
then know exactly what you are 
paying for your stock. The New 
York Curb closes at 3.00 o'clock 
and is listed in all metropolitan 
newspapers.” 

In the circular making this offer 
to its dealers the company gives 
some interesting figures. The com- 
pany was incorporated in January, 
1913, and up until 1926, at which 
time publication of annual sales 
was discontinued, they increased as 
follows: 


802.24 


rrr . $2,056, 

SME. Scena sheneenen « Be 873.469.86 
. eae 2,0°3,861.66 
a 2,501,286.86 
SE St60ceusieads 3,061,970.97 
Dy. en0c06t-en0eines<bu 4,665,449.90 
Sch endcdcdcceuseae 6,117,674.70 








back into the fold. Therefore, the 
company decided to go into the 
market and purchase for cash 
shares of its own stock and offer 
them to its dealers. When it had 
secured a_ sufficient number of 
shares to make the plan operative, 
a statement was issued to all deal- 
ers and their employees, offering 


the common stock at a price $1 be- 
low the price of the closing quota- 
tion on the New York Curb Mar- 
ket the day the application for 
stock was received by the company. 
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The company then makes the in- 
teresting statement that if a dealer 
had bought $100 worth of Sheaffer 
stock in January, 1913, and kept it 
until the present time he would, 
with his dividends, have a total 
valuation of $10,400 on that one 
share of stock purchased sixteen 
years ago. 

W. A. Sheaffer, president of the 
company, over his own signature 
makes these positive and far-reach- 
ing statements: 

“Never in the 


history of our 
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company have we failed to pay an 
annual dividend. The present man- 
agement of this company has no 
intention other than to carry on in 
the future as in the past and are 
not offering one dollar’s worth ot 
their own individual stock for sale, 
but are holding at this time more 
stock than they have for years. 
Our reasons for believing that the 
future of our company is the 
brightest that it has ever been in 
our history is our ability to pro- 
duce new and better merchandise 
ahead of all competitors, our ex- 
pansion in the Canadian and for- 
eign fields, and the present pros- 
perous condition of our business, 
and we want to state again that our 
one and sole object in this sale of 
stock, which we are sorry is so 
limited, is to enable our dealers, so 
far as it is their desire, to become 
more thoroughly interested in and 
more closely associated with our 
organization. 

“Many stocks are offered for 
sale on the basis of what the other 
companies in the same line of busi- 
ness have earned. We are only 
giving you the actual facts of what 
our company has earned in the 
past sixteen years. W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company stock is selling very 
low compared with most stocks, 
and we believe it is selling for 
much less than its actual worth 
for a safe investment over a 
period of years. If you are inter- 
ested in buying this stock purely 
for speculation don’t buy it. But 
if you want a safe investment in 
stock that has never failed to pay a 
dividend and has increased in re- 
sources and added to surplus every 
year of its existence, and one that 
is the leader in its field, we believe 
you can invest with absolute 
safety.” 


To Direct Japan Tourist 
Advertising 

The advertising account of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau, recently organized, will 
be handled by the Wendell P. Colton 
Company and by Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., New York advertising 
agencies. The total anpropriation has 
been equally divided between the two 
agencies and each agency will handle a 
definite list of publications. It was in- 


correctly stated in a previous issue that 
the whole account had been placed with 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore. 
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Gold Dust Acquires Stock 
Beech-Nut 


The transfer of 46,000 shares oj 
Beech-Nut Packing Company stock from 
the United Cigar Stores Company ty 
the Gold Dust Corporation has been 
arranged. This ‘represents the bulk of 4 
purchase, by the United Cigar Stores, 
of 50,000 shares of Beech-Nut in 1927 
as part of an agreement to carry the 
Beech-Nut products in its stores. 

Two articles appeared in Prtnters 
Ink at that time concerning this pur 
chase. These articles, which described 
the transfer in detail and discussed the 
merchandising significance of the plan 
are as follows: “The Retailer As a 
Partner,” December 8, 1927, page 195 
and “A New Trend in Distribution,” 
January 5, 1928, page 3. 


National Chain Store Associa- 


tion to Meet 

The second annual convention of the 
National Chain Store Association will 
be held at Chicago, from September 23 
to 25. 

Among those who are scheduled to 
speak are: Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; Colonel William 
J. Donovan, former Assistant Attorney 
General; Bruce Barton, of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; E. C. Sams, 
president, J. C. Penney Company, and 
John Brandt, president, Land O’Lakes 
Creameries. Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor 
Chain Store Age, and H. H. Lestico, 
editor, Chain Store Magazine, also will 
address the convention. 


San Francisco Agency Adds to 
Staff 


Julian P. Randolph, formerly with 
Doremus & Company, San Francisco, 
has joined Bernsten & Livingston, Ine., 
advertising agency of that city, as an 
account executive. 

H. Bolle has also joined this 
agency as an account executive. He 
was recently with the H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Advertising Company, Inc., Chi 
cago. 

Miss Barbara Evans, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., at Philadel- 
phia, has joined Bernsten & Livingston 
as a copy writer. 


F. C. Millhoff Joins Falls 
Rubber Company 


F. C. Millhoff, formerly general sales 
manager of the Miller Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has joined The Falls 
Rubber Company, of that city, as as 
sisiant to the president, in special charge 
of sales promotion work. 


R. F. Irvin with Young, 
McCallister & Heintz 


R. F. Irvin has been made vice-pres 
ident in charge of marketing for Young, 
McCallister & Heintz, Los Angeles, di- 
rect advertising. He was formerly with 
Buckley, Dement & Company, Chicago. 
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NEEDLECRAFT the Magazine of HOME ARTS 

. . « . published once a month 

. ew ee ew lw lw lw hw hw hw: «hCt COnSuited daily 
. . « for daily needlework 

~ « « « « « daily handicraft 
Dp tt we ee es daily cooking and home decoration 
. « «+ in reality a daily paper 
for 1,000,000 Creative Women 

















Mergers Make Strange 
Bedfellows 


HouseKkeePinG Turirt Institute 
Rocnester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate an expres- 
sion of opinion from you as to 
whether or not you think it is 
ethical for the Postum Company 
to advertise on one hand that coffee 
is a highly injurious drug, and on 
the other hand, advert’se a coffee 
as being “good to the last drop.” 

We await with interest your 
reply. 

HovsekKeePinG Turirt Institute. 


HE Housekeeping Thrift Insti- 

tute expresses curiosity about a 
question which we are publishing 
and commenting on without pre- 
suming to decide. The thing that 
first interested us about this letter 
was the thought that mergers can 
make strange bedfellows. 

When Joel Cheek was peddling 
coffee from muleback in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, and C. W. Post 
out in Battle Creek was battling 
his way along to make Postum a 
synonym for a coffee substitute, 
they could never, in their wildest 
dreams, have imagined that one 
day their two products, each grown 
vastly larger, would be under the 
same general management. It is 
now called the General Foods Com- 
pany and in addition to producing 
and selling Postum and Maxwell 
House coffee it sells a wide variety 
of other food products, all well 
known and nationally advertised. 
General Foods advertises that Max- 
well House Coffee tastes “good to 
the last drop” and that Postum is 
a substitute for coffee which con- 
tains caffein, a drug. 

The public has been pretty thor- 
oughly educated over the years, 
mainly through the C. W. Post ad- 
vertising, to know that coffee may 
be injurious when not properly 
brewed; to know, also, that it con- 
tains a certain amount of caffein, 
which is a drug. The public buys 
coffee pretty much with its eyes 
open. The slogan, “Good to the 
Last Drop,” refers, we believe, to 
the taste of the coffee and not to 
its effect upon the general consti- 
tution of the consumer if improp- 
erly brewed or consumed in quan- 
tity. 
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The unusual situation which 
makes it necessary for the same 
company to advertise these two 
competitive products, is one which 
is due to this fast-growing age of 
mergers. What other effects mer- 
gers are going to have before they 
are through, no one can tell. 

The Quaker Oats Company owns 
Muffets. The company might ad- 
vertise Quaker Oats as a _ hot 
breakfast, the best thing for the 
tired business man and, in another 
publication, advertise Muffets as a 
cold breakfast, best for the tired 
business man. We presume that a 
cold breakfast would taste better 
one time and a hot breakfast at 
another time, on a different type of 
day. The consumer reads the copy 
and makes up his mind. 

We believe that the Thrift In- 
stitute has mistaken the words 
“Good to the Last Drop” to mean 
that the General Foods Company 
insists that Maxwell House coffee 
is good for the health of everybody 
who drinks it. We do not believe 
that this is the intent or purpose of 
the advertising. 

Bankers buy companies and 
merge them because they have paid 
a profit and because they have built 
up a definite amount of good-will 
over a long period of years. The 
newer theory in mergers seems to 
be to let the component parts oper- 
ate on their own hook, even, as in 
this case, competing with each 
other. These two companies, each 
of them the lengthened shadow of 
a pioneer in business, are both 
making products which appeal to 
entirely different types of people. 
The person who thinks or has been 
convinced by his doctor that coffee 
is very bad for him will drink 
Postum. The man who knows that 
coffee does contain caffein, but is 
still willing to take a chance upon 
it not doing him any harm, will be 
interested to know that Maxwell 
House coffee tastes good and is 
very likely to try it and like it— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


R. A. Foster with 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


R. A. Foster has been appo'nted ad- 
vertising manager of E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., New York, book pub- 
lishing. 
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One Banking 


* Publication or-- 


In really covering the bank mar- 





ket there are two alternatives 


First, using several national, sectional, 
state and city banking magazines to obtain 


with much duplica- 





some 90% coverage 
tion. 

Second, using Burroughs Clearing House 
for coverage of executives in 100% of the 
banks in United States and Canada—with- 


out duplication. 


The first method costs close to $50 
per page per thousand, the second 
$4.43 per page per thousand. 


ASK FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
AND ANALYSIS 


WheBurroughs 
Clearing House 


Second Boulevard at Burroughs Avenue, Detroit 
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FounpDED respectively in 1856 
and 1855, The Call and The 
Bulletin are San Francisco’s old- 
est newspapers. For nearly 75 
years they have served the cit- 
izens faithfully and well. 





Now they are consolidated, giv- 
ing San Francisco one outstand- 
ing evening newspaper, domi- 
nant in circulation and prestige 
..- dedicated to an enlarged ca- 
reer of constructive public 
service. 


To advertisers, this consolida- r 





tion is significant. THE CALL- 
BULLETIN has by far the larg- 
est circulation ever achieved by 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Herbert W. Moloney John H. Lederer . 
324 Madison Avenue 326 West Madison Street 
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Lknd BULLETIN 
Now COMBINED 
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any evening newspaper in Nor- 
thern California. 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE 

| INCREASED EFFECTIVENESS 

REATER and QUICKER RESULTS at 
LOWER COST 


Concentrate your sales messages 
in THE CALL-BULLETIN — 
key to one of America’s richest, 
most responsive markets. For 
full particulars, see nearest rep- 
resentative named below. 














San Francisco’s Leading Evening Newspaper 





LOS ANGELES DETROIT 
' Karl J. Shull John H. Lederer 
reet Transportation Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 


P11-9 
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Journal-Transcript 7-day 
linage for first 6 months, 
1929, shows gain of 619,- 
477 lines over first 6 
months 1928. Another 
proof that the Peoria 
Market is especially pros- 
perous, 
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Peoria, Ill. 
Cc. H. EDDY & CO., Natl. Rep. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON 
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Budgeting Distribution 


Flexibility in Sales Administration Can Be Obtained Only by a Study 
of the National Market Dissected into Geographical Units 


sums in check- 
for production 
most part are 
many of us 
results solely 
appropriations 
only half ade- 


We spend untold 
ing and accounting 
costs that for the 
standardized. Yet 
check our sales 
against our major 
annually, and then 
quately. 

If this book develops and justi- 
fies the thought that the uncertainty 
of results from distribution expense 
make the distribution expense rate 
the dominant factor, it will be of 
assistance to many. If it demon- 
strates that initial budgets must- be 
constantly followed and checked, it 
will pay its way. 

If it points the way 
tion of adequate and practical rec 
ords of distribution expenses and 
results, it will fulfil all the reasons 
for which it was written. 


HE 


thor’s 


to the crea- 


quotation is from the au- 
preface to “Budgetary 
Control of Distribution,” by 
Thomas O. Grisell, just off the 
press of Harper & Brothers. 

In a foreword to the work, Bruce 
3arton, chairman of the board of 
the advertising agency of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
relates : 

In my early days I worked for a 
concern whose general manager was 
bitten by the newly discovéred germ 


of efficiency. He paid a fee of 
$80,000 to a firm of efficiency engi- 


neers. Before their advent a boy 
named Joe used to open the mail, 
copy down the orders and carry 


them over to a boy named Sam, who 
shipped the goods. After the effi- 
ciency eng neers departed. it took 
four days and six different forms to 
start a shipment out of the stock 
room. 

I conceived a prejudice against 
efficiency and all species of charts, 
forms, graphs and statistics. 


But as he grew older, Mr. Bar- 
ton continues, he underwent a 
change of heart and “gained an ap- 
preciation of the men who analyze 
and point the way”—and who, be- 
sides, can express themselves, in 
print, understandably. Specifically— 


Tom Grisell, who writes this book, 
has been one of the pioneers in ap- 
plying budgetary control to distribu 
tion and sales. He has helped many 
companies to eliminate waste, dis 
cover undeveloped markets and en- 
hance the efficiency of their sales 
student, im 


operations. He is a 
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bued with the scientific spirit, and 
master of his tools. Like all men 
who are really on top of their jobs, 
he can explain his work in such a 
simple fashion that the layman 
can understand. 


“Budgetary Control of Distribu- 


tion” proceeds from cause to ef- 
fect. It answers, first, the ques- 
tion: Why budgetary control? 


profiting by lessons 
learned in the factory, sees in bud- 
getary control of distribution ac- 
tivities the only safe approach to 
profitable sales under intense con- 
ditions. Sales budgets are based 
on knowledge of sales opportunity. 
Sales opportunity is a matter of 
consumer buying power, trading 
habits, geography, time and com- 
petition. A working knowledge of 
these factors, in terms of commu- 
nities ‘or trading areas, is es- 
sential. This information, when 
combined with the economics and 
individualities of the particular 
business or problem, forms the basis 
for sound sales activity and busi- 
ness projection.” 

Having established its premise, 
the book builds upon that founda- 
tion the thesis that flexibility in 
sales administration—a_ desidera- 
tum imposed by modern-day de- 
mand and competition—can be at- 
tained only by a study of the 
national market, not as a whole. 
but dissected into geographical 
units. And the unit is not a civic 
division such as a city or a county 
or a State, but an area of trade; 
and the most convenient and in 
general most accurate method for 
delineating the unit areas is a study 
of newspaper circulation domi- 
nance. For daily newspaper circu- 
lation “goes as and where the peo- 
ple of the community go and live.” 

It is against this unit, as a basis 
of consideration, that the distribu- 
tion budget must operate. To the 
unit must be traced sales expense 
and returns and ratios and trends 
of ratios. Upon the same basis of 
a geographical unit, sales manage- 
ment is obliged to establish sales 


“Management, 
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quotas. A quota may be built 
of two components—“base” quota, 
which is the previous period’s ac- 
tual volume of sales in the area, 
plus “added” quota, which may be 
an estimate fixed by the area sales- 
man with the management’s super- 
vision. And— 

A sound sales quota justifies the 
money to be spent to attain that 
quota. The quota is the starting 
oint in balancing a budget. A dol- 
be of sales, under given volume 
conditions, will yield a_certain per 
cent in gross profit. Quota multi- 
plied by this r cent establishes 
the total available money with 
which to make sales and from 
which to draw net profit. 


There are instances in which, 
because of local conditions, it is 
desirable to spend more than the 
quota justifies. But, “in all such 
cases it should be remembered that 
this over-expenditure must be coun- 
terbalanced by the earnings of 
other markets, or net profits will 
suffer.” 

The book discusses sources of 
waste — wastes that distribution 
budgeting in control of distribution 
activity will discover and stop; 
and the chapter on wastes, as an 
index to the subject’s importance, 
is the longest and most comprehen- 
sive chapter in the 

Proceeding to a discussion of 
how a budget is to be compiled, 
Mr. Grisell lays down a ground- 
work of essential elements. The 
expense rate, he explains, is a fig- 
ure compounded of the respective 
amounts to be spent for all distri- 
bution activities within the unit 
area. It stands, for instance, as 
the authority for what is to be 
spent for each of such activities as 
the following: General sales ad- 
ministration, local sales administra- 
tion, salesmen’s salaries, sales travel 
expense, local sales office expense, 
“deals,” general advertising admin- 
istrative expense, local advertising 
salaries and expenses, radio adver- 
tising, magazine advertising, news- 
paper advertising, outdoor, car 


cards, catalogs, direct mail, window 
displays, sampling, couponing. To 
arrive at each of these respective 
amounts, the best basis for compu- 
tation is a study of the correspond- 
ing expenditure that has gone be- 
fore. Then the figure is refined 
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by a consideration of whether or 
not the particular expenditure stil 
is necessary and by a further 
consideration of its relation to the 
pre-established quota. 

But budgetary control involves 
more than compilation of figures, 
more than setting standards. It 
demands “regular checking, ade- 
quate and timely records, and peri- 
odic adjustment of expenses to 
conform to the expense rate.” 

The book is generously illus- 
trated with specimen forms for 
records and with graphed exam- 
ples of close-up market study and 
sales results. There is a detailed 
index. 

The author identified himself 
with market study while he served 
as head of the marketing depart- 
ment of George Batten Company; 
and it was after the joining of the 
Batten agency with Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., that he wrote 
his book. He now is president of 
the newly formed Burlington Re- 
search Corporation, which is a 
holding company of the Neidich 
interests, manufacturers of cellu- 
lose products. 





Life Insurance Sales for 
August Show Gain 


New ordinary life insurance sales for 
August amounted to $698,196,000, as 
against $626,594,000 for August, 1928, 
a gain of 11.4 per cent. For the first 
eight months of this year, new ordinary 
life insurance sales amounted to $5.,- 
939,988,000, as against $5,527,659,000 
for the corresponding period ‘of last 
year, an increase of 7.5 per cent. 

These figures are based on a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions, of forty-four mem- 
ber companies which have 82 per cent 
of the total volume of life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 





Newark Agency Appointed 


Philip A. Singer & Brother, Newark, 
N. J., fur dressers and dyers, have ap- 
pointed the Advertising Associates, of 
that city, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Business paper, direct-mail and 
radio advertising will be used. 





Joins Brinckerhoff Agency 


Edward Sharrock, former nursery- 
man, has joined the staff of Brincker- 
hoff, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
He ‘will have charge of a department 
devoted to nursery advertising. 
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THE EYES OF 


THE AIR-MINDED 
ARE ON DAYTON 


Where— 


The First heavier than air ma- 
chine was invented by two Daytonians—Wilbur 
and Orville Wright. 


Wright Field, comprised of 5,000 
acres, is headquarters for all United States Army 
Aviation experimental activities. Fairfield In- 
termediate Depot, a part of Wright Field, is the 
regional supply base for the air corp. 


The Fokker Aircraft Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors, recently purchased 
the site of the historical McCook Field. 


Nearby at Troy, O., is located the 
Waco Aircraft Company, another outstanding 
aviation industry. 


DAY TON—"The Air City”’ 


THE 
DAYTON DAILY 


NEWS 





Member reyes Member 
The * “NEW YORE 100,000 Group 
News League CHICAGO of 
: ST. LOUIS : si 
of Ohio Eaweas CITY American Cities 











HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR., National Advertising Manager 
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The Apartment 
Hotel Advertising 
Appropriation 


E. S. Epmonpson Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Prinrers’ Ink: 

We are anxious to secure figures 
showing the percentage of advertis- 
ing expenditure to full rental value 
among apartment hotels. 

We plan on sending out a limited 
questionnaire but it occurs to us that 
Printers’ INK may have some data 
on this point, or, failing that, may 
be able to refer us to some other 
source. 

E. S. Epmonpson Company, 
ERNEST Joun, 
Vice-President. 


A TIES on apartment 
hotel advertising campaigns 
say that the conditions surrounding 
the project, if it is the erection of 
a new building, or the proposition, 
if it is a buildng already up, make 
it impossible to return a direct an- 
swer to the question contained i 
our correspondent’s letter. 

These conditions are the general 
real estate situation in the com- 
munity where the building is lo- 
cated at present, or where it will 
be located; the tenant capacity of 
the building; the proportion of 
stores and long-term tenants to 
transients or short-term tenants; 
whether the yearly rent-roll is very 
large or very small; and whether 
the rentals are fixed on an “exclu- 
sive” basis or on some plane less 
than that. 

The yearly rent-roll is the gen- 
erally accepted basis of figuring. 
In the case of new buildings, 5 per 
cent is regarded as an average 
maximum and 2% per cent an 
average minimum, as a budget for 
the year, the monthly expenditures 
being adjusted with an eye on the 
local moving seasons. In the case 
of buildings up and in operation, 
where the object of advertising is 
to keep the building before the at- 
tention of desirable tenants, the 
average amount of the yearly ad- 
vertising budget would run _be- 
tween 1% and 2 per cent. The 
number of monthly vacancies, 
whether large or small, would be a 
factor, of course, in regulating the 
amount of monthly expenditures. 

Authorities consulted speak out 
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of their experience in the Ney 
York metropolitan area. Whether 
this experience, as_ reflected jn 
what has been here recorded, 
would be a workable basis for ar- 
riving at advertising appropr lations 
for apartment hotels in other 
cities, is only to be determined by 
test—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


Frederick Loeser Appoints 
Leopold Reggiani 


The Frederick Loeser Company, 
Brooklyn, . Y., has appointed Leopold 
Reggiani as director in charge of art. 
Ile was art director of the former Joseph 
Richards Company, and, later, art di- 
rector for the Barrows, Richardson, 
Alley & Richards Company, advertising 
agency. 


H. Jaudon, Advertising 

‘ ° T , 

Manager, “Radio News” 
E. H. Jaudon, formerly vice-presi lent 
and Eastern manager of the “Citizens’ 
Radio Call Book” and secretary of the 
American Association of Foreign Lan 
guage Newspapers, has been appointed 
advertising manager of Radio News, 
published by the Mackinnon-Fly Publica- 

tions, Inc., New York. 


Addison Vars Agency Opens 
Rochester Office 


Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York and Buffalo, has 
opened an office at Rochester, N. Y. 

J. Allen Hovey, formerly with the 
advertising service department of the 
John P. Smith Printing Company, Roch- 
ester, has joined the Rochester office of 
the Addison Vars agency as copy-chief. 


Candy Account for New 
Orleans Agency 


The Russel-MacPhail Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., candy manufacturer, has 
appointed the Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans, to direct 
its advertising account. 


F. W. Thomas, Advertising 
Manager, Larrowe Mills 


Fred W. Thomas, formerly with 
Campbell Advertising, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio, has joined the Larrowe Milling 
Company, Detroit, as advertising man- 
ager. 


Will of Clinton Elliott Filed 


The will of Clinton Elliott, late pres- 
ident of the Eastern Advertising Com- 
pany, has been filed for probate, dis- 
posing of an estate exceeding $500,000. 
A daughter, Mrs. Dorothy £ Morrill, 
and a son, Clinton Elliott, Jr., are the 
principal beneficiaries. 
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M'sieu 
le Voyageur 


a bird 
of passage 








TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed 
habits...He looks for 
it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels... And 
it gives him nostalgia 
for Fifth Avenue when 
he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz 


Like himself 

TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aris- 
tocratie viewpoint of 
the world at large... It 
gives the eut direct 
to unimportant places 
and dreary trips... 
M’sieu does himself 
well and expects his 
ehosen magazine to 
aid and abet him... 


—— He reads 
TOWN & COUNTRY 


because it is world- 
econscious...wise in 
the ways of ships and 
places...a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure 

and luxury of 


ea modern travel 
ienaeniiiaamesaal 


SINCE 1925 = 
TOWN & COUNTRY 

has published in excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST 


WHY DO 1,921 





#GEOGRAPHICAL 
CENTER r 
TRANSPORTATION 
CENTER 
DistrIBUTION ‘ 
CENTER 
Raw MATERIAL 
CENTER 
PoPULATION 
(Lasor) 
CENTER 
FUEL AND PowER 
CENTER 
INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 
FINANCIAL 
CENTER 








Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DA.tas, 





1929 


EST 
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MARKET FROM DALLAS—THE CENTER* 





1 CONCERNS ¢ » » 


BRANCHES IN DALLAS? 


wom is Southwestern Headquarters to 
American Business. Why? 


First, because the Southwest market of more 
than 12 million people, with annual buying power 
of over 6 billion dollars, must be served from within 
for maximum sales volume. And, second, because 
the lowest possible sales and transportation costs 
are enjoyed by serving this vast market from the 
center. 


Executives are invited to write for free report, 
"Dallas—Distribution Center,” which gives valu- 
able market data, distribution maps, details of new 
Southwestern mileage rate structure, and list of 
concerns maintaining branches 
in Dallas. All inquiries held 
strictly confidential. Clip the 
coupon. Mail it now. 





Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1463 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 


MAIL THE COUPON 
































Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1463 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Mail free copy of “ Dallas—Distribution Center” to: 


Name 
Title _ 
Company. aaieneas, 


Address 
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The NEW HOME of THE | 
DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


- Herald Square, Dallas. | ¢ “ 
One of the most modern and 

| efficient’ newspaper plants son 

in the entire country. fun 
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Out in the Open 


By Howard W. 


ORM a liaison with God!" 

Saw that expression in print 
somewhere recently and got a 
funny shock from it. But why 
not? “Liaison” is a word which 
business has swiped from military 
parlance and religion has always 
been partial to the use of military 
terms. 


“Words . . are often funny.” 


(Saxe) 


The original liaison officer in 
business was the broker—and he 
still performs successfully in many 
lines. The liaison officer in adver- 
tising is the agent, and in late years 
he has had to do a lot of “liaison- 
ing,” between client and the adver- 
tising mediums, between client and 
the public’s attitude toward trade 
(research), and between the client 
and his retailers. 


“Egad, I think the “ead is the 
hardest to be understood! . 
\Sheriden)’ 


As liaison officer between the 
client’s advertising and the retail- 
er’s attitude toward the client’s 
goods, he has been least successful. 
He performs each one of his va- 
rious functions better than he does 
that one. The reason seems obvi- 
ous. He is not exerting himself to 
be particularly sympathetic with, or 
understanding of, the retailer’s own 
views or particular problems with 
respect to advertising, but, rather, 
is trying to help his client to force 
the client’s ideas of how the client’s 
advertising should be regarded by 
the retailer. And herein lies the 
great wastage in advertising effort. 


“The end must justify the means.” 
(Prior) 


The above paragraph is quite an 
eyeful of dogmatic statement, but 
true as gospel. I am ready to grant 
justification on account of condi- 
tions and on account of client’s 
ideas of his agent’s obligations to 
serve him as he thinks he needs to 
be served. Otherwise there would 
be no agents. 


Dickinson 


“A man, sir, should keep his friend- 
ship in constant repair.” 
(Johnson) 


Nevertheless, here is a hole to 
stop, a leakage to be repaired, a 
waste to be eliminated. Distribu- 
tion is an unnecessarily expensive 
process, spreading its loss of en- 
ergy rather broadcast so that man- 
ufacturer, dealer and consumer all 
lose by it. We cannot justify a loss 
permanently, although we can easily 
justify normal human behavior un- 
der conditions which have not yet 
been mastered. Three-cornered in- 
timacy—maker, dealer, agency—is 
essential to advertising’s proper 
growth and proper reduction of 
distribution waste. 


“What'll I do?” 
(Popular Song) 


Is there anything which the agent 
can do to increase his ability as a 
liaison officer between manufac- 
turer and his retailer? I think 
there is. It would be a radical 
innovation in some agencies, in 
most of them, in fact. Remember 
that the hole or gap as yet unfilled 
may be lack of sympathy, not with 
retail advertising, but with the re- 
tailer’s point of view about adver- 
tising. Valuable sympathy involves 
complete understanding. 


“This is my world! Within these 
narrow walls, I own a princely 
service.” (Hayne) 


Suppose the great national ad- 
vertising agencies went seriously to 
work to write and service the ad- 
vertising of local retail merchants, 
not simply the few select ones who 
want to do “good-will” advertising 
as well as merchandise advertising. 
but the retailers large and small, 
including the corner groceries and 
drug stores, the tea and gift shops 
and all the rest. What would hap- 
pen? (Forget the many obvious 
reasons “why not” for a moment.) 


“Our sympathy is cold to — distant 
misery.” (Gibbon) 


Certainly the agent with strong 
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national accounts and a large as- 
sortment of retail accounts in va- 
ried lines would understand the re- 
tailer better than he possibly can 
while his retail contacts are all on 
behalf of the manufacturer, all to 
persuade the retailer to do as the 
manufacturer wants him to do, 
which often is what he has learned 
that he is unable to do. 


“Striking the electric chain where 
with we are darkly bound.” 
(Byron) 


If the agent felt that he was 
really “under the skin” of both re- 
tailer and manufacturer, might he 
not contribute immeasurably to dis- 
tribution economy at a great bene- 
fit to himself? The agent is the 
teacher and counselor in the adver- 
tising field from the nature of 
things. 


“Whatever is, is right.” 
(Pope) 


Now for reasons why not. “We 
are not equipped for it; impossible 
with our necessary overhead ; more 
than we can do now; fancy us be- 
ing obliged to write $2, $4, $10 ad- 
vertisements ; division of effort not 
good for skill in highly specialized 
effort ; we can study the retailer and 
understand him without working 
for him; different kind of business, 
wouldn’t mix.” Good reasons all, 
and there are plenty more. Yet I 
believe these reasons are blocking 
progress. 


“Now good digestion wait on appetite 
ona health on both!” 
(Macbeth) 


Suppose, on the other hand, such 
a diversification of agency work 
would make the agent a far more 
efficient handler of national busi- 
ness than he is now. If he be- 
lieved that, he would go after re- 
tail advertising and find a way to 
make a profit on it. 

Or, if he were quite sure that in 
that way he could learn to make 
his national advertising more ef- 
fective, then he would go at it 
even as a safety razor man some- 
times offers his razor at cost to 
promote the sale of blades. 

If retail advertising were better 
designed it would move more 
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goods. That would react favorably 
on national advertising. The re. 
tailer is hungry for expert help on 
his advertising. He would do more 
of it if he could do it better. These 
two things cannot be denied. Any 
newspaper publisher knows of 
many accounts which he is sure 
would grow if they could be ser- 
viced rightly on copy. The cream 
of the copy writers are supposed 
to be in agency employ, but there 
are many others who are not yet 
organized to find work or for work 
to find them. 


most diffi- 


“The best things are the 
cult.” (Plutarch) 


Difficulties galore, considering the 
agency as now organized, granted. 
Agency business as now operated 
is a wholesale business. Following 
retail advertisers would involve a 
retail type of business in the 
agency, a retail department of fast 
turnover in small units, a large 
and increasing corps of operators, 
a new problem of departmentaliza- 
tion and management. The thing 
isn’t new, it is successfully done in 
more than one agency, but rarely 
on any large scale. 


“Out of difficulties grow miracles.” 
(Bruyere) 


Just because an idea is rather 
startling or rather difficult to put in 
operation is relatively unimportant 
if the idea is in line with needed 
progress. People go over seas, 
carry heavy machinery over moun- 
tains, blast through the ice on the 
hillsides to get gold, once they 
know that gold is there. I fancy 
that an agent who wanted a great 
national account might be able to 
interest that client greatly if he 
could say to him: “Our house ad- 
vises on and prepares the advertis- 
ing for 1,000 retailers in all lines. 
We have close contacts with them 
all, they know us, tell us their 
troubles and ask our advice. Our 
knowledge of retailers and of re- 
tailing is at your disposal. We 
find this part of our business not 
only a great training school for 
advertising men, but a help to us in 
copy preparation, in learning what 
to write and in learning how to 
write it.” 
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How ..:; 
ADVERTISERS 
HAVE ADDED 


AN ISSUE : No CHANGE in the 














calendar — Harper's Bazar just inserted an extra issue, 
figuratively speaking, into 1929. A purely mythical month 
has been added—and an imaginary issue of the magazine 
of the Inner Circle. 

HOw COME? Just by piling up advertising increases 
month by month until now, with the October issue just 
closed, the total increase for the year is 127 pages. This 
amount of advertising alone exceeds that contained in 
several of these issues, and it is greater than the average 
for the ten. 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE IS THE LARGEST ISSUE EVER 
PUBLISHED, WITH A TOTAL OF 113,033 
LINES OF ADVERTISING 


LET THEM put thirteen months in the calendar when they 
will—HArPER’S BAZAR has already added an extra month 
for 1929, in the form of monthly increases that anyone 
who didn’t know Harper's Bazar would call incredible. 


It’s not magic + It’s not accident + It’s not luck 


IT IS acknowledgment on the part of advertisers that 


1. Members of the Inner Circle are all-important in their 
purchasing power and influence. 


2. And that Harper's Bazar dominates the Inner Circle. 
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FREDERIC DRAKE 


Business Manager 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


572 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Inelude 
These 
Services 


Experienced 
Showmanship. 





Wealth of Execlu- 
sive Talent. 





lete Musi- 
rary. 


M4 Program Staff of 
Musical Ex vee 
Continuity 
ers, Program Super: 
visors, Techn 
Experts and 
Announcers. 


Com 
eal 


I 
2 
3 





The purpose of our 
organization is to 
assist you agency 
men in utilizing the 
broadcast medium 
for your clients. 


JUDSON 


RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 
Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Tribune Tower 
Chieago, Til. 
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The Talkies 
Meet a Problem in 
Australia 





HAT is a company repre. 

sentative to do when he js 
up against a problem of interna. 
tional importance? How can he 
meet a statement to offset the “pa- 
triotism” and local interest of his 
customers against his home com. 
pany? 

The Western Electric Company 
of Australia, for example, is en- 
gaged in helping the motion picture 
houses in that country produce 
their sound films by the use of 
Western Electric equipment which 
the company is interested in selling 
or licensing. As is generally known, 
the most typical case of attack on 
a mass industry is that being made 
in most countries of the world on 
American films. 

Western Electric has been w 
against the same sort of battle 
which every film company has 
found in most of the other coun- 
tries of the world. For most of 
them have restrictive legislation on 
all films. 

In Australia the company has § 
had to meet attacks by the news- 
papers that it is an American con- 
cern employing only Americans to 
carry on the work and that, there- 
fore, it is a bad thing for the coun- 
try. The head of the company in 
Australia met this attack by bring- 
ing out a company magazine. 

This magazine, he well knew, 
would be widely discussed though 
it was issued to employees only. 
For those employees were for the 
most part Australians, getting paid 
by the American concern, and a 
frank statement of fact to them, it 
was logical to believe, would be 
relayed to their friends and ac- 
quaintances. That is what hap- 
pened and the following statement 
over the managing director’s signa- 
ture received wide reading and was 
commented on in the press: 


There have been some very un 
just and false statements made in 
the newspapers and elsewhere re- 
garding our organization and _ its 
methods of operation, and I want 
to take this opportunity of thank 
ing each one individually for the 
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“Trifles Make Perfection — 
but Perfection is no Trifle” 


We Watch Minor 
Details Too— 


It’s the dovetailing of these many details 
that makes for a perfect finished product. 
From the moment your particular job 
reaches the shop until the last plate or 
mat is delivered in accordance with your 
instructions, there is no let-up in our 
close personal supervision of its progress. 


Regardless of the size of your order, it will 
always receive the same careful attention 
here. Just tell us what you need and for- 
get the details. We will take care of them, 


You'll never be able to really appreci- 


ate Century Service until you try it. 


Where 


Performance 


is Keyed fo 
Meet Youn 
Need 





CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 

MATRICES . STEREOTYPES 

ELECTROTYPES -«- LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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From both the smart retailer and the exclusive manu- 
focluver comes the calf-come slory— Cie the Meade’ 
—and there s many a pussled advertising manager and 
agent too, who is racking his brains with the question— 
“low may F het caress La ‘Mede’ in tepe?” Plad 
here, in this very advertisement, lice the answer. + “Che 
oe a a we FT 
and Balls Fuitials, all modern, all neve as the Paris 


fashions of the moment. * Chen anv ty 2e equally well 


express the trend of the moment ? Npesimen on request. 


Che | ns ge Foundry, Sne. 


235-247 Gast Torty-fifth Street, Nev York City 
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alty displayed in spite of the 
See waich has been heaped upon 
our heads. The statement has been 
repeatedly made that we are an 
American concern employing only 
Americans to carry on the work. 
This criticism, of course, is with- 
out foundation, for, in the first 
place, the company is incorporated 
strictly in accordance with the New 
South Wales Companies Acts. On 
June 1 the complete permanent per- 
sonnel comprised thirty-six persons, 
all Australians, with five American 
technical specialists temporarily as- 
signed, who have been brought over 
here to train the permanent staff so 
they may carry on the work. In 
addition to this, each theater instal- 
lation calls for the employment of a 
temporary staff of ten men work- 
ing full time for ten days, or 
equivalent, and in this case the em- 
ployes are also Australians. This 
is an ever-increasing quantity; and 
in itself is thus creating a new 
industry and source of employraent 
in this country. 

Our company in Australia is the 
sales medium by which the repro- 
ducing equipment, used to place 
the work of the distributing com- 
panies before the world, is made 
available to theater proprietors in 
this country, and as both the film 
distributors and ourselves have 
millions invested in this industry 
we are very jealous of its good 
name, and strive in a co-operative 
manner to protect the industry as 
a whole from anything which may 
in any way detract from its good 
name. This relationship between the 
distributors and ourselves has 
caused a great deal of unfavorable 
comment in the press, the claim 
having been made that we are plac- 
ing restrictions on local products. 
To refute this, I wish to quote a 
statement made by Mr. Otterson, 
which clearly defines our position: 

“Tf other manufacturers. can 
build and sell equipment as good 
as ours for less money, and it is 
equipment which does not infringe 
our patents, they deserve the busi- 
ness, and will get it.” 

This represents the policy adovted 
by our organ‘zation in regard to 
interchangeability. and is eminently 
fair and reasonable. 


This is an excellent example of 
“going to the mat” with an insidi- 
ous and dangerous bit of adverse 
criticism which can do much to 
undermine the best laid sales plans. 
No pussy footing, no evasions, just 
a semi-private denial of a rumor 
which became public by word-of- 
mouth advertising and a promise to 
do a better job than competitors or 
let them have the business. 


W. E. Peters, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising director of the Seattle Times, 
is now general manager of the Seattle 
Home Modernizing Bureau. 
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Good Copy 


Not straight sell- 
ing, but selling 
straight to the po- 
tential customer. 


Not mere facts, 
but facts present- 
ed with due con- 
sideration for the 
customer’s person- 
ality, comprehen- 
sion and buying 
needs. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CREATIVE 
MEN 


= DEVOTING 
THEIR ENTIRE 
TIME TO IDEAS 


AND LAYOUTS 


THIS IS ONE 
IMPORTANT 
UNIT IN A 
es BALANCED 
GROUP OF 
TWENTY 
ARTISTS 


KONOR & 
PETERS 
a8 Bee 
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New Executive Committee for 
National Outdoor Bureau 


At the stockholders’ meeting held re. 
cently at New York, of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., re. 
ommendation was adopted for a change 
in the administrative structure to allow 
for the creation of an executive com. 
mittee from the board of directors. This 
committee, it is announced, will devote 
its efforts to furtherance of the work 
in building “a more stable and satis. 
factory service in the medium of out 
door advertising for advertising agency 
members and their clients.” 

Members appointed to this executive 
committee are: Henry T. Ewald, chair. 
man, L. Ames Brown, R. P. Clayberger, 
William H. Johns, H. K. McCann, 
Gilbert Kinney, Stanley Resor and 
F. J. Ross. 

Recommendation also was adopted 
that the field service work of the Bu. 
reau be expanded. This service, which 
has been conducted for the last two 
years, is described as one of the most 
important safeguards which an agency 
can offer to its clients. 

Announcement was made at the meet. 
ing of the opening of an office at San 
Francisco and the addition of increased 
facilities at the offices in New York, 
Chicago and_ Detroit. 

Officers of the Bureau, which repre- 
sents 231 advertising agency members, 
are: President, George C. Sherman, 
president, George C. Sherman Co.; vice- 
»residents, Henry T. Ewald, Campbell- 
Ewald Co., William D. McJunkin, pres- 
ident, McJunkin Advertising Co., 

F. Gilhofer, Western manager of the 
Bureau, and F. T. Hopkins, general 
manager of the Bureau; secretary, R. 
P. Clayberger, treasurer, Calkins & 
a. Inc.; F. J. Ross, president, 

) Ross Company, is treasurer. 

These officers together with the fol- 
lowing constitute the board of directors, 
of which Mr. Ewald is chairman: Har- 
rison Atwood, vice-president, The H. K. 
McCann Co.; L. Ames Brown, pres- 
ident, Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc.; 
Starling H. Busser, vice-president, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; 
Don Francisco, vice-president, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc.; and B. B. 
Geyer, president, Geyer Co. 

William H. Johns, president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Gilbert 
Kinney, vice-president, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., Inc.; Stuart O. Landry, pres 
ident and treasurer, Chambers Agency, 
Inc.; Eugene McGuckin, resident, The 
Eugene McGuckin Co.; H. K. McCann, 
president, The H. K. McCann Co.; 
George Harrison Phelps, president, 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc.; Stanley 
Resor, president, J. Walter “Phompson 
Co., Inc., and Mason Warner, president, 
Mason Warner Co., Ine. 

The board of "directors will meet 
semi-annually and the executive com 
mittee will meet monthly. Both groups 
will meet more often when necessary. 


Carroll B. Smith has been appointed 
advertising manager of the pap Plant- 
Choate Manufacturing Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, snow removal and house 
and earth moving equipment. 
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“ A good advertisement of a good 
product will always pay in 
*PUNCH ‘—it is stuffed with such 
advertisements; what will not be 
found is the advertisement of any 
commodity which thecultured and 
wealthy classes would reject. Ad- 
vertisers of the best products 
cannot afford to be absent from 
its well-read advertising pages.” 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager :: 80, Fleet Street, London, Engiand 























e tibiae PIONEER, You can 
e g. Broadcast your Exclusive 


Paul Whiteman feature 
from ANY Station—at ANY Hour 


at Only Station-Time Cost 


Whatever the Broadway feature, you choose as the “pull” for your PIONEER 
Radio Advertising Program, you pay for the talent only once—when your 
Master Record is completed to your satisfaction. Charges for your actual 
broadcasting consists only of the cost of making the special 16-inch, long 
playing duplicate discs, and the reasonable rates for local Station Time 
wherever you release your program. 

The PIONEER Plan supplies Radio Advertising with a definite, widely power- 

ful and positively checkable element of merchandising procedure. You KNOW 

each broadcast of your exclusive PIONEER Program of Broadway's best, will 

not only be identical with the transcription of the Master Record which you 

0. K.’d, but also that local radio reception will be indistinguishable from that 

of an original performance in person You release your PIONEER broadcasts 

under the same conditions and with same confidence that you release your local 

newspaper advertising 
The sound business principles upon which the PIONEER Plan operates, 
eliminate the expensive chance-taking from Radio Advertising—place it on 
a direct, controlled, hard-hitting basis. Get the facts, proofs, a demonstration, 
from Ted Nelson. | Wire ot phone him at once. 


Usual T. M. NELSON, President 
Advertisin 
a Rb gency PIONEER BROADCAST SERVICE 
Ve Commission Incorporated 
1841 Broadway New York City 


} Phone: Columbus 1981 
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Advertising 
Production 
Methods 


By ALBERT W. DIPPY 
Production Mgr., L. C. Gumbinner Advertising 


Agency : 
318 pages, 6x 9, 128 illustrations, $4 


HERE is a book that gives informa- 
tion never before available in book 
form on advertising, printing and display 
production methods and processes. 

In its 318 pages it covers every phase 
of advertising production procedure from 
the organization and management of the 
production office to the use of special re- 
production methods. New processes are 
presented for the first time in a way 
that can be understood by any user of 
advertising and printing. 


How to USE and ORDER 
Type Faces, Engravings, 
Electrotypes, Color Processes 


A reference book on any process or mate- 
rial used in the production of advertising 
and printing. See what the book has to 
say on:—the production manager—his of- 
fice and methods—production and art— 
ordering typography, electrotypes, » phote-ca- 
graving—machine composition—Ben Day 
process—rotogravure—offset lithography 
—silk screen process—Jean Berte water 
color printing—contractors and salesmen. 


Free Examination Coupon 





MoGraw-Hi.L. Book Company, INo. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

You may send me Dippy’s Advertising Pro- 
duction Methods, $4.00 postpaid, for ten days’ 
froe examination. agree to remit or return 
it postpaid within 10 days of receipt. 

Name ... 
Address .... errr 
City and State...........455 


Position .. 


P. L. 9-19-29 
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To Avoid Convention Duds, 
Encourage Self-Expression 
ArmstronG Cork Company 
LaNcasTEeR, Pa., Sept. 14, 1929 ( 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: , 

1 am for fewer speeches and more : 
discussions at conventions. [** Know-Noth. A 
ing Conventions,” September 12 issue,] 

In fact, the ideal convention program, 
to my mind, is a ten-minute intrody. 
tion of a subject by a live wire member 
of the convention itself, to be followa — 


by a discussion from the floor, A good 
chairman who knows his audience will 
get people whose experience is worth 


something to stand on their feet and 
tell their individual stories briefly and 
interestingly. My opinion of the aver. } T 
age convention which consists of a pro. 


gram of set speeches with no opportun. road | 

ity for the interchs ange or discussion of 

ideas, is that it is likely to prove a out 

“dud.” | 
Also, I am for group meetings at con- W 

ventions where persons interested in 


particular topics can  foregather and 
talk things over to their hearts’ content, 

Every member of an association who 
goes toa convention and gets an Oppor- 


tunity to express himself, goes back 
home feeling he has had an awfully 
good time. ‘ 


S. E. Conypearr, 
Director of Advertising 





J. L. Alberger with “The 
Parents’ Magazine” 


John L. Alberger has joined the East 
ern advertising sales staff at New York 


of The Parents’ Magazine. He form. 
erly was an account executive with & 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc, 


time was with the Blaker 
Agency, Inc., in a_ similar 


and at one 
Advertising 
position 


R. H. Miles Joins Milwaukee 





“Sentinel” 
Russell H. Miles, recently manager 
of the San Diego-California Club, has 


joined the Milwaukee Sentinel as assis- 
tant manager in charge of promotion. 
He is succeeded, as manager of the 
San Diego-C alifornia Club, by Arnold 
Klaus. 


W. R. E. Baxter with 
McGraw-Hill 


W. R. E. Baxter, formerly with 
Sales Management, New York, has been 
appointed assistant director of publicity 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., also of New York. 


< 


onsummenn ' 
“Hosiery Retailer” to Become ) 
“Hosiery Age” 
The Hosiery Retailer, recently pur- 
chased by the United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York, will change its 


name to Hosiery Age, effective with the 
October issue. = 
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‘| 4¢ HUNDRED YEARS 





















oF IS A LONG TIME. 


ver. fe The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
us, © road in 1829 made their plans to try 





of . . . The F Railw 
ea out the first railway in America. Ic aes ae 
00. was two miles long, and the cars 
i f were drawn by horses. The line was 
rhe in actual operation for a year; and 
or . ° 
a“ there we have the beginning of a 
ily new era in transportation. 
’ On September 18th, the very 
same year, The Post-Standard started 





its career as a news- bearer. During its 


. hundred years of activities, it has 

% | stood the test of changes, mergers, 
. fi and competition, having to-day the 
largest circulation of its life. 


The Post-Standard enters a new 
century with renewed optimism, 
rf backed by a hundred years’ experi- 
ence in serving well the public 

and the advertiser. 





Lieut. Darcy 
Greig's plane 


travels ata peed 
of 321 miles 


per hour. 


, THE PosT-STANDARD 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
“SERVES CENTRAL NEW YORK” 
PAUL BLOCK, Inc. National Representatives 
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+++. it is impossible to cover Southern California’s second 
xreatest market by the use of any or all Los Angeles news- 
papers alone. Long Beach, a city populated in excess of 
160,000, is the center of a compact, prosperous area 
serving more than a quarter million people. The Press- 
Telegram has twice as much circulation in this rich market 
than all six of the Los Angeles dailies combined. You can 
cover this rapidly advancing market through this one over- 
whelmingly dominant newspaper—The Press-Telegram. 


In 1928 the Press-Telegram had the greatest adver-! 
} tising gain of any newspaper in California. For the 4 
first six months of 1929 there has been a gain over that 
record of 456,148 lines. 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION AND 
10,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


PressECelegram 


EVENINGS and SUNDAY MORNING 





Associated Press United Press 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence and Cresmer Co. 
Offices: 


New York, Chicage, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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OU CAN'T GET THEM 
ALL ON ONE BOUNCE-- 
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Textiles Prepare for Greater 
Advertising 


Each of Four Great Branches Making Plans for Greater Promotional 
Efforts in 1930 


By Ruth Leigh 


N spite of the tremendously in- 
I coansed demand for all classes 
of textiles, the industry is engaged, 
at the present time, in lifting itself 
from one of its most trying periods 
in history. With the exception of 
rayon, the youngest in the textile 
family, each member has _ been 
suffering from serious cases of 
over-production, uncertain market 
conditions, mounting costs and de- 
clining prices. 

This article aims to present a 
picture of present advertising and 
sales promotion activities in the 
four branches of textiles. For 
an under-advertised industry, tex- 
tiles are showing marked activity, 
so much so, that Printers’ INK 
recently asked the question: “When 
all four branches of textiles are 
advertising, will any one of the 
four, or the entire group, be any 
farther ahead than before adver- 
tising was started?” 

F. J. Ross, president of the F. J. 
Ross Company, advertising agency, 
in answering this, pointed to co- 
operative advertising of the entire 
textile industry against other in- 
dustries as one solution. He says: 

“In one sense, rayon, silk, wool 
and cotton are separate industries. 
In another sense, they form but 
one-—the textile industry. When 
a woman hesitates between a dress 
of rayon and a dress of silk, two 
units of the textile industry are in 
competition, but when she hesitates 
between a new dress and a new 
bracelet, or a new rug or a new 
radio, or a new set of tea dishes, 
or some new aluminum pots, then 
the whole textile industry is in 
competition with many other in 
dustries.” 

At the present time, advertising 
in the textile field is entirely too 
young for each branch to be wor- 
ried too much about competition 
from the other. The textile indus- 
try as a whole, so long a conserva- 
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tive one of manufacturers, is still 
rubbing its eyes, scarcely awake to 
its new role of active merchandis- 


ers. This is especially true of the 
wool branch, notably the most 
backward, unadvertised and con- 


servative in the textile industry. 
At the present time, the indus- 
try’s advertising and sales promo- 
tion activities take three distinct 
forms: First, advertising of in- 
dividual textile firms, such as H. 


R. Mallinson Company, The 
American Woolen Company, 
American Bemberg Corporation 


and Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany; second, co-operative adver- 
tising between producer and dis- 
tributor, illustrated by that of 
rayon yarn producers and their 
customers, particularly in the knit 
goods field, whereby the brand 
name of the yarn is featured to 
the consumer. Such an arrange- 
ment is in force between American 
Bemberg Corporation and the Au- 
gusta Knitting Mills, featuring 
“Tot Togs.” Third, there is the 
co-operative advertising by indus- 
tries, representing, in the textile 
field, the latest step in changing 
manufacturers into merchandisers. 


Featured Special Fabrics by Name 


One of the most interesting, 
noteworthy developments of ad- 
vertising by an individual textile 
concern is that of The American 
Woolen Company which has been 
advertising to the consumer for 
two years and expects 1929 to be 
its biggest advertising year so far. 
The first consumer advertising 
of the company’s current campaign 
appeared in March, 1927, and 
featured specific fabrics by name. 
It solicited consumer inquiries, 
which were turned over to mer- 
chant tailors, and a folder with 
“Nabric samples sent to the con- 
sumer. The 1928 national adver- 
tising proved the success of the 
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Put a SMILE 





Into Your 
LETTERHEAD! 


Did you ever hear of a suc- 
cessful salesman who couldn’t 
smile? Neither did we! 

Then why expect a cold- 
looking, lifeless letterhead to 
make sales for you and build 
good will for your organiza- 
tion? 

Put a “smile” into your 
letterhead, and you'll be 
astonished at the gratifying 
response to your letters. 

Now what is a “smiling” 
letterhead? It is one that has 
been designed to reflect the 
personality of your own busi- 
ness. It is colorful, yet the 
color treatment is so re- 
strained that the letterhead 
is neither “loud” nor sombre. 

It is—but why attempt to 
describe it? A two-cent stamp 
will bring you a remarkable 
collection of letterheads 
we've designed for the exclu- 
sive use of our customers— 
every one a smiling letter- 
head. Request them today, 
and they will be sent without 
cost or obligation. 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1010 Green Ave. 167 No. Union St. 
Hantsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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previous year’s by being greatly 
increased in volume, and featuring, 
for the most part, the company’s 
brand name, “Ram’s Head Fabric” 
The 1929 advertising program js 
the largest and most ambitious 
step ever undertaken in the wool 
industry. The 1929 publication 
campaign will be augmented by 
direct mail, sales letters, folders 
and broadsides to manufacturing 
clothiers. In January, 15,000 re. 
tailers received a folder; a sales 
letter in March went to clothing 
manufacturers; another in June to 
the same list and the 15,000 retail- 
ers received another folder in June. 

It is to the co-operative effort of 
each branch of the textile industry 
—silk, rayon, wool and cotton— 
that we may look for the greatest 
future advance in textile merchan- 
dising. It is all in its earliest 
stages, and in some cases, it is pos- 
sible to describe only the vaguest 
plans for the future. Nevertheless, 
the significant point, looking at 
textiles as an _ under-advertised 
industry, is that each branch 
has already recognized its unde- 
veloped state, and looks to adver- 
tising and extended sales promotion 
as a panacea for many existing in- 
dustry weaknesses. ‘Taking the 
four branches in order, I present 
the following picture of industry 
conditions and sales promotion 
plans: 


The Silk Industry 


The existing situation in silks, 
with an indication of future adver- 
tising activities is presented by H. 
Schniewind, Jr., president of The 
Silk Association of America, Inc.: 
“Although the sales of fabrics 
have increased, at the same time, 
we must keep in mind that produc- 
tion must be regulated according 
to those sales. We have bought 
raw silk and manufactured it in 
too large quantities at the wrong 
time of the year—times when de- 
mand wasat its peak. By the time 
the merchandise was off the looms, 
the demand had passed and we had 
on our hands considerable quanti- 
ties of silks which either became 
unsold stock or else is sold at 
sacrifice prices. Such unprofitable 


transactions are no advantage to 
the raw silk man, the manufacturer 
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\\ the steamboat CLERMONT 
was dubbed Fulton's Folly’ 
but the dub in the case was 
not ROBERT FULTON: he had 
an honest-to-goodness idea 
- navigation and illustration 
are not so dissimilar - in both 


Y youll never get anywhere 
unless you know where you'te 
Z going - ideas are POWER 


and we are a POWER-HOUSE 
of ideas 
J |\ MARTIN ULLMAN Studios 
3 Lettering Illustrations -plus an idea 
| /| \ 250 Park Ave New York 











Another Evidence of Progress! 


The Paterson Press-Guardian has inaugurated its 
own private carrier system and is already in a posi- 
tion to inform its advertisers as to just where its 
circulation is located. 


With the establishment of this carrier home delivered 
circulation, plus many improvements in its news con- 
tents, The Press-Guardian has laid the foundation for 
a sound circulation development which is rapidly 
bringing it to the foreground among the leading 
publications of the State. 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


National Representatives 


SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS 
New York—Boston—Chicago 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Cadillac 


Franklin 
Lincoln 


Packard 


Pierce-Arrow 


Are advertising in The Atlanta 
Journal. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








Wewanta few more 
high-grade 
salesmen 


We advertise in Printers’ Ink be- 
cause the type of man who reads 
Printers’ Ink can appreciate the 
points involved in selling a high 
type, nationally advertised tree 
service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line 
is not necessary. To the men who 
qualify we offer an immediately 
worth-while income and every as- 
sistance and co-operation to grow 
with us at the rate we are grow- 
ing. We have background and 
service developed to a degree 
which appeals at once to the high 
grade clientele we serve. Write 
for details at once. 


The F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT Company 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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or selling agent. It means that we 
cannot be too optimistic when we 
see increased consumption of silk, 
although, theoretically, we should 


| never sce ared figure on our books, 


Too easy credit, lack of co-ordina- 
tion between sales and production 
and hysterical marketing methods 
are blamed for our present con- 
tradictory position. 

“The reduction of production, 
however, is but one solution of the 
problem. Increased demand is the 
other. While serious considera- 
tion should therefore be given to 
the intelligent regulation of pro- 
duction to meet demand, equally 
serious consideration should be 
given to means of increasing de- 
mand to consumer production. Of 
these means, advertising is con- 
sidered by many as one of the most 
effective. Other industries have 
adopted it and sooner or later the 
various groups of this association 
must seriously consider the ad- 
visability of likewise adopting this, 
among other means, to correlate 
more closely production and con- 
sumer demand.” 


Co-operative Silk Advertising 


Although no definite information 
as to future plans for co- operative 
silk advertising are available, it is 
evident that the industry is think- 
ing in terms of national scope. It 
is not difficult to predict the future 
advertising activities of the silk 
industry, especially in view of the 
fact that the silk branch has shown 
more progressiveness than almost 
any other in the textile industry. 
In fact, to silk goes the credit for 
being the pioneer in co-operative 
sales promotion effort in textiles. 
Shortly after the war, it put on 
a silk show in New York, the first 
attempt on the part of the textile 
industry to present its products to 
the public vividly and dramatically. 
The active and successful work of 
a newly organized branch of the 
Silk Association—the Spun Silk 
Research Committee—in establish- 
ing consumer style acceptance of 
rough silks, is an excellent ex- 
ample of how productively the silk 
branch of textiles can work in co- 
operative effort. 

Rayon, the youngest member of 
the textile family, is the only one 
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What Class of Wholesaler Makes the 
Most Profit on Radio Tubes 

Was There Ever a “Priceless Sale’’ 

What ix the Quickest Way to Intro- 
duce a New Product 

What Do Women Want, Electrically 


Is There an Average Contractor 


What Does a Mill Supply Dealer 
Spend for Advertising 


FACTS w DATA w 


How We All Need Them! 


Over the desks of the editors, from 
field investigators, by continual sur- 
veys conducted by mail, information 
of this character is coming in which 
is now made available to you on three 
important industries — Electrical 
Contracting; Electrical Wholesaling; 
Industrial(Mill Supply)Distribution. 


INFORMATION wv w 


is to be put on the mailing list of any 
or all of three Monthly Bulletins—a 
service free to those interested in better 
merchandising. 


They are: 


Please send your request for receipt 
of these Bulletins to 


THE ELECTRICAL TRADE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
520 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Publishers of 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING — THE JOBBERS’ 
SALESMAN — MILL SUPPLIES 
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AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION 
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THE WAY TO OBTAIN THIS FACTUAL 

















ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING BULLETIN 
THE JOBBERS’ SALESMAN BULLETIN 
MILL SUPPLIES BULLETIN 
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The 
Most Influential 
Paper 

in Maine 


a 


READ 





AFTER FOUR YEARS of persistent 
effort, the Insull electric utilities 
have been defeated in a state- 
wide referendum to reverse a 
20-year-old State of Maine policy, 
and repeal the Fernald Law 
adopted in 1909 which prohibited 
the export of Maine’s hydro- 
electric power by corporations. 

The campaign of the power in- 
terests was the most lavishly fi- 
nanced in the history of the State. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
dailies and weeklies vigorously 
supported the stand of the power 
companies and were rewarded by 
a tremendous amount of power 
company advertising, urging the 
people to vote for export. 

A few papers were neutral, 
taking no position editorially 
whatever. 

The only paper in the State 
which militantly worked for the 
defeat of the export referendum 
was the Portland Evening News. 

_ Disregarding the urgent ad- 
vice of the majority of the press 
and of many so called “leaders,” 
the electorate of Maine followed 
the guidance of the Portland 
Evening News and voted “No” 
by a majority of over 8000. 

The Portland Evening News stands 
out today as the most influential 
newspaper in Maine. It is indispu- 
tably the daily possessing the great- 
est amount of reader-interest, and 
reader-confidence, 











How the 
PORTLAND 
EVENING NEWS 
Won 
Reader Confidence 
in 
MAINE 
/ 


HE PoRTLAND EVENING 

News is growing stead- 
ily. Its net paid circulation 
totals, its advertising lineage 
each month, surpass that of 
the month preceding. Estab- 
lished less than two years 
ago, on October 3, 1927, the 


past month of August marked the high water mark in 
its two years’ growth, both in sales and in every clas- 


sification of advertising. 


Send your message to the people of Maine through 
the fastest growing daily in the Pine Tree State, a 
newspaper which commands the greatest reader-loyalty 


and reader-confidence. 





aes 55 





ADVERTISING GAIN 
O OVER AUGUST, 1928 








PORTLAND EVENING NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Prudden, King & Prudden 
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that has not long suffered from 
effects of over-production. 

To understand the advertising 
and sales promotional activities of 
the rayon branch of the textile in- 
dustry, it is necessary to point out 
certain facts: First, rayon is not 
the trade-mark of any manufac- 
turer or group of manufacturers; 
it is a generic word adopted by the 
trade in 1924 to take the place of 
such negative and unsatisfactory 
names as “artificial silk” and “fibre 
silk.” Second, four types of basic 
chemical processes each produce 
materials slightly different from 
the others, and certain manufactur- 
ers, capitalizing upon this, designate 
their products by suchtrade names 
as Celanese, Bemberg, Tubize, etc. 

Although rayons are and have 
been enjoying a most prosperous 
period, the advertising and sales 
promotion efforts are confined, to a 
great extent, to avoiding a future 
day when production may possibly 
exceed consumption, with the re 
sult that doubt and ignorance sur- 
rounding rayon may seriously 
affect the sale of yarn and the in- 
dustry’s condition. In rayons, there 
aretwo forms of advertising; first, 
that of individual manufacturers 
who feature their own products, 
such as Celanese and Tubize, and 
second, the co-operative advertis- 
ing effort of a group of five lead- 
ing yarn manufacturers, under the 
name Rayon Institute. Financial 
backing of the co-operative cam- 
paign has been shared on a sliding 
scale based on the relative output 
of these companies. 

All rayon advertising is still 
young, being scarcely two years 
old, and has had an extremely 
difficult task to accomplish, to over- 
come consumer prejudice, to create 
confidence in improved rayon fab- 
rics, and to persuade the public to 
try them. Even the other com- 
peting branches of textiles ac- 
knowledge the high character of 
the promotional work of individual 
producers of rayon, as well as the 
successful efforts of the Rayon In- 
stitute. 

It is generally admitted that the 
wool industry has, up to now, been 
the most conservative, unprogres- 
sive, and under-advertised of all 
branches of textiles. Significantly 
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Could 
your 
business 
use an 
extra month 
a year ‘) 


AKE Ediphones available to 

your office force and you will be 
amazed to see the staggering total of 
wasted minutes converted into hours 
of productive effort. Every average 
dictator gains a month a year. Secre- 
taries also enjoy this time-gain be- 
cause they no longer are obliged to 
write every letter twice(once in short- 
hand and once on the typewriter). 
Let us prove this at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” your 
City, and ask for the book, “An Easy 
Way to Chart YourCorrespondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 








Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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Three 

Advertising Men 
with Exceptional 
Experience and 
One Million Dollars 
in Placing 


desire to associate themselves with 
an advertising agency of national 
reputation having its principal of- 
fice in New York City. 


These three men have been in ad- 
vertising work all of their business 
lives and in addition to $1,000,000 
in high class accounts, can bring to 
any agency—large or small—ex- 
ceptional selling, copy and mana- 
gerial experience and ability. 


Their accounts have increased in 
volume, also in profitableness to 
their present agency affiliation, 
over a period of several years— 
and it can be conservatively pre- 
dicted that future increases will be 
materially greater as a result of 
important contacts with very de- 
sirable prospective accounts and 
the substantial expansion of several 
accounts now being served. 


Their reason for considering a 
change at this time is the desire to 
secure for their present and future 
clients the background of an or- 
ganization with a record for con- 
structive advertising accomplish- 
ment—or in the absence of such 
a record—the nucleus of an or- 
ganization which will make a rec- 
ord of accomplishment reasonably 
certain. 


Obviously, the agency must be of 
excellent financial reputation and 
equipped to provide copy, art and 
production direction, as well as 
all routine agency service of the 
very highest character. 


Only replies from principals will 
be considered. 


Address “R,” Box 31 
Printers’ Ink 
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enough, it is the one that has suf- 
fered most gravely from depressed 
conditions since 1918. The serious- 
ness of the wool industry’s condi- 


tion resulted, in February, 1928, in } 


the formation of the Wool Insti- 
tute, the first co-operative venture 
in this branch of textiles. Up to the 
present time, the chief accomplish- 
ment of this organization has been 
adjusting production difficulties 
within the industry. When the 
Institute was founded, this coun- 
try’s woolen mills, with a potential 
production of $850,000,000 a year, 
were running, since the war, al- 
most to capacity, in spite of con- 
sumption, since 1912, of but $625,- 
000,000 to $650,000,000 a year. One 
phenomenal accomplishment of the 
Institute has been that of curtail- 
ing wool production to approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 a year, adjust- 
ing it to present consumption po- 
tentialities. 

The second remarkable achieve- 
ment has been to bring the wool 
industry, notably the most con- 
servative branch of textiles, to its 
first co-operative sales promotional 
effort—the Golden Fleece Pageant 
which took place at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, in March, 
1929. To progressive industries 
there is nothing remarkable in this. 
Only those who understand the 
intensely closed character of the 
wool industry can appreciate what 
an important step this represented 
to the wool branch of textiles. It 
was the first time this conservative 
industry saw what could be ac- 
complished by co-operative effort, 
by catering to consumer demand, 
rather than opposing it. 

As a result of the success of the 
Golden Fleece Pageant, we find 
the wool industry today on the 
point of organizing for the indus- 
try’s first co-operative national ad- 
vertising effort. Wools are at the 
present time receiving greater con- 
sumer acceptance in the style field 
and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the industry’s advertising 
will take advantage of this situa- 
tion. 

It is cotton, the humble stepchild 
of the textile industry, that is to- 
day setting an example to the rest 
of the branches of the results to he 
accomplished by progressive co- 
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When you set foot on a Pullman, you step 
over a DuraSheen sign of porcelain enamel 
—selected for its permanence. And as 
you ride through the countryside, in every 
village and hamlet you pass you will see 
DuraSheen signs advertising America’s 
most famous products. 





The choice of DuraSheen signs by a 
company as large as Texas Oil is ample 
testimony that their quality is beyond 
reproach and that the price is right. 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of TDDuraSheen Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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accomplished by 





Office Man 
with 
Advertising 
Experience 


Nationally known publication 
needs office executive famil- 
iar with national accounts 
and agency methods, capable 
of handling advertising de- 
partment details, and produc- 
ing direct by mail promotion 
literature. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for an energetic man 
who can prove his fitness 
for an executive pesition 
with a long and well estab- 
lished weekly in Pennsyl- 
vania. State age, experience, 


qualifications, salary  ex- 
pected, etc. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “W,” 


Box 159, care Printers’ Ink. 














“| 


Art 
Production 


MAN AVAILABLE 


Has the ability to create plans with 
real merchandising appeal and follow 
through every phase of production 
from visual to the final engraving and 
type-set page . . Can personally pro- 
duce a good deal of the art work and 
properly supervise any additional 
work .. Has a thorough knowledge 
of type faces and their proper ap- 
plication . . Will gladly shoulder re- 
sponsibility or take instructions, both 
with equal readiness and enthusiasm 

. This young man, 27 years of age. 
University trained, with a seasoned 
background of 10 years in advertis- 
ing, is now available to an agency, 
advertiser or direct-mail organization. 


“N,” Box 178, Printers’ Ink 
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operative effort. Cottons have 
suffered, to be sure, as much as 
silks and woolens, and the indus- 
try’s effort to lift itself out of its 
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unhappy position have been most $i ® TV 


progressive. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
the industry’s co-operative or- 
ganization, was formed because “it 
was believed that the industry was 
in an unsatisfactory position,” 
According to Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Institute, present- 
ing a picture of industry conditions, 
“The basic difficulty is the all too 
prevalent and controlling desire to 
sell goods almost or quite regard- 
less of getting back even full cost 
in order, if possible, to keep stocks 
always moving so as to enable the 
mills to run full all the time, 
While by no means all mills ap- 
prove this policy, so many act upon 
it for so much of the time that it 
has a far-reaching effect. I be- 
lieve this is an unsound policy for 
the industry and for its customers.” 

The Cotton-Textile Institute did 
not create the revival of cotton, 
but is merely riding on the crest 
of a fashion wave, taking advan- 
tage of cotton’s popularity to pro- 
mote even further consumer 
acceptance of the fabric. Never- 
theless, the well-rounded promo- 
tional plan of the Institute is 
setting an example to the other 
branches of the textile industry. 

Thus, with four branches of the 
textile industry launched upon a 
period of stable conditions and re- 
vived prosperity, we find silks, 


rayons, wools and cottons ad- 
vertised individually, each in 
competition, forming the textile 


industry’s present method of seek- 
ing its share of the consumer's 
dollar. When all four co-opera- 
tive promotional campaigns are 
launched in 1930, we shall see the 
first evidence of textile’s being 
lifted out of the class of under- 
advertised industries. 


McCord Radiator Account to 
C. C. Winningham 


The McCord Radiator Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, radiators, gaskets and 
lubricants, has appointed C. C. Win- 
ningham, Inc., Detroit advertising 





agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count, 
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“* When Exacting Advertisers 
. Would Reach the Best Prospects 


‘It 


; IN 
4 Baltimore Denver Minneapolis Portland 
t- Buffalo Detroit Newark San Francisco 
<a a ae St. Louis 
s, Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul 
< Cincinnati Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
7 Cleveland Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington, D. C. 
st 
, ™ 
THE PLAYGOER 
‘ @& THE MAGAZINE OF THE THEATRE = 
: Offers — 


21,500,000 Readers 
Known Buying Power 
d Known Spending Habits 
Prominent Copy Display 
.1 9 Proven Results—and 
: Association with the best advertisers. 
, You may 
Contract With One Office 
Buy Any Group— 
—and get— 
Uniform Page Size 
Uniform Rate 
Uniform Service 
Uniform Results 
Standard Art and Engraving 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





OF 
PLAYGOER PUBLISHERS 
Eastern Office EMERY BRUGH Executive Office 
S. M. Goldberg, Mgr. President 134 N. LaSalle St. 
420 Lexington Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Matrix and Mat Trieks 


Marts are tricky things. 
They curl and warp. And blister! That’s one 
of the meanest tricks of the bad matrix. 


But all mats don’t do mat tricks. Not 
Selcos! First, because the matrix paper it- 
self is conditioned by a special Selco process. 
Second, because the method of impressing 
the pattern plate into the matrix paper is a 
foreign process which makes a Selco give 
sharp, clear, clean printing. And that is 
why Selco mats are guaranteed blister-proof. 


Good mats, too, depend on good pattern 
plates, and Selco patterns insure depth of 
impression, proper thickness of copper shell 
and a metal back that “‘stands the gaff.”’ 


Why not insure every campaign against 
local mishandling? Selco mats can do it— 
and at no greater cost than you’re paying 
now for ordinary mats. 


Prove these statements for yourself in that 
fall and winter campaign. Send us your 


own pattern plates—or let us make them up 
for you. Play safe this year with Selco mats. 
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Not by Profit Alone 





(Continued from page 6) 
off. A few recent withdrawals 
from the pension fund as reported 
in Chain Store Age will indicate 
how the purchasing power of the 
individual is affected under this 
plan. (See table on page 6.) 

When a banker sees that a fe- 
male operator who deposited $1,- 
682.59 in the fund withdrew al- 
most $48,000 at the end of fifteen 
years and eleven months, he should 
get a bird’s-eye view of what the 
scores of other profit-sharing plans 
in other companies have meant to 
the continuous purchasing power 
of people who make prosperity 
permanent. 

A tabulation of the surprisingly 
large sums which have been paid 
to retiring employees by various 
profit-sharing and pension plans 
would surprise some of the bank- 
ers who are now interested in 
merging the companies where such 
plans are in effect. It has very 
often happened that after fifteen 
or twenty years service, the amount 
withdrawn by an employee who 
was leaving, when invested at 6 
per cent, has equaled or exceeded 
the salary the employee received 
during his long period of service. 
It is almost unbelievable that some 
of these profit-sharing plans, so 
sure and sound a way to keep pur- 
chasing power alive, have been 
dropped overboard with as little 
compunction by the merger man- 
agers as have old and trusted em- 
plovees. 

This tampering with plans which 
have changed the whole economic 
structure, this killing off of ideas 
which took centuries of struggle 
and years of experimentation to 
perfect, is one of the most disturb- 
ing things about the whole merger 
era. When merger makers scuttle 
in a moment the final result of 
years of effort on the part of prac- 
tical and far-sighted business men, 
thev are acting like economic im- 
beciles. 

This danger and a very out- 
spoken criticism of this habit on 
the part of some elements in mod- 
ern business has been well ex- 
pressed by T. E. Mitten, who for 
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twenty years has been noted as 
the solver of unusual labor diffi- 
culties. He says: 

“Our national prosperity has 
come to us by intelligent direc- 
tion of our resources, by leaving 
unhampered the initiative of the 
individual, and in more recent years 
by the sympathetic support of the 
industrial and financial structures 
on the part of government. Our 
greatest national problem is how 
to conserve the prosperity that our 
people have enjoyed. 

“In recent years enormous con- 
solidations have featured industrial 
development. They have great pos- 
sibilities, through economies, for 
reduced cost of the product to the 
consumer and greater return on 
capital. 

“It is unmistakably clear, how- 
ever, that these great mergers tend 
to put power into the hands of 
the few, and this in spite of the 
widespread ownership of  securi- 
ties. It is more than conceivable 
that this power may fall into the 
hands of men unworthy of such a 
trust, and herein lies a great danger 
for America. 


Labor Bears the Burden 


“Tt is also true that the prin- 
cipal burden of these consolidations 
is borne at the outset by labor. 
Thus, even if we are assured of 
continued national prosperity, the 
labor problem would still bulk as 
most important. That we have not 
adequately met this problem is evi- 
dent by considering the collapse of 
relations between management and 
men in the less prosperous indus- 
tries. 

“Certain principles have with- 
stood the test of time and stress 
on the Mitten properties. They 
have proved that: 

“1. We must give the worker 
a full voice equal to that of man- 
agement in all matters that affect 
his wages and working conditions. 

“2. We must give the worker 
assurance of a fair return in wages 
and also added reward in accor- 
dance with the success of his ef- 
forts. 

“3. We must see that the worker 
is given full opportunity to invest 
his own capital in the workshop in 
which he earns his daily bread, 
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Have you an opportunity for a 
trained and seasoned 


ART 
DIRECTOR 


capable of taking charge of the 
entire Production Department if 
necessary. His experience em- 
braces every phase of modern 
advertising production on 


He 


has a sound copy and merchan- 


nationally known accounts. 


dising sense and is thoroughly 
appreciative of their influences 
in his work. His record is one 
of proved executive as well as 
craftsmanship ability. Address 


“Dp.” Box 163, Printers Ink. 














WANTED 
IDEA MAN 


On Poster Sketches 
and Layouts 


We have an opening for a 
man preferably with agency 
experience, to create ideas 
for poster de- 


and copy 


signs including our own 
lines of syndicated posters. 
Must possess _ originality 
and be a thorough student 
of advertising. Artistic abil- 
ity not essential. 

The Donaldson Lithograph Co. 


Newport, Kentucky 
Opposite Cincinnati 
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and see to it that this investment 
is of such a nature that it will give 
the worker so great an influence in 
management that American indus- 


try will always be assured of a 


management in 
labor. 

“The individual industries which 
have been most successful have 
been those that have had some such 
conception of the labor problem. 
Our huge industrial units, now in- 
evitable, must not lose this con- 
ception. There is danger that they 
will, for as they grow larger their 
active management is farther re- 
moved from the worker and his 
problem. The situation calls for 
courageous and dominant leader- 
ship in industry, in finance and in 
government. It calls for a for- 
ward looking national labor policy.” 

A striving for immediate profit 
to pay dividends upon huge capi- 
talization can do much to under- 
mine the prosperity which this 
country is now enjoying. It took 
many years to bring that prosperity 
about. It is not going to be suff- 
cient for the giant mergers to be 
able to produce abundantly. They 
must also be able to distribute in- 
telligently not only the products of 
their factories but the profits from 
the operation of these great fac- 
tories. People can have all they 
produce, and raise the standards 
of living even higher so long as 
they are willing to increase pro- 
duction, provided only that the eco- 
nomic machinery will continue to 
work. To have it work properly 
we must have an ever-increasing 
rate of consumption as well as of 
production. And there is no bet- 
ter way to kill the fowl that lays 
the golden egg of prosperity than 
to cut down the purchasing power 
of the mass of our wage earners 
by undermining pension plans, 
profit-sharing plans and all the 
mass of economic machinery which 
has been built up to keep workers 
satisfied, and on a high level of 
living. For the standard of living 
is now almost at the center of our 
modern economic philosophy. With- 
out mass consumption, mass pro- 
duction cannot exist through the 
coming years. By hacking away 


sympathy with 


| at certain details of mass consump- 
tion the makers of mergers are 
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To the man 
who plans 


Sales Campaigns 


This book will give basic merchandising data for the 


entire U. S.—by state, by counties, by towns of 1000 up 


A STUDY of 
ALL AMERICAN 
MARKETS 


New Edition 





3 


AR more than the details of 100 princi- 

pal trading areas are given in the new 

edition of “A Study of All American 
Markets.” 

With utmost ease you can assemble sales 
facts for any portion of the United States— 
standardized and up-to-the-minute. Twenty- 
four retail classifications are made, 7 whole- 
sale, and 6 chain store. Population, savings 
accounts—all possible data is marshalled to 
permit you to route salesmen and plan cam- 
paigns with highest efficiency. 

This book has been impartially produced 
and represents the net of thousands of dol- 
lars invested in research. 


How to get your copy 


The gratis distribution of this volume is lim- 
ited to business executives who are inter- 
ested in the utility of newspaper advertising. 
Inquiries should be written on business sta- 
tionery and $1 enclosed to cover postage and 
packing. Otherwise The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities reserves the right to charge 
the production cost of $15 a copy. 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


100 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


+ 
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Wanted 
Colortype 
Salesman 


The largest, oldest and 
bestknowncolorprint- 
ing organization in the 
country wants an ex- 
perienced salesman. 
An unusual opportu- 
nity is offered the man 
with a clientele and 
who can really sell 
color printing. Reply 
by letter giving full 
business experience to 
“7,” Box 36, Printers’ 
Ink, 231 S. LaSalle St., 


Chicago, IIl. 




















I am the executive in charge of 
printing in one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses =: the country, ad- 
jacent to New York City. I want 
a man to come in and act first as 
my assistant, and gradually relieve 
me of many of my duties. I want 
a man who can eventually take 
over my job. 


He must have a general knowledge 
of printing and binding; he must 
have executive ability for handling 
a large force of employees; and 
he must have tact anda pleasing 
disposition because it will be neces- 
sary to associate with and con- 
stantly come in contact with other 
department heads of the company. 
I want preferably a young man in 
the thirties who is willing to work 
hard and be rewarded accordingly. 


If you are the man, please let me 
know why. Give experience and 
references. 

All replies will be held confidential. 
Address “Printing Manager Op- 
portunity,” Box 35, Printers’ Ink. 
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undermining the 
which their giant 
have been erected. 

The men who have built up the 
businesses which the bankers are 
now so eager to merge, worked in 
a spirit of adventure. They were 
not afraid to try plans which were 
considered revolutionary a few short 
years ago. Because of these men 
the country has risen in a short 
thirty years from a condition of 
economic illiteracy to the highest 
plane of economic intelligence that 
has ever been touched by a people. 
But it is well to point out once 
more that a consideration of man, 
his needs and his financial well 
being preceded the present period 
of prosperity. If the worker and 
his needs are kept foremost in the 
minds of modern management, 
prosperity will continue. But the 
American economic machine can- 
not continue to produce its record 
prosperity if its managers try to 
work it on a basis of immediate 
profit alone. 


Structure upon 
consolidations 


Made Advertising Manager of 
“Science and Invention” 


Paul M. Fletcher, recently associated 
with The Capper Publications and for- 
merly Eastern advertising manager of 
the Stockman-Business Farmer Publish- 
ing Company, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Science and Inven- 
tion, New York. 


Cosmetic Account to Peck 

Agency 
The Klytia Corporation, New York, 
French cosmetics, has appointed the 
Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, as its American advertising repre- 
sentative. Magazines, newspaper roto- 
gravure and business papers will be 
used. 


J. P. Dunne with Walker 
Engraving 

John P. Dunne, formerly with The 
H. K. McCann Company, has joined the 
Walker Engraving Corporation, New 
York, as a representative. He was, at 
one time, production manager of Olm- 
stead, Perrin & Leffingwell, Inc., New 
York’ advertising agency. 


To Represent “La Tribuna” 


La Tribuna, San Jose, Costa Rica, 
has appointed Joshua B. Powers, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, as 
its advertising representative for the 
United States. 
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“The Sales and Advertising Event of 1929” 





Twelfth Annual Convention and 
Advertising Business Show of the 


International Direct Mail 
Advertising Association 


Cleveland Public Auditorium 


OCTOBER 9-10-11 


ATTEND— 


The Four General and Five Departmental Sessions, cov- 
ering Financial Advertising, Retail Advertising, Adver- 
tising Production, House Organs, Better Letters. 


HEAR— 


Thirty leading authorities tell how they have overcome 
the many perplexing problems of their advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion work. 


SEE— 


The Great Advertising Business Show consisting of 175 
Exhibit Booths with displays of more than 125 firms 
depicting the newest and best in printing, engraving, 
lithography, papers, envelopes, inks, office and plant ap- 
pliances, agency and counselor services, creative direct 
mail houses, list and letter shops, house organs, mediums 
of advertising—Yes, everything that will give you help- 
ful ideas. 


| ARE INVITED! 


You can’t help but profit by these talks, displays and 
new contacts. 


Write today for detailed information about hotel reserva- 
tions, registration, reduced railroad rates, etc. 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn. 


Convention Headquarters 


Suite 1114 - Hotel Statler - Cleveland, Ohio 





249 Nebraska 

farm folks 

spent $70,000 

for a two-weeks 
vacation tour 

by special train 

to the Pacific 
Northwest 294 Canada 


sponsored by 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska Member 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
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FARM 


Farmers’ 








PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR AUGUST 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINEAGE 


xclusive of house, livestock, baby 


chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1928 


1929 
Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman 37,962 41,765 
California Citrograph 13,770 0,209 
New Breeder's Gazette. 15,012 18,404 
( apper’s Farmer 1 4 | 17,970 
Successful) Farming 10,327 13,831 
The Dairy Farmer 9,088 11,212 
Farm Journal 8,392 8,620 
Better Fruit 8,810 8,557 
Farm & Fireside 8,077 7,713 
Amer, Fruit Grower 4,479 5,807 
Florida Grower 6,480 4,800 
Farm Mechanics 01 4,254 
lowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer "4,214 3,718 
American Farming 3306 » S85 
The Florida Farmet "4,353 2,419 
Amer. Produce Growet 356 2,415 
The Bureau Farmer 3,959 2,228 
Pacific Homestead 225 1,848 





Journal 1,006 





Home 





Total 162,998 179,853 
*Two Issues . 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
1928 1929 
Lines Lines 
Hoard’s Dairyman 21,902 22,285 
Juakota Farmer 22,3065 21,755 
Montana Farmer 17,918 20,591 
Okla. Farmer-St'kman 19,596 19,086 
Missouri Ruralist 19,055 17,383 
Western Farm Life 13,004 12,676 
The Iinois Farmer 10,442 12,536 
Utah Farmer 12,147 11,092 
Southern Agriculturist. 11,935 10,895 
Southern Ruralist 9,999 9,191 
The Arizona Producer 9,254 9,177 
Southern Planter 10,915 9,135 
Missouri Farmer $035 5.553 
Farmer & Breedet 3,289 3,942 
\rkansas Farmer 5,364 2,852 
otal 192,220 188,149 
WEEKLIES 
(Five Issues) 
1928 1929 
Lines Lines 
Nebraska Farmer $36,817 35,893 
The Farmer 132,448 32,930 
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A Standard Farm Paper 


Reach First the 
Most Prosperous 
Farm Market 


Ls 
Q00 Cone, 











The First Seven 


of 1929 Show a Gain 
of 21,459 Lines Over 
the Same Months in 1928 


The 


our 


greatest circulation in 
48 
the Livestock Field is avail- 
able now to those who want 
their advertising to reach the 
Inost 


years of service to 


prosperous group in 
agriculture 

You start with the best pros- 
pects when you advertise in 


The New 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Purebred Record Building 


Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Representatives 
STANDARD FarM Papers 


Chicago 


Watiace C. 
Park Ave., 


RICHARDSON 
250 New York 


City 
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An Unusual Man 
Wanted For 
An Unusual Opening 
In The 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Industry 


One of our clients, a leading manufac- 
turer of electric vacuum cleaners, wants 
a sales manager who has been continu- 
ously successful in the vacuum cleaner 
industry for at least the past five years, 
and whose fixed salary now is $5,000.00 
a year or more. The man wanted must 
have a record of achievement. He must 
produce tangible evidence that he knows 
the science of m:z arketing vacuum cleaners 
both in theory and in practice. He must 
possess that attitude for this work that 
will enable him to build a new national 
distribution. The job is a big one and 
needs a big man, a real worker. Salary 
$6,000.00 a year and bonus. Applicants 
may send full details with every assur- 
ance of strict confidence. 


WEILBY & HARROFF, INC. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Erie Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








BUSINESS 
| WANTED 


HERE is an opportunity 

in a medium size adver- 
tising agency in New York 
City for an account execu- 
tive able to get business. The 
purchase of a small agency 
might also be considered. 
Our idea is to utilize our 
present facilities to the full 
and start building for the 
future. 


The man wanted should know 
how to sell agency service and 
contact agency clients. He should 
be able to prove this ability as well 
as his ability as an all around ad- 
vertising man by the work he has 
done and is doing. 


He will find here the opportunity 
to grow fast, to associate with an 
informally congenial group and to 
make money. Write fully in strict 
confidence to 


“B,” Box 38, Printers’ Ink 























1928 1929 

Lines Lines 
-123,990 30,879 
-423,312 29,885 
Pacific Rural Press....30,524 29,611 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


California Cultivator 
The Farmer’s Guide.. 


B PGT 60s ccesces 23,850 28,717 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

DE bcchactidnede 425,889 28,502 
Iowa Homestead ..... 25,663 28,485 
Farm & Ranch........ 722,489 26,95) 
Gite POPU cccscccas 126,621 26,932 
Prairie Farmer ....... 30,745 26,609 
Wallaces’ Farmer ..... 28,536 24,929 


Pennsylvania Farmer. .{21,531 22,087 
Rural New Yorker....120,813 22,086 
Michigan Farmer ..... 727,434 20,993 
New Eng. Homestead. .{14,543 18,781 
Progressive Farmer & 


Farm Woman ...... 716,411 17,641 
Washington Farmer ... 21,727 17,592 
Oregon Farmer ...... 20,948 16,219 
Idaho Farmer ........ 19,479 15,773 


Amer. Agriculturist. .. 
Dairymen’s League 

ee 5,807 5,859 
WHEE cvcsisccccseree SER SA 
tFour Issues 


-t17,117 13,669 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 
1928 





1929 
F Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
DD ssddernacenbean *24,692 16,701 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News ........ "10,558 4,650 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal ..... 6,524 3,354 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Constitution ........ 3,208 2,197 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
DEE se2weactecene 2,089 1,423 
0 eae 47,071 28,325 
“Five Issues 
Grand Totals ......... 918,983 917,350 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Appoint Pacific Coast 


Representative 

The House Furnishing Journal, New 
York, has appointed Alexander Rattray, 
San Francisco, publishers’ representa- 
tive, to be its advertising representative 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Travel Trade, Motor Record and The 
Fleet Owner, all of New York, have 
also appointed Alexander Rattray as 
their Pacific Coast representative. 
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‘BIGGEST 


September issue 













= | in its history 


The September issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly with 49,335 lines (15 pages) 
display advertising breaks all Sep- 
tember records. 





This issue shows a gain of 15.67% 
over the corresponding month a 
year ago. 


The Monthly has also shown a healthy 
gain in net paid circulation among 
advertisers and advertising agencies 
consistently on every A. B. C. report 
for the last 7 years. 








Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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A New In a letter written 


Selling Day ‘° Edward M. 


I Skinner, senior 
ss Here vice-president of 
Wilson Brothers, 


Chicago, a Cali- 
fornia retailer of men’s furnishing 
goods remarks that in certain kinds 
of merchandise he now carries 
only twelve lines where he for- 
merly carried sixty. “And now,” 
he adds, with no little elation, “I 
spend fully two-thirds of my time 
out on the floor selling.” 

This dealer, we may add, is mak- 
ing real money today. And it de- 
tracts not at all from the luster of 
his achievement to say that he was 
literally scared into his present 
wise merchandising policy—scared 
into adopting it as a last desperate 
measure to avert what seemed to 
be certain bankruptcy. He stumbles 
and struggles no longer; he has 
learned that success in retailing 
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means having goods of a kind tha 
will sell rapidly, and having fey 
enough lines so that the buying 
can be done so expeditiously as to 


give him plenty of time to attend 4 


personally to the selling. 

Many other dealers have been 
scared into a similarly wise mer- 
chandising policy, some have blun- 
dered into it and more than a few 
have accepted it as the result of 
clear thinking. But, regardless oj 
the why and how, all this repre- 
sents the new technique of selling 
now employed by the progressive 
retailer. It follows that the meth- 
ods of selling to the retailer must 
be adapted accordingly. 

Selling to the retail store has got 
to be an entirely different matter 
from now on. Manufacturers and 
jobbers, of practically one accord, 
will proclaim their innocence of 
any intention to overload the store 
and to shift onto it an unfair pro- 
portion of the selling burden. If 
their actions could be as pure as 
their intentions, the retail problem 
so-called, would be much less 
acute. But the fact remains that 
however much the spirit of thor- 
oughly economic selling is spread 
about, its actual practice to the let- 
ter is more often the exception 
than it should be. 

A new selling day is here. The 
modernized retailer has neither the 
time nor the inclination these days 
to match wits with people who 
want to sell him something; his 
brain and energies must be de- 
voted to doing his own selling. He 
is learning to conserve his time and 
capabilities by cutting down the 
number of his lines. He is, in 
short, a seller rather than a buyer. 
It takes not a great deal of imagi- 
nation, under these circumstances, 
to see that the smaller number of 
lines he is going to carry from 
now on will be made up out of 
merchandise which has been estab- 
lished the most thoroughly in the 
buying consciousness of the public. 
This is what a prominent advertis- 
ing agent must have had in mind 
when he remarked to us recently 
that during the next five years ad- 
vertising would have the greatest 
opportunity ever seen in all the 
history of selling. 
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ment in many = com- 
pene rom panies where re- 
an incorporation has 
Sharing taken place be- 


@ cause it was desired to distribute 
the stock among two classes of em- 
ployees, an interesting distinction 
has been made. Employees have 
been divided into two groups—one 
designated by some such title as 


“Managerial Partners” and_ the 
other as “Industrial Partners.” 
Managerial partnership in such 


companies includes only those em- 
ployees whose work enables them 
to contribute to profits and also 
gives them a_ sufficiently broad 
knowledge in the company’s affairs 
to vote intelligently upon questions 


of policy. It is usual not to con- 
sider in such partnerships the 
length of employment, but the 
position which the man has at- 


tained. In the case of the indus- 
trial partner, length of service and 
salary are usually the consideration. 
. In the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, for example, first incor- 
porated in 1878 and re-incorporated 
in 1911 as an industrial partnership, 
the rules were changed in 1919 and 
again in 1926 to qualify an indi- 
vidual on these grounds: 1. The 
exercise of managing ability in 
control over methods of manufac- 
turing or marketing. 2. The use 
of a high degree of imagination, 
tact and business judgment. 

The experience of Dennison and 
other companies which have al- 
lowed certain key men to partici- 
pate both in profit and in manage- 
ment responsibility, indicates that 
a clear-cut job analysis is neces- 
sary to secure the right men for 
managerial partners. Strange as it 
may seem, many a company execu- 
tive does not know exactly how 
other men work and the value of 
their contribution to the business. 
One man may be being judged by 
his superiors and co-workers on 
one type of work which is only a 
part of his real job and which ac- 
tually indicates only a part of his 
potential value to the concern. 

The question as to who shall 
share in the profit-sharing plans 
which are again coming to the fore 
both in the big mergers and in the 
progressive independent companies, 
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depends upon the most careful sort 
of job analysis. As Mr. Denni- 
son once said in a discussion of his 
plan, “it is up to the president of 
the company to get all the data he 
can, use the best judgment he has, 
recognizing that neither data nor 
judgment is infallible, then pick 
out men with imagination, tact and 





judgment and see how they take 
their responsibility.” 

Even Million dollar 
Corporations mergers. Billion 
Need Brains dollar banks. Cor- 

porations. Invest- 


ment trusts. Holding companies. 
Subsidiaries. Syndicates. These are 
the watchwords of modern busi- 
ness. 

“T” has become “we.” 
pany is now the corporation. Big 
business gets bigger every day. 
Individual company names are be- 
coming memories. Business is los- 
ing its personality. 

And yet—behind every merger 
there are men. They are playing a 
more important part in commerce 
and finance than ever before. De- 
cisions must be made that affect 
millions. of dollars and thousands 
of people. Plans must be made 
and policies determined that will 
influence not only many individuals 
but also, often, Governments. Even 
corporations must have brains. 

And keen brains are as hard to 
find as they ever were. Therein 
the small manufacturer has an ad- 
vantage. He can select his men 
more carefully, because he has 
fewer to select. He can watch 
them more closely, and thus un- 
earth latent ability. There is less 
danger of a good man being lost in 
the crowd. In short, the small 
manufacturer can attract and de- 
velop brains, as well as use his 
own. 

“So long as the brains of the 
small manufacturer are as keen as 
those assembled by the big cor- 
porations, we need have no fear 
of the former’s annihilation,” says 
John L. Dodge. president of Bell 
& Company. “Brains always have 


The com- 


been and always will be the most 
important single factor in busi- 


ness.” 
New markets—new products— 
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new methods—new  ideas—new 
energy. These are the ambitions 
and the tools of modern business, 
big and small. Big business can’t 
have a monopoly on these. For 
they are the products of brains, on 
which a monopoly can never exist. 

Let no man say: “I cannot com- 
pete with the modern business 
giants.” Such a statement might 
well be interpreted as an admis- 
sion of his own paucity of the 
“most important single factor in 
business.” 


C.0.D. Post- It was_ stated 
age Plan May orally at the post 


office at Wash- 
Be Dropped ington on Sep- 


tember 12 that the C.O.D. or reply 
card and envelope postal service 
may be eliminated. According to 
this oral statement, postal officials 
are convinced that the system will 
never reach the popularity antici- 
pated by its sponsors. Apparently, 
this means that the privilege has 
not been used sufficiently to war- 
rant the upkeep of the postal 
system necessary to keep it running. 
In making this oral statement, 
the post office remarked that it 
had been advised that some of the 
larger users of the mails have con- 
ducted tests with reply cards and 
envelopes and that these tests have 
convinced these advertisers that 
the new plan is not a profitable 
one for them. Specifically, the 
post office tells about one mailer 
who used two-cent postage stamps 
and business reply cards and enve- 
lopes in a test campaign designed 
to obtain funds for a well-known 
welfare organization. The per- 
centage of replies received by the 
use of the two-cent postage stamp 
was considerably greater than that 
obtained through the use of busi- 
ness reply cards and envelopes. 
The entire C.O.D. mailing privi- 
lege is now under scrutiny by the 
post office and it seems likely, un- 
less advertisers can convince post 
office officials the plan is sound, 
that the post office may ask Con- 
gress to do away with it. In this 
connection, Printers’ INK recalls 
an investigation it made about ten 
months after this mailing privilege 
had been made available to adver- 
tisers. The plan was declared 
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operative on July 1, 1928. This 
investigation disclosed, in the first 
place, that surprisingly few adver. 
tisers had made use of the privilege 
up to the time of the survey. i? 
also disclosed a surprising conflict 
of opinion and experience. One 
group of advertisers was loud jn 
praise; the other equally loud in 
denunciation. 

As a result of the information 
obtained at the time, Printers’ 
INK concluded that the C.O.D. plan 
is not profitable for all classes of 
advertisers. It was pointed out 
that whether or not the system 
would be beneficial to an adver- 
tiser would depend upon such 
variable factors as the size of the 
mailings, the type of prospects to 
whom the mailings go, the nature 
of the advertising message, the 
price range of the merchandise, etc. 
It was also pointed out that a 
number of those concerns which 
fought most strenuously for the 
plan would not find it the Gok 
conda they thought it would be, 
and that some opposers would find 
that they could use it profitably. 

In conclusion, Printers’ INK 
said: “It is hardly likely that the 
plan will perish in the near future, 
unless the post office should decide 
that it is not profitable to the Gov- 
ernment or that its continuance is 
not a public necessity.” Appar- 
ently, the post office officials are 
pretty well convinced that it “is not 
a public necessity.” If any consid- 
erable numbers of advertisers feel 
otherwise, it is up to them to ac- 
quaint the post office with the 
facts of their experiences. Other- 
wise, it may very well be that the 
next Congress will be asked to kill 
the plan. 


Associated Oil Advances 
H. R. Deal 


Harold R. Deal, assistant advertising 
manager of The Associated Oil Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has been made 
advertising manager. 


Otto Highfield Joins George L. 
Dyer Agency 


Otto Highfield. 
C. J. Ollendorf Company, Chicago, and, 


formerly with The 
previously, at the head of his own art 
service, has joined the Chicago office of 
The George L. Dyer Company. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - —AMCerchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVESERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLiEnTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 





























Advertising Club News 


Milwaukee Club Honors 
C. W. Nash 


The Milwaukee Advertising Club last 
week sponsored a meeting of five hun- 
dred members of the Advertising, Sales 
Managers, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, 
of that city, at which Charles W. Nash, 
president of The Nash Motors Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., was the honored guest. 
Mr. Nash, who addressed the meeting 
on “Modern Merchandising,”’ was pre- 
sented with membership card number 
one of the re-organized Milwaukee Ad- 
vertising Club. 

“There are three divisions to modern 
merchandising,” said Mr. Nash, “adver- 
tising, displaying the product and _ sell- 
ing. Advertising is a greater business 
than we can hardly belheve. | was re- 
cently in one group of twelve business 
men who had spent $100,000,000 within 
a year advertising their products. 

‘Now and then there are advertising 
firms which use sharp practices, fooling 
the public into buying their product. 
But this does not pay. Only the hon- 
est advertiser completes his task with 
saticfied customers.” 

Van B. Hooper, president of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club, who acted 
as master of ceremonies, outlined plans 
for expansion by the club. One plan 
calls for a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign to be sponsored by local business 
men to advertise Milwaukee-made prod- 
ucts. Another plan calls for the or- 
ganization of a Speaker’s Bureau to co- 
operate with the school board and the 
universities of Milwaukee and to send 
business speakers into all the schools 
to explain their work to the children. 

* * * 


Fall Program of E. A. A. 
Gets Under Way 


An executive’s view of advertising 
was presented by Charles N. Wheeler, 
vice-president of the IIl'no‘s Power & 
Light Company, before the first fall 
meeting of the Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association at Chicago last week. He 
interpreted statistics of business and 
forthcoming inventions and _ develop- 
ments as pointing to undreamed of 
growth and possibilities for advertisers 
and advertising men during the next 
ten years. It is for them to realize 
the impending tremendous progress in 
manufacturing and merchandising, he 
said, in order that they may ass‘st in 
the development, as well as benefit by 
it. 

+ 


* * 


Younggreen to Address New 
England Clubs 


Charles C. 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
is scheduled to address the annual con- 


Younggreen, president of 


of the New England Associa- 
tion of Advertising Clubs which is to 
be held at Bridgeport, Conn., on Oc- 
tober 28 and 29. His subject will be 
“The Upward Trend in Advertising.” 


vention 
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Discusses Progress of 
Circulation Audits Abroad 


Advertisers and advertising agencies 
in Great Britain and on the Continent 
are making increasing demands on pub- 
lishers for measures that will le ad to a 
sounder basis of dete rmining circu’ation 
values, in the opinion of Thom 
son, president of the Audit Bureau of 
Cireul: ations. There are evidences, he 
stated, that publishers are heeding these 
demands and there are signs of progress 
ahead. 

Mr. 


from 


who has just returned 
at 


Thomson, 
the advertising convention 
lin, was the guest speaker, last 
at the first meeting of the season 
the Six-Point League of New York, 
association of newspaper publishers’ rep 
resentatives. His remarks dwelt largely 
upon his observations of European prac 
tices and his exchanges of views with 
publishers and advertisers. 

He cited, as one instance, the 
tation of a British space salesman 
made a call at the London office of the 
Western Electric Company, of which 
Mr. Thomson is director of public rela- 
tions. During the interview, Mr. Thom. 
son questioned the salesman as to the 
circulation of his paper. “Oh, I 2 
came the reply, “we don’t disclose 
But,”” he added as he leaned closer, 
tell you confidentially, we have a_ jolly 
lot of it.” hat was as much informa- 
tion as could be had. 

hese amateur methods, said Mr. 
Thomson, deprive space buyers abroad 
of the data which are the measuring 
stick of space buyers west of the At- 
lantic. Space must be bought in the 
dark which, in his opinion, encourages 
blue sky methods. 
- 


Trouble Is Literally Raised 
with Some Translations 


Translation of American advertising 
copy into Chinese has resulted in diffi- 
culties, Julien Arnold, Commercial At- 
tache for the United States Department 
of Commerce in China, told the Ad- 
vertising Club of Seattle at a recent 
meeting. When Sun-Maid Raisins were 
first marketed, he pointed out, the copy 
was simply translated by a Chinese in 
California. The raisins wouldn’t sell. 
“Sun,” translated literally into Chinese 
meant to the prospective customers 
“Japanese” and for that reason did not 
prove popular. 

In the copy dealing with seedless 
raisins, it was found that the character 
used meant “sonless” and the Chinese 
prospective customers did not like the 
idea of eating anything that might con- 
ceivably prevent their having sons to 
perpetuate their names. 

* * * 


Tenth District to Meet 


The annual convention of the Tenth 
District of the Advertising Federstion 
of America will he held at Dallas, Tex., 
September 26, 27 and 


solici 
who 


* * 
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Advertising 
Executive Available 


To the advertising agency or manufac- 
turer with a real opportunity for crea- 
tive work, an able advertising and sales 
promotion man is available. He has an 
unusual amount of native ability, sup 
ported by sound experience in planning, 
directing and producing campaigns for 
national advertisers using consumer pub- 
lications, trade papers, direct mail, house 
organs and dealer helps. His sales pro- 
motional mind and ready imagination 
have had the advantage of a background 
of consumer sales, dealer sales and sales 
management experience. College gradu- 
ate. Married, with family. 31. Now 
employed in New York. Prefers to locate 
in East or Middle West. 


“*T,”’ Box 175, Printers’ Ink | 
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WANTED 


Assistant 
Export Manager 


by a large American manufacturer. 
A man with executive ability, be- 
tween 35 and 40 years old, who 
has had travel experience, because 
he will be required to travel in 
Europe. He must speak, fluently, 
English, French, German and have 
running knowledge of Spanish. 
Address inquiries to “X,” Box 34, 
Printers’ Ink, stating experience, 
eres age, etc 












SNOTALL IN YET 


He felt so good that he had to kickup. Never 
y~ knew he could get a thoroughly dependable 
- SERVICE that er tell him all he needed 
to know about NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 

and ADVERTISING AGENCIES until he bought the 
STANDARD ADVERTISING REGISTER —‘ The 
Red Book.” The large force keeps the SERVICE 


to date by regular revisions and weekly reports. 











Quit Guessing—Get the Register!! 
National Register Publishing Company 


Eastern Offices Western Offices 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
7 Water Street, Boston 1226 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 













“GIBBONS knows CAN. ADA” 
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Multigraph Ribbons Reinked 


Re-Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


As process costs only $6.00 a dozen Try it 
ur Geer trial order will convince you that it is the best 
, aa bons 
r 


57 Murray St, .New York City 











The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


“STATISTICS are so handy! 
\ They're handy because they’re 
flexible. For instance, consider the 
figures that the Schoolmaster now 
lays before the Class. 

A recent survey in the field of 


food distribution reveals that: 


Out of 1,000 clerks in chain stores 

556 understand, and can talk in 
telligently, on the uses and sales 
points of all nationally advertised 
food products in the'r stocks; 

183 read carefully the food adver- 
tisements in the national maga 
zines; and 

239 read as carefully the food ad 
vertisements in their local news- 
papers 


Just as an exhibition in mind- 
reading, the Schoolmaster now pro- 
ceeds to voice your thoughts. First, 
from the Class’ chajn-store wing: 
“Boy, that’s some showing! Five 
hundred and fifty-six real sales- 
men out of a possible thousand. 
Batting better than 500. And look 
at the sort of material we had to 
start with! That shows what 
sales education can do!” 

And now from the independent 
wing: “There's the independent’s 
opportunity! Only half the clerks 
in chain stores can sell goods! The 
smaller the independent, the better 
he can know his stock and the bet- 
ter salesman he can be. If he'll 
only recognize that opening, he can 
make the chain-store guys look like 
monkeys.” 

And finally, both wings: 

“But how can we induce those 
hirds behind the counters to read 
our advertising ?” 

“a 

The Guardian Detroit Company, 
Inc., recently issued an investment 
analysis of Hudson Motors which 
is of more than passing interest to 
the Class. . Like all such analyses 
this deals with the history of the 
company and Guardian Detroit has 
chésen an interesting method of 
illustrating various pioneering steps 
taken by Hudson. 

The company’s first advertise- 
ment, which appeared in 1909, is a 
frontispiece of this booklet. A few 
pages farther on appears the first 
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full-page advertisement announc- 
ing the Hudson Coach, a model 
which had a tremendous effect on 
changing demand. The center 
spread of the booklet is occupied 
by a picture showing the first 
double-page announcement of. the 
Hudson Super-Six, another impor- 
tant development in the company’s 
history. 

The Schoolmaster frequently 
sees analyses of investment securi- 
ties and has often been struck by 
the fact that, in striving for con- 
servatism, the corporations which 
issue such booklets usually achieve 
something that is pretty dull. The 
Guardian Detroit prospectus has all 
the necessary conservatism and yet 
adds a touch of interest and lets 
the advertisements tell graphically 
a story that mere words could not 
have told. 

One question arises in the 
Schoolmaster’s mind. Why wasn't 
there included a reproduction of a 
1929 Hudson advertisement? This, 
it would seem, would have made 
the story of the company’s achieve 
ments complete. 

. * 

The Schoolmaster sat through a 
sales convention and listened to a 
program that consisted almost ex- 
clusively of dramatic presentations 
—demonstrations of highly special 
ized specialty products, each dem- 
onstration presented by a glib sales- 
man who had memorized lines, 
which he recited to a “prospect” 
who, also, had learned a part ver 
batim. At the end of the conven- 
tion the specialty company’s sales 
manager asked the Schoolmaster : 
“What do you think of our method 
of running a convention program ?” 

“It’s fine,” said the Schoolmas- 
ter. “Fine in principle. But | 
wonder if it isn’t almost too well 
done—esnecially as to the pros- 
pects. Every prospect is perfect, a 
paragon of understanding. He 
grasps every idea. And he doesn’t 
sound real, I wonder if maybe 
your whole program couldn’t have 
been made more effective to your 
hard-boiled audience of salesmen if 
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Blotting paper sold under the 
Standard trade mark must in- 
variably have two features: 


It must possess a fine 
smooth printing sur- 
face to suit the needs 
of line cuts, halftones 
or lithography. 

It must absorb quickly 
and soak up an ab- 
normal ration before 
becoming ink-logged. 
In our factory tests a strip of 
Standard blotting paper is sus- 
pended like a lamp wick in 
water of a specified tempera- 
ture. After 10 minutes the 


2nd: 
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Thanks 
to the 


Chemist 


strips are removed and_ the 
vertical travel up the wick 
(capillary attraction) is meas- 
ured. The water must travel a 
specified number of millimeters 
in this test. 


Another test in our laboratories 
is for uniformity of absorption. 
Ink is dropped with a special 
slow dropper on a sheet of blot- 
ting laid on an empty tumbler. 
The spot must be practically a 
perfect circle. 

It pays to be safe in buying 
blotters and the sure way to 
make certain of ink-thirst is to 
specify 


tandard 


REGISTERED 


PRADE-MARK 


Blottin 


Made only by 
STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO.. RICHMOND, VA. 


Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 
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the prospects. had all been mad 
more human.” 
Do You Need a | The sales manager sighed. “Per. 
F | haps you're right,” he said. “By 
Reorganization of | there’s danger, too, in the other! f 
extreme. Salesmen, gathered ina 
Your Business group, are likely to talk about their 
prospects as if those prospects 
or Sales | were something less than human, 
9 Their collective opinion of their 
Department? collective customer is downright 
contemptuous ! A part of every 
Young executive who has suc- | | sales manager’s job, I think, is to 
cessfully reorganized three convince his salesmen that the cus- 
manufacturing concerns selling | tomer—whether or not he’s always 
to hardware, grocery and right—is entitled to respect.’ 
housefurnishing trades is open So much for a policy that the 
for new connection. Schoolmaster would have said was 
| universal. Yet here is an exhibit 
| that amazes—the wording of the 
leading paragraphs of a featured 
article in a company magazine, a 
sonally acquainted with larg- | | magazine addressed to the com- 
ett whelesdie cad vetell vende pany’s salesmen. The diction goes 
U. S. and Canada. | like this: 


Thoroughly trained in Sales 
Management, manufacturing 
and accounting. Can get the ut- 
most from every dollar. Per- 


Present salary $10,000 a year. The big men of the country, the 
i : . " . men of proved judgment, keen 


‘ ae re | minds and broad perspective, are 
Write “O,” Box 179, P. IL. | easily sold on the merits of the 
N 


Sales resistance comes 
only from the smaller fry; they 
do not grasp a new idea, an im- 
proved idea, quickly. That is why 
they are smaller fry. 

A hasty survey reveals that the 


leaders in every field of endeavor 
Wante e have swung to |! The 
bell-wethers have jumped the ‘fence. 


The sheep will soon follow. 


ARTIST Right this minute, the School- 
master is a prospect for a N ' 


But he'll never buy one. For when, 
F and if, a salesman of the N 

capable of doing arrives, the Schoolmaster will ex- 
lettering and design pect the man’s conduct to reveal 
in the modern man- that his superiors, after a “hasty 
eer for window die- survey” have passed on to him the 
conclusion that every prospect who 
hasn't yet bought a N—— is 
posters, etc. | either a little fish or a sheep. 

* * * 








play, show cards, 


sais The Class will agree that the 
Also have a position business of nomenclature—or the 
for a man thoroughly nomenclature of business—is a 
experienced in book- matter to which some savant could 
let layout. devote a lifetime of research and 
. then not help much the merchan- 
Address dising conference that, confronting 
“J? Box 173 a new product, asks: “But what'll 
és - we call the danged thing?” 
Printers’ Ink Really, the matter of naming an 
inanimate thing like a_ carpet- 
sweeper or a shoe is a great deal 
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“made 

L Ly Immediate Distribution 
“ie | | IN THE CANADIAN MARKET 
ia awaits an American Feod Proeduet 


wright 
every 
X, is to 
he cus- 
always 





lat the F you are seeking representation 


id was in Canada—particularly Western 

“y Canada, we can do the job thor- 

Of the r ¢ 

atured oughly and at once. 

rine, a a 

com- For 50 years we have been at work; 

1 goes building a nation-wide selling struc- 
ture to market our line of biscuits 

the and confectionery. Now we offer the 

are services of our organization to the 

a... American manufacturer of a food 

mes 

they product who has accomplished in the 

> United States what we have in 

ra Canada—positive, nation-wide dis- 

vor tribution. 

The 

nce. 


The line we desire is a staple sold to 
the grocery trade and is supported 
by national advertising in American 
magazines. Quick consumption of it 
gives sales volume through repeat 
orders. 


how yI- 


Our firm is known all over Canada 
and has an excellent reputation con- 
stantly being enhanced by the quality 
of our own products. We do national 
advertising and have a sales promo- 
tion department to maintain dealer 
enthusiasm. 


Immediate action desired 


Apply Box “Cc” 
Printers’ Ink 
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Multigraphing, Mimeographing 
Mailing and Addressing 
Quality Output 


In order to better serve our constantly 
growing list of clients we have opened 
a branch office at 15 Moore Street, tele- 
phone Bowling Green 8450, 8451. 

Our representative will gladly help you 
solve your direct mail problems at your 
convenience. No obligation of course. 


BLAIR LETTER SERVICE 
480 Lexington Avenue 15 Moore Street 
New York City 


{ Wickersham 0582, 0583 
Phone: ) Bowling Green 8450, 8451 





















































Experienced 
Secretary 
Wanted 


Refined college trained young 
lady to generally assist partner 
in 4-A agency. Exceptional 
salary, unusually interesting 
position. Unless you consider 
yourself a high grade secretary 
with current experience in ad- 
vertising surroundings, kindly 
do not reply. Gentile only. 
Type your letter to “V. P.,” 





Box 174, Printers’ Ink. 























EXECUTIVE 


My experience of twelve years as 
Editor ard guiding spirit of one of 
America’s successful women’s fashion 
magazines, enables me to command a 
position where executive ability plus 
a keen intuitive mind are needed. 

I have been out of the fleld for two 
years and am now anxious to make 
new connections. 

If you are in need of a woman pos- 
sessing sound business sense who 
could fill an executive post well, will 
you give me the opportunity to con- 
vince you that I am the woman for 
the position? 


“Q,."" Box 30, Printers’ Ink 











Unusual office or studio 
space, East 57th St., New 
York, near Fifth Avenue 


Inquire 


Cushman & Wakefield, Inc. 
730 5th Ave., Circle 3212, New York | & Co. “Almanac,” 1898 edition, 








more serious than naming some. 
thing that lives. For instance, yoy 
can name a boy after his father 
and call him Junior and he'll de. 
velop, just the same, about as hef 
pleases. You can name a girl 
Elizabeth and call her Betsy, and 
not bother her thereby nearly as 
much as will the fact that every 
time the sun peeps at her she 
breaks out with freckles. Or you 
can name a dog Doughnut and call 
him Nutty, and not detract in the 
slightest from his popularity with 
either his boy-friends or his fleas, 
But name a new mercantile prod- 
uct, and straightway you entangle 
yourself with the psychology of 
thousands of perfect strangers; 
and their reactions may make your 
product, or break it. 

It is essential, of course, that the 


name “catch on”—that it be easy . 

to say, that it identify the prod- Cc 

uct and its characteristics and i 

uses, that it invoke a mental pic- 

ture by touching the imagination. C 

Further, it is highly desirable that, i 

in retailers’ minds, the name shall 

link with your company. (* 
The Schoolmaster submits, as 


an example of well-nigh perfect 
naming, the name of the new gas 
range de luxe that now is being 
introduced to the retail trade by 
salesmen of the American Stove 
Company—the Magic Chef. Truly, 
from the standpoint of consumer 
appeal, there is a name to conjure 
with. And its virtue lies in the 
fact that the significance of the 
name needs no explaining. 

But the name is a most happy 
choice, also, for the additional rea- 
son that it will click with the re- 
tail trade. For Magic Chef is the 
name of the American Stove Com- 
pany’s dealer house magazine that, 
for the last eight years, has been 
going monthly to American Stove 
Company accounts. 

* * 





















* 


The Schoolmaster quite naturally 
delights in unearthing bits of ad- 
vertising ancient history. For one 
thing, these skeletons of a former 
day so completely restore one’s 
faith in the wisdom of the Pres- 
ent! Here for instance is an item 
taken from the Montgomery Ward 
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; SOme. 
nce, yoy 
ce d 
“le Chgency needs executive 
a girl : ‘ 
SY, and ° 
ly a in LONDON 
ery 
er she 
Jt you HIS opening calls for an 
~ , exceptional man. He will 
y with have had well-rounded adver- 
: = tising agency experience. He will 
itangle know how to analyze new sit- 
or uations, originate plans, and 
3; P . 
© your develop them into effective 
a advertising. He will need a 
a 
easy seasoned knowledge of mer- 
Prod- chandising gained from work- 
= ing with large advertising 
ation. clients. In his new surround- 
that, , 
shall ings he must be enough of a 
. as 
rfect 
- gas j 
> by Use Th 
7 Can You Use This 
tove 
rly, DIRECT MAIL EXPERT? 
jure A keen enthusiastic mail order expert of fine education, 
the American, Christian, thirty-seven, married, quick in thought 
the and action, with wide experience and good judgment, is seeking 
a new connection in the Direct Mail Field. 
Ppy He has a thorough understanding of all phases of advertising 
rea- and merchandising; has produced unique copy and Mail Order 
a Campaigns, which have resulted in a remarkable increase in sales. 
bev Although now actively engaged in business, he is seeking a 
hat connection which will give him a greater opportunity for the 
een expression of his ability. 
— Experience: 
6 years—Assistant Advertising Manager in charge of all Mail Order 
Campaigns for one of the largest Rug Manufacturers of 
lly the Mid-West. 
id- 2 years—Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager for a large na- 
ne tionally known 
quarters in New York and New Jersey. 
wd 3 years—Advertising and Sales Manager for one of the largest Direct 
es Mail organizations in America with headquarters in New 
‘S- York City. 
‘m Present Salary $5,600 Per Year 
“4 Address “L,’’ Box 176, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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diplomat to forget that he is 
an American and adapt him- 
self thoroughly to the English 
point of view. He must assure 
himself — and us—that his 
family also can be entirely 
happy living abroad. This is 
a key position with the Lon- 
don office of one of the leading 
American advertising agencies. 
Please write fully. Replies will 
be considered in confidence. 


Address “U,” Box 32, P. I. 














Addressing Machine Manufacturer—Head- 
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PRODUCTION MAN 


The last man we had in this posi- 
tion is now one of our coming 
salesmen, making a good income. 

The young man who takes his 
place must know copy, and print 
shop methods, be able to contact 
with advertisers by letter, tele- 
phone and in person, understand 
make-up and be a co-operator. 


$3,000 to start with; more if 
ve like him. 
Address Publisher, Box 33, 


Ink 


Printers’ 











SOUTHERN AGENCY MAN 

wants situation in the South or 
Southwest. Copy, plans and con 
tact. Good all-around Agency 
training—food, medical, retail and 
(lirect-mail accounts. Know type, 
art, plates and printing. Versatile 
writer. Young and aggressive. Gen 
tile. “M,” Box 177, Printers’ Ink. 


Artists Looking For Advertising Man 
Who Is Looking For Artists 


An organization of five free-lance creative 
artists in a city a few hours’ ride from 
New York wants to make an arrangement 
with advertising man anywhere to do some 
of his artwork. In business eight years do- 
ing artwork for nationally known compa- 
nies. Attractive proposition. Confidential. 


Address “‘Y,’’ Box 133, Printers’ Ink 


° ° 
Assistant Editor and Manager, 
writer, translator, capable of research, 
with international business experience 
and ability to win friends wants to con- 
nect with Publishing House, Magazine or 
Newspaper for responsible position or 
as assistant: Law, two higher degrees 
(U. of C.); full command of English, 
French, Greek (modern, classical). Oppor- 
tunity more important pe high salary 
Excellent references. ‘‘A,” Box 37, P. I. 





Net Paid Circulation 
Now 23,079 
Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, 
$10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 

line, minimum order $3.75. 
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| which after all is only thirty-one 
years ago: 


“One of our latest ventures jp 
| the advertising line,” the article jp 
forms Ward employees, “is th 


sending of two very handsome cars 
on*a tour of the United States, No 
samples are carried in these cars, 
and no orders are taken by oy 
| representatives; they simply paint 
| signs, distribute advertising matter, 
| explain our methods of doing busi 
ness, and entertain the people of 
| the towns they visit. With these 
cars is an Electric Horseless Car. 
riage which is run on the streets 
of the towns visited.” 

The item goes on to describe jn 
| detail the dimensions and “luxurj 


ous accoutrements” of this “venture 
| in the advertising line,” including 
the information that the fifty-five 


foot over-all longitudinal dimen 
sion of the finest of the two cars, 
“Success” by name, is, like the 


modern apartment, mysteriously 
divided into kitchen, pantry, buffet, 
sleeping apartments for twenty 


persons, et cetera. Sister car 
“Progress” packs “commissary 
supplies, paints, oils and_ stencils, 
souvenir books, pamphlets, speci- 


men catalogs and all kinds of ad- 


vertising matter; also the musical 
instruments, scenery, and _ other 
paraphernalia used by those who 


give our entertainments.” 

The Schoolmaster is led to ask 
the Class this question: Where are 

Ward's good-will junkets of this 
day? Why is it that this mail 
order and chain-store house no 
longer sends out gala excursions to 
gain good-will by “entertaining the 
people of the towns they visit?” 

Well, for one thing we all know 
now that good-will is spun slowly 
in the daily grind of business tran 
sactions, not  lassoed _ blithely 
through road-side entertainment 
Substantial good-will comes only 
from the honest merchandising of 
honest merchandise, of which pro 
cedure a sane, long-time, consistent 
advertising program is an integral 
element. 


Has Mothex Account 
The Roseth Corporation, New York, 
Mothex bags and Mothex insecticide, 
has appointed the Central Advertising 
Service, Inc., New York agency, to 





direct its advertising account. 
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Another Agency Author 
Tuomas M. Finn Co 

New York, Serr, 9, 

Editor of VPuinters’ Ink: 

Again adding to the 
jist of yours on books by agency men 
for the advertising men’s library, I 
would like to add the name of my own 
hook on merchandising and advertising 
entitled “Co-operation Merchandising 
and Promotion.” 

The writer, formerly operated his own 
agency at Indianapolis and was also 
with the Blaine-Thompson Company of 
Cincinnati. 


1929 


supplementary 


Russe. E. Suiru 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Advances 
H,. O. K. Meister 

H. O. K. Meister, formerly general 

sales manager of the Hyatt Roller Bear 

ing Company, Newark, N. J., has been 

aneated assistant general manager of 

that company. He has been associated 


with the Hyatt company for more than 
fifteen years, having started as assis 
tant advertising manager of the indus 


trial division at Newark. 


Landscape Magazine Started 
The American Landscape Architect 
is a new monthly magazine which has 
been started at Chicago. Its publisher 
is P. N. Rothe, formerly general man 
ager of The Trade Periodical Company, 
Chicago, publisher of The Furniture 
Journal, the Daily Furniture Journal 
and the American Furniture Manuf ac 
turer. F, Cushing Smith is editor 
of the new magazine. 


With Medico-Dental Associates 

Louis Nesbit has been appointed pres 
ident of the Medico-Dental Publicity 
Aseociates, Inc., New York. He was, 
at one time, advertising and export man- 
_ of the Dryco division of the Dry 
Milk Company, New York. 





Appoints Littlehale, Burnham, 
Fulton Agency 


The Takapart Partition Division of 
the Hyde Murphy Company, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Littlehale, Burn- 
ham, Fulton, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 


m. E. Ostmark with 
Redfield-Coupe Agency 


Harry E. Ostmark, for the last year 
engaged in free lance work, has been 
appointed art director of Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. Me 
ames F. Newcomh 
ew York. 





was previously with 
& Company, Inc., 


J. J. Tennyson with 
Marschalk & Pratt 


James J. Tennyson, formerly with the 
New York staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., has joined Marschalk & Pratt, ‘a ° 


New York advertising agency, as a copy 
writer. 
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WANTED 


Iwo good salesmen, used to 


the vagaries of New York 
City Advertising Managers 
and Publicity Directors, to 


sell a product without com- 


petition, limitless in scope, 
and with plenty of popular 


appeal. 


Commissions are liberal, 
and our client will co-operate 
the 


very satisfactorily in 


protection of territory, ac 


counts, ete. 


Please write for an inter 


view with us. 


*G.”? Box 180 


Printers’ Ink 











TRAVEL BUREAU 
WANTS A MAN 


A young man who can write ad- 
vertising copy which will SELL 
Travel. Must be a good sales pro- 


motionist and ought naturally to be 
a man who has traveled or 
worked in a travel office. How- 
ever, copy writing and sales pro 
motion are the first essentials. Must 
be a young man of good characte: 
and personality. State experience 
and salary expected in first letter. 


“E,” Box 39, Printers’ Ink 


~ BINDERS 


To make the files of the Print- 
ers’ Ink Publications more 
accessible we sell binders at 
cost. The Weekly is $1.25, 
postpaid, and the Monthly 
$2.00, postpaid. These binders 
are an attractive addition to 
any desk or library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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you? 
of ex 

ified Advertisements | } = 
Classifie ve 
$43, | 
fu 
Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 SALE 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday q e 15 sy 
ri 
new | 
BUSINE.S OPPORTUNITIES FINANCIAL ADVERTISING May talize 
_ . wanted for quality publication—directed 
Advertising Man- ery “4 by - ge! — of a repute— Expe 
spa salesman to take over and contro affordin itherto unprovided _ service - 
new advertising proposition already pio- Box 557, Printers’ Ink. ae wwe 
neered. Well —s om aes Or Trade Journal Seeks Occasional Ser. ‘Avail 
possibilities. Other interests. | 294, F. I. vices of Moderately Priced Artist | 
ORGANIZATION .DOING SUB- with original and modern ideas for ad FOO 
STANTIAL BUSINESS with for- faveuts, roman 2 - proofs, ete P— 
eign booksellers requires Man with Box 556, Printers’ Ink. 
Capital to carry on promotion work. WANTED— Experienced copy writer and i 
Box 552, Printers’ Ink. layout man who can on and SELL = 
: : Direct Mail campaigns; by progressive, Yo 

Advertiser who has yg got well- uipped printing concern located in tent 

— a oe aoe | ohh coumeal New York State. Box 549, P. J, mate 

Systems, wishes A I - tion 

Principals of such, view to representing VE VI | 

in England. Large untapped public here. EXECUTI SER CE = 

Cowling, care Gould Advertising Service, Corp. (Agency), 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. AD’ 

6 Bloomsbury Street, London W. C. Eng. Adv. Mers., Copy Writers, Production, yea 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS! Layout, Sales . Men =. N. es Bos- emf 

* “ P ‘ hester, Marion, cago, Utica, 

In connection with — Studios 7 Phila $3,000 $12,000. aes 7 ps 
Connecticut, we se engraving, anc —~ eels —— ———__ pct 
order $5000-$6000 a year. Can you give | One of the Five Leading 9 ogee DD 
us service and quality? Can you supply of typewriter ribbons and carbon paper wel 
us with Art Work partly in exchange? seeks the services of an experienced man pe 

Reply with your offer to Box 529, P. I. on national sales. Applicant must have out 

good acquaintance in supplies field and tor 
HELP WANTED able to attract strong local supplies sales = 
men. Must have proven record of ability SA 
Ad Salesmen (Small dailies) in this field. rite in absolute confi. @ ¢ mw 
Classified Manager, also Salesman dence, giving compensation desired, age, asi 
Other openings—All departments business connections for past five years. ma 
Fourth Estate Placement Service Box 525, Printers’ Ink. —_ N. 
P._O. Box 783, Wilmington, Del. WANTED—An editorial man on trade —_ 
POSTER ARTIST—An exceptional op- publication, preferably one who has had 
portunity is offered a versatile, modern experience in retail merchandising and M 
creative artist to become associated with — present the Ss - in ae 
a 4 N York color reproduction the industry in an attractive and inter- 
Bn BF i indow ‘die lays for esting manner. Want clean cut man, de bn 
house specializing in win play an ¢ 
National Advertisers. Box 542, P. I. -| pendable, able to meet principals and to 8 
“- put into readable editorials results of his di 
“SELMORE WIRELESS SIGNS observation and study. In replying please It 
(Electrical Effect) give particulars of character of work A 
Salesmen (experienced), selling largest done, training, age, family, compensation, on 
National Advertisers. Tremendous con- etc., all of which will be kept confidential. te 
tracts obtainable. “oo ayes Kote; pet Box 550, Printers’ Ink. be 
ented. Commission. imes Building. “2 
Young Man 21 to 25 years old, erateste WANTED Sales Representatives 4 
of an accredited school of journalism. Must H . 
have ability to write, knowledge of adver- for New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh ; 
tising, ability to write copy and judge, . 


set-up and layout, both from an advertis- 
ing and a newspaper standpoint. 

have at least 2 years’ experience. 
salary to start with opportunity for in- 
crease if make good. Box 547, P. I. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
DIRECT MAIL-—-Experienced copy writer, 

out-of-town corporation. $7,500-$10,000. 
TECHNICAL COPY WRITER—+$4,000. 
SALES PROMOTION MAN—For out- 

of-town periodical publishers. $3,900. 
SALESMAN—Small agency. $3,900. 


Should 








and Cleveland Territories 


Excellent opportunities are offered in 
each territory. Established manufacturer 
has highly important, newly developed 
packages offering vast sales _possibili- 
ties. We require capable, intelligent and 
aggressive salesmen, Preferable that ap- 
plicants be familiar with cartons and 
0 boxes or printing and advertising. 
Please give information regarding your 
qualifications, achievements and previous 
connections. Box 530, Printers’ Ink. 


‘POSITIONS WANTED 











ARTIST—All around man capable, broad 
experience and originality. All mediums 
Seeking connection with litho house, 
service or advertising agency. y 
Box 548, Printers’ Ink. 


art 
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only. 
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younG MAN—26, thorough background 
of experience including production work, 
copy, and outside contact desires posi- 
tion with small advertising agency. Box 
543, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION SPECIALIST— 





@; years’ advertising and selling = 
ale 


rience qualifies me to create a profitabl 
new sales promotion department or revi- 
talize an old one. Box 532, P 


ARTIST 
Experienced in Lettering, Design, Furni- 
ture and Still Life, desires position with 
New York City Agency or Art Service. 
Available Oct. Ist. Box 527, P. I. 





SS 
FOODS—Advertising Assistant with man- 
ufacturer or Junior Copy-Contact with 
agency. Five years’ personal contact 
manufacturers, distributors food products 
Protestant, 27, college. Box 528, 


YOUNG MAN—Educated, alert, compe- 
tent stenographer, writing ability, inti- 
mate with photo-engraving and reproduc- 
tion pan SB Now employed, but seeks 
more promising position. Box 536, P. I 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR — 27. 5 
years successful trade paper record. Now 
employed, desires change to publication 
appreciating skilful plugging. Some edi- 
torial experience. Box 537, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING ASSISTANT — Young 
woman with intensive agency experience 
as a capable layout artist with a thor- 
ough knowledge of production and a flair 
for copywriting. Box 539, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION and ADVERTIS- 
ING PRODUCTION department head or 
assistant. Diversified experience, also 
market analyst. Prefer connection with 
¥. Y. C. manufacturer. Box 540, P. I. 


A-1 LETTERING 


Man and visualizer with artistic taste, 
desires connections with or space in 
agency. Box 555, Printers’ Ink. 








Sales Promotion—10 years’ experience 
direct mail, sales letters, dealer helps. 
Industrial selling. Merchandising ideas. 
A talent for creating a public conscious- 
ness of a product and educating them in 
terms of its service. $4800. Box 553, P. I: 





FULL OR PART-TIME 
Four years’ newspaper experience; I 
know copy, layout and mechanics of ad- 


vertising. Rotogravure printing expert: 
24 years old. Loads of ambition. Loads 
of ideas. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 





Young College Woman 


Sound experience in newspaper reporting 
and editing wants connection as editor or 
assistant editor or rewrite man. Satisfac- 
tory samples and references. Box 544, P. I. 








COPYWRITER 


Young man, 23, wants position with 
New York Advertising Agency or 
Manufacturer. Fine background, 
ability and ambition. At present 
writing technical copy; can make lay- 
outs. Will only consider opportunity 
with good future. Box 538, P. I. 
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Publicity, Goodwill-Builder — 15 years 
editorial depts. newspapers. Now policy 
editor important daily. Has handled nat’l 
goodwill stunts, drives; wants public-con- 
tacting promotion job, proleesii indus- 
trial or utility. Box 551, Printers’ Ink. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT 
Copywriter with ingenuity, ability to make 
own layouts, cast copy, make up schedules. 
Knowledge marketing research. Journalis- 
tic background. General, mail-order expe- 
rience. Available Oct. Ist. Box 541, P. I. 


ENGINEER ADVERTISING MANAGER —ANALYST 
Technical copy writing and editing, lay- 
outs, purchasing of printing, art work, 
paper and engravings. Analyzing costs, 
trends and sales. Graduate M. E., 30 
years old Would consider an investment 
house. Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
employed by one of New York's leading 
industrial concerns, has gone as tar as 
possible in present position, and seeks 
new opportunity. Figure man and let 
terer. Dry brush line, wash anc color. 
Reasonable. Box 535, Printers’ ink. 
. . 

Copy Writer & Ariist 
All-around advertising man wants to lo- 
cate in or near N,. Y., now in city with 
samples of unusual ability as write: and 
illustrator; agency or other convection. 
Quinn Huggins, 803 E. 156th Si., N. Y. 








COPY AND LAYOUTS 
Man of outstanding ability, also splendid 
visualizer; New York’s largest 4-A agency 
experience creating prominent national 
advertising, spending up to several mil- 
lion—various successful mail-order cam- 
paigns for agents; direct sale and cou- 
pons—all types direct mail, analysis, 
plans, copy, layouts. Box 533, P. I. 
THERE’S A YOUNG WOMAN (VAS- 
SAR, 1926), now holding down a rela- 
tively important executive job in New 
York City who really rates a much better 
one. Any business man who can use an 
assistant possessed of mental amperage 
distinctly above the ordinary, is likely 
to remember with a deal of satisfaction 
the day he got in touch with her. Box 
534, Printers’ Ink. 





Copy, Contact or Both, business-getter. 
31, hard, happy worker, seven years head 
own agency with proven record of results 
on diverse products. Understands pro- 
duction tho-oughly. Observant, accurate, 
alert, confidence-inspiring personality, 
amazingly fertile in ideas. Unusually 
broad cultural and business background. 
Man in a million for manufacturer or 
agency! Moderate salary. New York 
City territory. Box 531, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE—BUYER 


Practical printer, twelve years’ experience 
plant manager; planning, supervising pro- 
duction, etc., high-grade colorwork, adver- 
tising literature and comme-cial printing. 
Thoroughly familiar with all modern pro- 
duction methods and allied commodities. 
Available as plant manager or buyer for 
large advertising agency or manufacturer. 
Box 546, Printers’ Ink. 
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Yo can't “lay down’ after a hit 7 
if you want to score. © 


Don’t Let Them Sleep 


Timely illustrations of unusual ideas will get 
attention and keep your men on their toes. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind make it easy 
for you to get your points over to salesmen. 


Fourteen years of experience has highly devel- 
oped the skill of this organization in making 
sales ideas plain. 


Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven training method that costs re- 
markably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, Graybar Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 


Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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STORY 





In Chicago and sub- 
urbs, Tribune daily 
circulation during 
~ August, 1929, gained 
43,000 over the 


same month of last year 


Total Average Circulation, August, 1929: 
852,424 Daily; 1,104,338 Sunday 
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